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PREFACE 


The object of the following pages is to sketch the 
political history of Ancient India from the accession 
of Parikshit to the extinction of the Gupta Dynasty. 
The idea of the work sugzested itself many years ago 
[rom observing a tendeney in some of the current books 
to dismiss the history of the period from the Bhārata 
war to the rise of Buddhism as incapable of arrangement 
in definite chronological order. The author's aim has 
been to present materials for an authentic chronological 
history of Ancient India, including the neglected Post- 
Bharata period, but excluding the Epoch of the Kanauj 
Empires which properly falls within the domain of the 
historian of Mediæval India. 

The volume now offered to the publie consists of two 
parts. Im the first part an attempt has been made to 
furnish, from a comparison of the Vedie, Epic, Purāņie, 
Jaina, Buddhist and secular Brāhmaņical literature, 
such a narrative of the political vicissitudes of the Post- 
Pārikshita-pre-Bimbisārian period as may not be less 
intelligible to the reader than Dr. Smith's account of the 
transactions of the Post-Bimbisārian age Tt has also 
been thought expedient to append, towards the end of 
this part, a short chapter on kingship in the Brahmana- 
Jātaka period. The purpose of the second part is to 
provide a history of the period from Bimbisāra to the 
Guptas which will he, to a certain extent, more up to date, 
if less voluminous, than the classic work of Dr. Smith. 

The greater part of the volume now published was 
written some years ago, and the author has not had 
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PART I 


From the Accession of Parikshit to the 
- “Coronation of Bimbisara 
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FOREWORD. ‘4 





No Thucydides or Tacitus has left for posterity a 
genuine history of Ancient India. But the researches of 
a multitude of scholars have disclosed an unexpected 
wealth of materials for the reconstruction of the ancient 
history of our country. ` 

The first attempt to sort and arrange the aceumulated 
and ever-growing stores of knowledge was made by 
Dr. Vincent Smith. But the excellent historian, failing 
irdič tales, ignored th period 
+ the famous war waged on the ` 
banks of the Jumna, ety een the sons of Kuru and the 
sons of Pandu,” and took as his starting point the middle 
of the seventh centtīry B, C. My aim has been to 






sketch in outline the political history of Ancient India 


including the neglected period. I have taken as my 
starting point the accessi [ Parikshit, which according 
to Epic and Paurāņic tradition took place shortly after 
the Bhàrata War. 

Valuable information regarding the Pārikshita and 






e the post-Parikshita periods has been supplied by eminent 
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OF scholars Jike Oldenberg, Macdonell, Keith; Rhys Davids, 


 Pargiter, Bhandarkar and others. "But "the attempt to 
give a connected history from Parikshit to Bimbisāra is, 
1 believe, made for the first time in the following pages. 
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SOURCES. - 


No inseription or coin has unfortunately been dis- 
covered which can be referred, with "Ik amount of certain- 
ty, to the pre-Bimbisārian rA Ou r *chief reliance _ 
must therefore be placed upon līiterafy* evidence. Un- 
fortunately this evidence is purely Indian, and is not 
supplemented by those foreigntnotices which have done 
nore than any arch:eological discovery to render possible 
thé markable resuscitation of the Pašā of jhe post- 
Bimbigirian period. 

Indian literature useful ta ih 
torian of the post-Pārikshita-pre- 
be divided into five classes, viz. :— 


1. Brāhmaņical literatilrēt ae the post-Parikshita- 
pre-Bimbisārian period. This class of literature naturally 
contributes the most valuable information regarding the 
history of the earliest dynastie nd comprises ; 

(a) The last book of the gi. ef Veda. 


(b) The Aitareya, Satapath&a, Taittiriya and other 
ancient Brāhmaņas. 


(c) The BrihadBranyaka, Chhandogya “and other. 
classical Upanishads, 

That these works belong to the post-Parikshita péttad 
is proved by repeated references to Parikshit, to his son 
Janamejaya, and to Janaka 'ideha at whose court the 
fate of the Pārikshitas was made the subject of a philo- 
sophical discussion. That these works are pre-Buddhistic 
and, therefore, pre-Bimbisārian has been proved by com- 
gr, critics like Dr, MAIER Mitra (anapura " 











jose 3 of the his- 


iiri af" age may 















ae, < ee x 
- of the. Chhāndogya Upanishad, pp. 23-24), Professor 
| Macdonell * History of Sanskrit Literature, pp. 189, 202- - 

ë - 203, 226) and others. 

IL The second class comprises Brahmanical works to 
which no definite date can be assigned, but large portions 
of which, in the opinion of competent critics, belong to 
the post-Bimbisarian period. To this class belong the 
Rāmāyaņa, the Mahābhārata and the Purāņas. The 

F present Rāmāyaņa not only mentions Buddha Tathāgata 

(II. 1C9. 34), but distinctly refers to the struggles of the 

; “Hindus with mixed hordes of Yavanas and Šakas, TATA 

y aaafafaara (J. 54. 21). In the ishkindhyā Kāņda 

; (IV. 43. 11-12), Sugrivd places the country «of the 

f Yavanas and the cities of the Šakas between the 

g country of the Kurus and the Madras, and the Himalayas. 

4 This shows tbat the Greco-Scythians at that time á 

š. occupied parts of Y. jab. = z 

A? 
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As regards the present Mahābhārata, Hopkins says 
(Great Epic of India, pp, 391-393), “ Buddhist supremacy 
already decadent is implied by passages which allude 
contemptuously to the edūkas or Buddhistie monuments 


as having ousted the temples of the gods. Thus in III. 





| 190. 65 “They will revere edūkas, they will meglect the 

4 -gods' ; ib. 67 ‘the earth Shall be piled with ediikas, not 

adorned with godhouses,' “With such expressions may 

be compared the thoroughly Buddhistic epithet, Catur- 

P" Nea . mabārājika in XII 339. 40 and Buddhistic philosophy 
as expounded in the same book." 

«The Greeks are described as a western people and 

their overthrow is alluded E saq The Romans, 

` Romakas, are mentioned but once, im a formal list of all 


possible peoples II. 51. 17, and stand thus in marked 
contrāst to the Greeks and Persians, Pahlavas, who are 
mentioned very oftemk........... The distinct prophecy that 
. * Scythians, Greeks and Bactrians will rule unrighteously 
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da the evil age ia ° which occurs din III. 188. 35 
F 1 too clear a statement to be ME or expMiined 
|. away." w | 
M — "phe Puranas which contain lists of kings of thefKali 
Age cannot be placed earlier than the third or fourth 
century A.D. because they refer to «the Andhra kings 

and even to the post-Andhras.- 

It is clear from what has been stated above that the 
Epies and Purāņas, in their present shape, are late. works . 
which are no better suited to serve as the fo ndation a 
the history of the pre- Bimbisārian age than the tale 

i the Mahāvarnsa and the Asokāvadāna are adapted to 
form the bases of chronicles of the doings of the great 
- Maurya. At the same time we shall not be justified in 

.rejecti their evidence wholesale because much of it 
# is undoubtedly oWand valuable. The warning to handle 
critically, which Dr. Smith considered necessary. with 
regard to the Ceylonese chronicles, is certainly appli- 
cable to the Sanskrit Epies and Purāņas. 

III. The third class of literature comprises Brahma- 
nical > works of the post- -Bimbisārian period to which a 
definite date may be assigned, e.g. the Arthašāstra of 
Kautilya who flourished in fourth century B.C.,the Maha- 
bhāshya of Pataūjali (second century B.C.), etc. The value 
as dated literature of these important works can hardly be 
overestimated. They form sheet anchors in the troubled 
sea of Indian chronblogy. Their evidence with regard to 
the pre-Bimbisárian age is certainly inferior to that of 
the Brāhmaņas and the Upanishads, but the very fact | 
that such information as they contain comes from persons 
of known date, makes it more valuable than the Epic and 

Pauranic tradition, the antiquity and authenticity of which 
can always be called in question. - 

IV. To the fourth class belong the Buddhist Suttas, 

Vinaya texts and the Jatakas. Most of these works are * 
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` ` 


faasigiinble to e-Sunga times. They tarukah? a B. deal 
of useful information regarding the period which im- 
‘mediately preceded the accession of Bimbisāra. They 
ha re talso 1 the merit of preserving 2" Buddhist versions of 
ancient stories and vouchsafe light when the light from 
s begins to fail. 

V. To the h class belong works of the Tainnšs 
canon which were reduced to w riting in A.D. 454 
(S. B+E., Vol. XXII, p. xxxvii, XLV, p. xl). They 
supply valuable information regarding many kings 
o lived during the pre-Bimbisārian Age. But their 
late date makes their evidence not wholly reliable. 
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» have taken “as “our starting point the eit of 
it whose accession, aceording to tradition, took 

| tiy after the Bharata War. ` | 

| there really a king named Parikshit ? True, 

he is mentioned in the Mahābhārata and the Purānas. 

But the mere mention of a king in this kind of literature 

is no sure proof of his historical existence unless we 


have external evidence to corroborafe the Epic and: 


Pauranic account. | 

Parikshit appears in a passage of the Twentieth Book 
of the Atharva Veda Samhita (A.V., XX. 127. 7-10) as a 
king in whose realm, that of the Kurus, prosperity and 
peace abound. We quote the entire passage below. 


Rājūo visvajaninasya yo devomartyam ati 
| Vaisvanarasya sushtutimā sunotā Parikshitah 
7 Parichehhinnah kshemamakarot tama āsanamācharan 
Kulayan krinvan Kauravyah patirvadati jayaya 
f Katarat ta āharāņi dadhi manthim pari srutam 
 Jāvāh patim vi prichchhati rashtre rajñah Parikshitah 
| Abhivasvah pra jihite yavah pakkah patho bilam 
“Janah sa bhadramedhati rashtre rājūah Parikshitah ” 


vu 
ry 


“ Listen ye to the high praise of the king who rules over 
peal peoples, the god who is above mortals, of Vaisšvānara 
Parikshit ! Parikshit has procured for us a secure dwel- 
ling when he, the most excellent one, went to his seat. 
(Thus) the husband in Kuru land, when he founds his 

* = household, converses with his wife. 
“What may T bring to thee, curds, stirred drink or 
| . liquor? (Thus) thé wife asks her husband in the kingdom 
i ë i dking Parikshit. 


- 
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‘Tur AGE OF THE  PiniKsHrTAS, P" "Ši, 











Like sht the ripe balay va over ae GE = 


ys Ka ing zdom of king Pa rikshit. "—(Bloomtield, Atha va ved 
: PP. )7-198.) C. =. 
“Roth and Bloomfield’ fegārd Parikshit in the Atharva 
Veda not as a human King at all. But Zi imer. aüd . 2 
G Oldenberg recognise Parikshit as a real "king, a view 
supported by the fact that in the Aitareya and Satapatha — 
Brāhmaņas king Janamejaya bears the patronymic Pa A: 
shita. Cf. the following passage of= the Aitareya 
t Brāhmaņa (VIII. 21). 
“Etena ha va” Aindreņa mahābhishekeņa Turah Kāva- 
 sheyo Janamejayam Pārikshitamabhishishecha.” nr 
d Referring to king Parikshit Macdonell and Keith 
observe (Vedic Index, Vol. I, p. 494). “The Epic makes  - 
him grand-father of Pratisravas and great-grand-father — 
of Pratipa.” Now, the Epic has really two Parikshits, 
one a son of Avikshit or Anašvā and an ancestor of 
i Pratišravas and Pratipa, the other a descendant of Pali 
— “and a son of Abhimanyu (Mahābhārata, Adiparva, | ; 
^a . 94.52 and 95.41). We shall call the former Parikshit * ND 
tae n &nd the latter Parikshit II. Was Parikshit I of im 
the Epic identical with the Vedic Parikshit? Jhe Vedie 
Parikshit had four sons, namely, Janamejaya; “Ugrasena, ` kr 
Bhimasena and Srutasena (Vedic Index, Vol. I, p. 520). AT 
The Epic Parikshit I, on the othér hand, had only, one 
son (Bhimasena) according to Chapter 95, verse 42 of 
the Adiparva of the Mahābhārata, and seven sons i. = 













» 














T - mejaya, Kakshasena, Ugrasena, Chitrasena, In na, ew” 
Sushena and wahanane) according to Chapter 94, Verses  — 
54-55, and among these the name of Srutasena does not — — 
occur. Even M. pret is omitted in Chapter 95 and in 
the Java text (JRAS, 1913). The Epic poet, therefore, was — 






š not q quite sure whether this Parikshit (1). was the fat of A 
wk anamejaya and bangga On thé other han J vi T ing . A 
pir "ER = i - " diis. 1 nā 7 9» É 
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to the unanimous testimony of the Mahabharata and 
the Purāņas Parikshit II had undoubtedly ~ son named 
Janamejaya who succeeded him on the throne. Thus, the 
Mahabharata, referring to Parikshit II, the son of Abhi- 


"z |» manyu, says (I. 95. 85) :— 


=- * Parikshit khalu Mádravatim nāmopayeme tvan- 
mātaram. Tasyām bhavān Janamejayah.” 
The Matsya Purana says (Mat. 50. 57) :— 


" * Abhimanyoh Parikshittu putrah parapuranjayah 


- Janamejayah Parikshitah putrah paramadhārmikah.” 


This Janamejaya had three brothers, namely, Srutasena, 
Ugrasena and Bhimasena:—* Janamejayah Parikshitah 
saha bhrātribhih Kurukshetre dirgha satram upāste tasya 
bhratara strayah Srutasena Ugraseno Bhimasena iti 
(Mbh. I. 3. 1). 

Particulars regarding the son and successor of the 
Vedic Parikshit agree well with what we know of the 
son and successor of the Epic and Pauranic Parikshit IT. 
Janamejaya, the son of the Vedic Parikshit, is mentioned 
in the Satapatha Brahmana as a performer of the Asva- 


= 


“ z medha. The priest who performed the sacrifice for him 


was Indrota Daivāpa Šaunaka. On the other hand, the 


 ĀĪtareya Brahmana which also mentions his Asvamedha 





names Tura Kāvasheya as his priest. The statements of 
the Šatapatha and Aitareya Brāhmaņas are apparently 
conflicting, and can ouly be reconciled if we surmise that 
Janamejaya performed two horse sacrifices, Is there any 
evid that he actually did so? Curiously enough the 
| Pom give the evidence which is needed. The Matsya 
Purina speaking of Janamejaya, the grandson of Abhi- 
manyu and the son of Parikshit 11, says: 


Dvirasvamedhamahritya mahavajasaneyakah 
Pravartayitva tam sarvam rishim Vajasaneyakam 






P She. Vivāde Brāhmaņaiļ sārddhamabhisapto vanam vayau, 


Mati. 30. 65-64.) 


m Y 
















E ij | RAYCHAUDHURI 
| kr. A ga VI a. : 
x with the Brāhmaņas, alluded to in the 
last line, is also mentioned in the Aitareya Brahmana 
= Pariksbit IT has thus a greater claim than Parikshit I 
to be regarded as identical with the Vedie Parikshit. 
It is, however, possible that Parikshit I and Parikshit IT 
were really one and the saine individual, but the Epic 
| iec poets had some doubts as to whether he 
reg as an ancestor or a descendant of the 
"The fact that not only the name Parikshit, 
mes of most of the sons (in the Vishnu Purāņa 
the names of all the sons) are common to both, points 
tothe same conclusion. We shall show later that a 
Kuru prince named Abhipratārin Kākshaseni (¿.e., the son 
of Kakshasena) was one of the immediate successors of 
the Vedie Janamejaya. Kakshasena thus appears to have 
been a very near relation of Janamejaya. Now a prince 
of that name actually appears as a brother of Janamejaya 
and a son of Parikshit I, in chapter 94 of the Mahābhārata. 
This fact seems to identify the Vedic Parikshit with 
Parikshit I of the Epic. But we have already seen that 
other facts are in favour of an identification with 
Parikshit II. Parikshit I and Parikshit 11, therefore, 
appearto have been really one and thesame individual. That 
there was a good deal of confusion regarding the parentage 
of Parikshit, and the exact position of the king and his 
sons in the Kuru genealogy is apparent from the dynastic 
lists given by the Great Epic and the V ishņu Purāņa. 
The latter work says (IV. 20. 1) * Parikshito Janamejaya 
Srutasenograsena Bhimasenaschatvarah putrah.’’; It then 
gives the names of Kuru princes down to the Pandus and 
Parikshit II, and adds (IV. 21. 1) **Atahparam  bhavi- 
shyānahāari bhūmipālān kirtayishye. Yo * yarn simpratam 
avanipatih tasyüpi Janamejaya Srutasenograsena Bhima- 
senah  putraüschatvüro bhavishyanti." “The Me a | 
| $ ovS PT eS. i 
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may have been due to thefactthat accord ng o one tradition , 
ie ancestor of 


Parikshit, the father of Janamejaya, v was th i 


the Pāņģus, while aecording to another tradition he was. 
šaurāņic writers 


their descendant, and the Epic and the 
sought to reconcile the traditions by postulating the 


existence of two Parikshits and two Janamejayas. The 
important fact to remember is that Woo are 


accession our history begins, should ified with 
his Vedic namesake. This conclusion follows from fācts 


to which reference has already «ai We have 








seen that all the known facts about 
who ruled after the Bhārata war, and his sons tally 
with what we know about the Vedic Parikshit and his 
sons. There cannot be any doubt as to his historical 
reality. 

Many stories about Parikshit in the epic and the 
Purāņas are obviously legendary. The only facts that 
can be accepted as historical are that he was a king of 
the Kurus, that the people lived prosperously under his 
rule, that he had many sons, and that the eldest prince 
Janamejaya sueceeded him. 

It will not be quite out of place here to say a few 
words about the kingdom of Kuru.over which Parikshit 
ruled. The kingdom extended from the Sarasvati to the 
Ganges, and was divided into three parts, Kurujāngala, 
the Kurus and Kurukshetra (Mbh, T. 109. 1). The 
boundaries of Kurukshetra are given in a passage 
of the Taittiriya Aranyaka (Vedic Index, 1., pp. 169-70) 
as being Khūņdava on the south, the Tūrghna on the 
north, aud the Parinah on the west. Roughly speaking, it 
corresponded to the modern Sirhind, Within the kingdom 
flowed the rivers Drishadvati, Kausiki, Aruna and 
Sarasvatī, as well as the Apaya. Here, too, was situated 
Šaryaņāvant, which appears to have been a lake, like 
` that known to the Satapatha Brahmana bv the name of 


hit II, the king. 
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in Kurukshetra a stream called Pastya. 
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The capital of the kingdom was Āsandīvant (Vedic 
À Index, Vol. I, p. 72). This city was probably identical 
with Hastinapura the capital which was abandoned by 
Nichakshu, the famous descendant of Parikshit, when he 
ām bī. 


removed to Ka 
rt Sig U S : 
 Gangayàpahrite tasmin nagare Nāgasāhvaye 
Tyaktvā Nichakshu nagaram Kausambyam sanivatsyati. 







ll (Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 5.) 


According to epic tradition the kings of Kurukshetra 
belonged to the Bharata family. The connection of the 
Bharatas with the Kuru country is amply attested by 
Vedic evidence. Oldenberg says (Buddha, pp. 409- 
410):—'* We find in the Rik-Samhita trace of a peculiar 
position occupied by the Bharatas, a special connection 
of theirs with important points of sacred significance, 
which are recognized throughout the whole circle of an- 
cient Vedic culture. Agni is Bhārata, i. e., propitious or 
belonging to the Bharata or Bharatas; among the pro- 
tecting deities who are invoked in the Āprī-odes, we find 
Bharati, the personified divine protective power of the 
Bharatas. We find the Sarasvatī constantly named 
in connection with her; must not the sacred river 
Sarasvati be the river of the holy people, the Bharatas? 
In one ode of the Mandala, which specially extols the 
Bharatas (111. 23),the two Bharatas, Devacravas and Deva- 
yata, are spoken of, who have generated Agni by friction : 
on the Drishadvati, on the Āpayā, on the Sarasvati may 
Agni beam. We find thus Bharata princes sacrificing 
in the land on the Drishadvatī and on the Sarasvati. 
Now the land on the Drishadvati, and onthe Sarasvati 
is that which is later cn so highly celebra | 


| ted.as; Kurus 
kshetra. Thus tho testimonies of; thy Sam 
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Brahmana combineto establish the close connection of 
the ideas Bharata, Kuru, Sarasvati. | Á 

“Out of the struggles in which the migratory period 
of the Vedic stocks was passed, the Bharatas issued, as we 
believe we are entitled to suppose the course of events to 
have been, as the possessors of the regions round the 
Sarasvatī and Drishadvati. The weapons of the Bharata 
princes and the poetical fame of their Rishis may have 
co-operated to acquire for the eult of the Bharatas the 
character of universally acknowledged rule, and for the 
Bharatas a kind of sacral hegemony: hence Agni as 
friend of the Bharatas, the goddess Bharati, the sacred- 
ness of the Sarasvati and Drishadvati. 

“Then came the period, whén the countless small 
stocks of the Samhitā age were fused together to form 
the greater peoples of the Brāhmaņa period. The 
Bharatas found their place, probably together with their 
old enemies, the Pūrus, within the great complex of 
peoples now in process of formation, the Kurus; their 
sacred land now became Kurukshetra.” 

Among those kings who are mentioned in the Mahā- 
bhārata (Adi-parva, Chapters 94 and 95) as ancestors 
and predecessors of Parikshit, the names of the following 
occur in the Vedic literature, | 

Purü-ravas Aiļa (Rig-Veda, X.95:Sat-Br.JXI.5.1. 1), 
Āyu (Rig-Veda I. 53. 10, II. 14. 7, etc.), Yayāti Nahushya 
(RV. 1.31. 17; X. 03. 1), Paru (R. V., VII. 8. 4; 18. 13), 
Bharata Dauhshanti Saudvumni (Sat. Br., XIII. 5. 4. 11-12), 
Ajamidha (R. V., IV. 44. 6), Riksha (R. V., VIII. GS. 15), 
Kunu (freguently mentioned in the Brahmana litera- 
ture), Uchchaibsravas (Jaiminiya Upanishad Brahmins 
III. 29. 1-3), Pratipa Prātisatvana or Prātisutvana 
(Atharva Veda, X X. 129. 2), Balhika Prātipīva (Sat. Br., 
«XII. 9. 5. 3) Sarntanu (R. V., X. 98), Dhritarashtra 
Vaichitravirya (Kathaka Samhita, X. 6). 








ds: -Vedie rte no direct. ibformation. “Phere is however 
E ^j remarkable verse, found with. slight variants in all the 
E [historical Purāņas, which places his birth 1050 (or 1015 ac- 
POS -cording to the e Vāyu, Vishnu, and Bhāgavata Purāņas), 
UR E before Mahāpadma, the first Nanda king of Magadha. 


2: Mahāpadm-ābhishekāttu 
" Yüvajjanma Parikshitah 
Evam varsha sahasramtu 
Jüevam parncüsaduttaram. 
(Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 55.) 


If, accepting the Ceylonese chronology (Geiger, Maha- 
vamsa, p. 27), we place the first Nanda twenty-two years 
before the accession of Chandragupta Maurya, 7. e., in 
322--22—344 B.C., Parikshit's birth must be dated about 
1394 B. C. (1359 B. C. according to the e Vayu and Vishnu 
Purāņas). If, on the other hand, we give credence to the 
testimony of the Vāyu Purana (99. 328-329, ** Ashtavim- 
Sati varshāņi prithivirh pālayishyati,” etc.) and take 40 
years (Mahāpadma, 28 + his sons’ 12) to be the reign- 
period of Nanda and his sons, then Parikshit's birth must 
be dated about 322-F-40-r-1,050—1412 B. C. (1377 B.C. 
according to the e Vāyu and Vishnu Purāņas). He is 
said to have come to the throne 36 years later in 1376 or 
1341 B. C. (cf. Mahābhārata Maushalaparva, * Shattrirnge 
tvatha samprapte varshe," ete., and Mahāprasthānikapar- 
va, “‘abhishichya svarājye cha rajanaficha Parikshitam.)" 
lt is clear that epic and Paurāņie tradition places the 
accession of Parikshit about the middle of the 14th 
century B. C. Vedic evidence, however, points to a much 
later date. We shall show in the: next chapter that 
Parikshit's son and successor Janamejaya was separated 
by six generations of teachers from the time of Janaka: 
and his contemporary Uddālaka Āruņi. * At the end of 
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“the Kaushitaki Aranyaka (Adhyāya 15) wesfind a varnsa 
orlist of the teachers by whom the knowledge contain- 
ed in that Aranyaka is supposed to have been handed 
down. The opening words of this list run thus ;— 


~ "Om! Now follows the vamsa. Adoration to the 
Brahman, Adoration to the teachers! We have learnt 
this text from Guņākhya Sankhayana, Gunakhya 
Sankhayana from Kahola Kaushitaki, Kahola Kaushitaki 
from Uddalaka Aruni.” | 
(S. B. E., Vol. XXIX, p. 4.) 
From the passage quoted above it is clear that | 
Sànkhayana was separated by two generations from 
the time of Uddalaka who was separated by six 
generations from the time of Janamejaya. Sankhayana, 
therefore, flourished eight generations after Jana- 
mejaya, and nine generations after Parikshit. If this j 
Sankhayana (Guņākhya  Sankhüyana) be identical | 
with the author of the Sankhayana Grihya Sūtra he 
must have been a contemporary of Ašvalāyana because 
they mention each other in their respective works. The 
Prasna Upanishad tells us that Asvalayana wasa Kau- | 
salva, i.e., an inhabitant of Kosala, and a contemporary 
of Kavandhi Kātyāyana. These facts enable us toy 
identify him with  Assalàyana of Sāvatthi mentioned © 
inthe Majjhima Nikaya ‘TI. 147 e/ seg) as a contemporary 
of Gotama Buddha and, hence, of Kakuda or Pakudha 
Kachehāyana. Consequently Asvalīyana must have 
lived in the sixth century B.C. If the identification of 
Guņākhya Sankhayana with the Gribya Sūtrakāra be 
correct, then he, too, must have lived in the sixth cen- 
tury B.C. Professor Rhys Davids in his Buddhist Suttas 
assigns 150 years to the five Theras from Upāli to 
Mahinda, We may therefore assign 270 years to the 
nine generations from Parikshit to Sankhayana, and place 
. Parikshit in the ninth century B.C. It is 
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aa "i C S GM ge sataman (AB ere "XXIX. pp. 4-5). 
[Ca rikshit was succeeded on the Kuru throne by his 
eS didos st son Janamejaya. The Mahābhārata refers to a 
- 5 eat snake sacrifice performed by this king. Im this 
connection it is mentioned that the king conquered 
Tere Although a passage of the Paūchavimša Brāh- 
a connects a Janamejaya with the snake-sacrifice 
Ce: ` aei I.. p. 274), the epic account of the Kuru 

Nad s Sarpa-satra cannot be accepted as sober history. 
But the conquest of Taxila may well be a historical fact, 
because King Janamejaya is represented as a great con- 
queror in the Brāhmaņas. Thus the Aitareya Brāhmaņa 
says (VIII. 21) * Janamejayah Parikshitah samantam 
sarvatah prithivim jayan pariyāyāšvena cha medhyene]e 
tadesha'bhi yajūa gātbā giyate : 


= 
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Asandivati dhānyādam rukminam harita srajam 
A&vam babandha sārangam devebhyo Janamejaya iti ” 


In another passage of the Aitareya Brahmana (V III. 11) 
it it stated that Yana eika aspired to be a “ Sarva- 
bhumi," i.e., a paramount sovereign - — 


" Evamvidam hi vai mà mevamvida yajayanti tasma- 
dahar jayamyabhitvarim senām jayamyabhitvarya senaya 
namā divyà na mānvshya ishava richchhantye shyāmi 
sarva mayuh sarva bhümir bhavishyāmiti.” 

The Puranas state that Janamejaya performed two 
horse sacrifices and had a dispute with Vaišampāyana and 
the Brihmanas. The Matsya version, which is considered 
by Pargiter to be the oldest, says the king made a success- 
ful stand against them for sometime, but afterwards gave 
in and, making his son king, departed to the forest; but 
the Vayu version has abridged the verses, and says he 
perished and the Brahmanas made his son king. The 
Paurānic narrative is strikingly confirmed by the evidence 
of the Brahmanas. The Petépsihs. Brahmana refers to one 
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of the horse sacrifices, and says that the priest who per- 
formed the sacrifice for him was Indrota Daivāpi Šauna- 
ka. The Aitareva Brahmana mentions the other sacrifice 
and names Tura Kāvasheya as his priest. It also con- 
tains a tale stating that at one sacrifice of his he did not 
employ the Kasyapas, butthe Bhūtaviras. ‘Thereupon a 
family of the Kasyapas called Asita-mriga forcibly took 
away the conduct of the offering from the Bhutaviras. 
We have here probably the germ of the Pauràapic' stories 
about Janamejaya’s dispute with the Brahmanas. An 
allusion to this quarrel oceurs also in Kautilya's Arthas- 
astra (Cf. **Kopaj Janamejayo Brāhmaņeshu vikrántah ”). 
The Gopatha Brahmana narrates an anecdote of 
Janamejaya and two ganders, pointing out the importance 
of Brahmacharya, and the time which should be devoted 
toit. The story is absurd, but it shows that Janamejaya 
was already looked upon as an ancient hero in the time 
of the Gopatha Brahmana. The Ramayana also refers 
to Janamejaya as a great king of the past (II. 64.42). 
Janamejaya's capital according to a gatha quoted in 
the Satapatha and Aitareya Brahmanas was Ásandivant, 
probably identical with the famous city of Hastinapura 
mentioned not only in the Mahābhārata, but also in the 
Ramayana, II.68.13, and the Ashtādhyāyi of Panini, VI. 
2. 101. The gatha has been quoted above in connection 
with the king's conquests. Its meaning is given below :— 
“Tn Āsandtvat Janamejaya bound for the gods a black-spotted, 
grain-eating horse, adorned with a golden ornament and with yellow 


garlands.” 
(Ezggeliug, Sat. Br., V, p. 3606) 


The palace of Janamejaya is referred to in the following 
passage of the Satapatha Brahmana :— 

“Even as they constantly sprinkle the equal prize-winning steeds 
so (they pour out) the eups full of fiery liquor in the palace of Jan- 


amejayn.'' 
(lid. p fV? 
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It was at the court of Janamejaya that Vaisampayana 
uy. | is said to have related the story of the great struggle be- 
-tween the Kurus and the Pandus. No direct independent 
A proof of this war is forthcoming, but a dim allusion to the 
battle of Kurukshetra is probably contained in the follow- 


ing verse of the Chhāndogya Upanishad (VI.17.9). 


Yato yata āvartate tad tad gachchhati mānavah 
Kurun asvabhirakshati. 


This gāthā has been referred to by Hopkins (The 
Great Epic of India, p 385). 

It may be asserted that the Pāņdus are a body of 
strangers unknown to the Vedic texts, and that therefore 
the story of their feuds with the Kurus must be post- 
Vedic. But such a conclusion would be wrong because, 
firstly, an argumentum ex silentio is always a weak argu- 
ment, and, secondly, the Pāņdus are nota body of strangers 
but are scions of the Kurus. Hopkins indeed says that 
they were an unknown folk connected with the wild 
tribes located north of the. Ganges (the Religions of 
India, p. 388). But Patañjali calls Bhîma, Nakula and 
Sahadeva Kurus (Ind. Ant. I. p. 350). Hindu tradition 
is unanimous in representing the Pāņdavas as an offshoot 
of the Kuru race. The testimony of Buddhist literature 
points to the same conclusion. In the Dasa-Brāh maņa 
Jātaka (Jātaka No. 495) a king * of the stock of 
Yuddhitthila” reigning “in the kingdom of Kuru and 
the city called Indapatta ” is distinctly called “ Koravya ” 
t. €., Kauravya—* belonging to the Kuru race.” | 

Already in the time of Āsvalāyana's Grihya Sitra 
(111.4) Vaisampüyana was known as Mahabharatacharya. 
Vaisampàyana is also mentioned in the Taittiriya Aran- 
yaka (1.7.5) and the Ashtādhyāyi of Panini (IV. 3. 
104). Whether Vaišampāyana was A contemporary of | 
Janamejaya or not, cannot be ascertained at the present - 
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moment. But have found nothing in the Vedic Jitera- 
ture itself which goes against the epic tradition. 


The early Vedic texts no doubt make no reference to 
the Mahābhārata, but they mention “ Itihāsas” (A, V. 
XV. 6. 11-12) Itis well known that the story recited 
by Vaisampāyana to Janamejaya was at first called an 
Itihāsa and was named “Jaya " or victory, i. e., victory 
of the Pāndus, the ancestors of the king. 


“ Muchyate sarva papebhyo Rāhuņā Chandramā yatha 
Jayo nàmetihaáso'vam srotavyo vijigishuna " 
(Mbh. Ādi. 62. 20). 


Janamejaya's brothers, Bhimasena, Ugrasena and Sru- 
tasena appear in the Satapatha Brahmana (XIII 5. 4. 3) 
and the Sankhayana Srauta Sūtra (XVI. 9. 7) as performers 
of the horse-sacrifice. In the Brihadaranyaka U pani- 
shad the question whither they have gone is made the 
subject of a philosophical discussion. Lt is clear that the 
Parikshitas had passed away before the time of the 
Upanishad, and it is also clear that there had been some 
serious scandal mingled with their greatness which they 
had atoned for by their horse-sacrifice. The Satapatha 
Brahmana quotes a gāthā which says :— 


“The righteous Pārikshitas, performing horse sacri- 
fices, by their righteous work did away with sinful work 
one after another.” 


The Puranas state that Janamejaya was succeeded by 
Šatāntka. Satāntka's son and successor was ASsvame- 
dhadatta. From Asvamedhadatta was born Adhisima- 
krishna. Adhisimakrishna’s son was Nichakshu, During 
king Nichakshu’s reign the city of Hastinapura is said 
to have been carried away by the Ganges, and the king 
is said to have transferred his capital to Kaušām bi ( Par- 
-giter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 5). 





e $ The Vedic texts do not refer to any of these succes- 
: i. sors of Janamejaya. The Rigveda no doubt mentions a 
^h E^ named Ašvamedha (V. 27. 4-6), but there is nothing 
=š to low that he is identical with Ašvamedhadatta. A 
E Sātrājita is mentioned in the Aitareya Brahmana 
and the Satapatha Brāhmaņa as a great king who defeated 
Dhritarüshtra, the prince of Kasi, and took away his 
sacrificial horse. He was probably a Bharata, but the 
patronymic Sātrājita indicates that he was different from 
Satanika the son of Janamejaya. The  Paichavimsa 
Brahmana, Jaiminiya Upanishad Brahmana and the 
Chhāndogya Upanishad mention a Kuru king named 
Abhipratārin Kākshaseni who was a contemporary of Giri- 
kshit Auchchamanyava, Saunaka Küpeya, and Driti Ain- 
drota. As Driti Aindrota was the son and pupil of In- 
drota Daivāpa Saunaka the priest of Janamejaya (Varnsa 
Brahmana; Vedic Index, Vol. I, pp. 27, 375), A bhipratārin, 
son of Kakshasena, appears to have been one of the imme- 
diate successors of Janamejaya. We have already seen 
that Kakshasena appears in the Mahābhārata (I. 94.54) 
as the name of a brother of Janamejaya.  Abhipratàrin 
was thus Janamejaya's nephew. The Aitareya Brāhmaņa 
and the Sankhayana Srauta Sūtra (XV. 16. 10-13) refer 
toa prince named Vriddhadyumna Ābhipratāriņa, appar- 
ently the son of Abhipratürin. The Aitareya Brahmana 
(Trivedi’s translation, pp. 322-323) mentions his son 
Rathagritsa and priest Suchivriksha Gaupālāyana. The 
Šānkhāy ana Srauta Sūtra informs us that Vriddhadyum- 
na erred in a sacrifice, when a Brahmana prophesied that 
the result would be the expulsion of the Kurus 
from Kurukshetra, an event which actually came to 
pass. 
The Chhandogya Upanishad refers to the devastation 
of the crops in the Kuru country by Matachi (hailstones or 
locusts) and the enforced departure of Ushasti Chükrüyana. 
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a contemporary of Janaka of Videha (Brihad. Up 
III, 4). 

The evidence of the Vedic texts and that of the 
Purāņas can be reconciled if we assume that, after the 
death of Janamejaya, the Kuru kingdom was split up into 
two parts. One part, which had its capital at Hastinapura, 
was ruled by the direct descendants of Janamejaya 
himself. The other part was ruled by the descendants 
of his brother Kakshasena. The junior branch probably 
resided at Indraprastha or Indapatta which probably 
continued to be the seat of a race of kings belonging to the 
Yuddhitthila gotta (Yudhishthira gotra', long after the 
destruction of Hāstinapura, and the removal of the main 
line of Kuru kings to Kausambi. 

All our authorities agree that during the rule of 
Janamejaya's suecessors great calamities befell the Kurus. 
Large sections of the people, including one of the reigning 
princes, were forced to leave the country, and to migrate 
to the eastern part of India. The transference of the royal 
seat of the Kuru or Bharata dynasty to Kausambi is proved 
by the evidence of Bhāsa. Udayana king of Kausimbi 
is described in the Svapnavāsavadatta (ed. Ganapati 
Sastrí, p. 138) as a scion of the Bharata family :— 


Bhāratānām kule jāto vinito jūānavāūchhuchi 
Tannārhasi balāddhartum rājadharmasva desikah. 


GENEALOGY OF THE PARIKSHITA FAMILY. 


Parikehit 


| 
Janamejay au Kakshasena Ugrasena Srutasena Bhimnasetna 


Šatānika Abhipratārin 
Aévamedhadatta — Vriddhadyumna 
Adhisl makrish na Rathngritan 
Nichakshu 
Kings of Kaušñšmbi Kings of Indapatta ( P) 
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THE AGE OF THE GREAT JANAKA. 


| fi We have seen that a series of calamities sadly crip- 
pled the Kurus; and the king of Hāstinapura hād to leave 


the country. During the age which followed „the Kurus 


played a minor part in politics. 
"The most notable figure of the succeeding age was 


Janaka the famous king of Videha. "That the great Janaka 


was later than the Pārikshitas admits of no doubt. We 


shall show later that hé was a contemporary probably of 


Nichakshu, and certainly of Ushasti Chakrayana during 


|whose time disaster befell the Kurus. In Janaka's time 


we find the prosperity, the sin, the expiation and the fall 
of the Pārikshitas apparently still fresh in the memory of 
the people and discussed as a subject of controversy in 
the royal court of Mithila. In the Brihadaranyaka 
Upanishad we find a rival of Yājūavalkya, the ornament 
of the court of Janaka, testing him with a question, the 
solution of which the former had previously obtained from 
a Gandharva who held in his possession the daughter of 
Kāpya Patanchala of the country of the Madras :— 

“Kya Pārikshitā bhavan " (Brihad U panishad, III, 
9. 1) whither have the Pārikshitas gone? ‘The solution 
of which therefore appears to have been looked upon as 
extremely difficult. 


Yajiavalkya answers: ** Thither where all ASvamedha 
saerificers go.” 

Consequently the Pārikshitas (sons of  Parikshit) 
must at that time have been extinct. Yet their life and 
end must have been still fresh in the memory of the 
people, and a subjeet of general euriosity. 

It is not possible to determine with precision the 
exact chronological relation between Janamejaya and 
Janaka. Epic and Pauranic tradition seems to regard 
them as contemporaries. Thus the Mahābhārata says that 
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Uddālaka (a prominent figure of Janaka's court) and his 
son Svetaketu attended the Sarpa-satra of Janamejaya :— 


Sadasya schābhavad Vyasah putra sishya sahayavàn 
Uddalakah Pramatakah Svetaketušcha Pingalah 
(Mbh., Adi., 53, 7.) 


The Vishņupurāņa says that Šatānika, the son and 
successor of Janamejaya, learned the Vedas from Yajna- 
valkya (Vishnu, P. IV. 21. 2). The unreliability of the 
epic and Pauranic tradition in this respect is proved by 
the evidence of the Vedic texts. We learn from the 
Satapatha Brāhmaņa (XIII. 5, 4, 1) that Indrota Daivàpa 
or Daivapi Saunaka was a contemporary of Janamejaya. 
His pupil was Driti Aindrota or Aindroti according to the 
Jaiminiya Upanishad and Vamsa Brāhmaņas. — Driti's 
pupil was Pulusha Prāchinayogya (Vedie Index, II, p. 9). 
The latter taught Paulushi Satyayajna. We learn from 
the Chhāndogya Upanishad (V. 11. 1-2) that Paulushi 
Satyayajüa was a contemporary of Budila Āsvatarāšvi 
and of Uddālaka Aruni, two prominent figures of Janaka's 
Court (ride Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, V. 14. 8. “ Janako 
Vaideho Budilam Āšvatarāšvim uvācha ” ; and III. 7. 1). 
Satyayajüa was therefore certainly a contemporary of 
Janaka of Videha. He was an elder contemporary because 
his pupil Somasushma Šātyayajūi Prachinayogya is men- 
tioned in the Satapatha Brāhmaņa (XI. 6, 2, 1-3) as 
having met Janaka. As Sātyayajūi certainly flourished 
long after Indrota Daivapi Saunaka, his contemporary 
Janaka must be considerably later than Janamejaya the 
contemporary of Indroia. 

We should also nóte that, in the lists of teachers given 


at the end of the tenth book of the Šatapatha Brahmana, | 


and the sixth chapter of the Brihadāraņyaka Upanishad, 
Tura Kāvasheya, the priest of Janamejaya, appears as s 
very ancient sage who was eleventh in the ascending line 


oo — 


e) 
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E" "from K ais whereas Vājtiavaikya, the contem porary 
m7 df. Janaka, was only fifth in the ascending line from the 
Ves same teacher. We quote the lists below :— 


— Janamejaya Tura Kāvasheya 
rc Yajñavachas Rājastambāyana 


& Kusri e 

(+ Sandilya 
Vatsya 
Vamakakshayana 
Māhitthi Yàajnavalkva Janaka 
Kautsa |». Asuri 
Mandavya Āsurāyaņa 

, Müàündükayvani Prasniputra Asurivasin 

Sanjiviputra Sanjiviputra 


It is clear from what has been stated above that 
| Janaka was separated by five or six generations from Jana- 
mejaya's time. Prof. Rhys Davids in his Buddhist 
Suttas (Introduction, p. xlvii) adduces good grounds for 
assigning a period of about 150 years to the five Theras 
from Upāli to Mahinda. If the five Theras are assigned a 
period of 150 years, the five or six teachers from Indrota 
to Somašushma, and from Tura to Vāmakakshāvaņa, 
the teacher of Māhitthi the contemporary of Yājūavalkya 
and Janaka, must be assigned 150 or 150 years. It is 
therefore reasonable to think that Janaka flourished about 
150 or 180 years after Janamejaya, and two centuries 
after Parikshit. If, following the Purāņas, we place Parik- 
shit in the fourteenth century B.C., we must place Janaka in 
the twelfth century. If, on the other hand, accepting the 
. identification of Guņākhya Sankh&yana with the author 
| of the Sankhayana Grihya Sūtra, we place Parikshit in 
the ninth century B.C., then we must place Janaka in 
the seventh century B. C. 
The kingdom of Videha, over which Janaka ruled, cor- 
. am roughly to the modern Tirhut in Bihar. Tt 
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was separated from Kosala by the river Sadanira, probab- ķi m 
ly the modern Gandak which, rising in Nepal, flows into | 
the Ganges opposite Patna (Vedic Index, II. 299). Olden- > 
berg, however, points out (Buddha, p. 398 n.) that the 
-~ Mahabharata distinguishes the Gandaki from the Sadánirà — | 
* Gandakiüeha Mahasonam Sadānirām tathaivacha.” 

i Pargiter identifies the Sadānirā with the Rapti. we | 
learn from the Suruchi Jātaka (489) that the measure 
of the whole kingdom of Videha was three hundred 
leagues. It consisted of 16,000 villages (J. 406). 


- Mithilà, the capital of Videha, is not mentioned in 
# the Vedic texts, butis constantly mentioned in the Jātakas 
and the epics. It is stated in the Suruchi Jātaka that the 
city covered seven leagues. We have the following 
description of Mithilā in the Mahājanaka Jātaka (Cowell's 
Jataka, Vol. VI, p. 30). 


By architects with rule and line laid out in order 
zx fair to see, 
With walls and gates and battlements, traversed by 
streets on every side, 
With horses, cows. and chariots thronged with tanks . 
it J and gardens beautified, 
Videha's far famed capital, gay with its knights and 
warrior swārms, 
Clad in their robes of tiger-skins, with banners 
ad s spread and flashing nrms, 
Its Brahmins dressed in Kaci cloth, perfumed with 
sandal, decked with zems, 
Its palaces and alltheir queens with robes of state 
and diadems, 








Aceording to the Ramayana (I.71.8) the roval family 
of Mithila was founded by a king named Nimi. His son 
was Mithi, and Mithi's son was Janaka I. The epic then 

, continues the gengalogy to Janaka TI (father of Sita) and 

4 sm X 








| sī dhi raja, King of Sānkāšya. The Vāyu 

] a 7-8; 89, 3-4) and the Vishnu (IV.5.1) Puranas re- _ 
INTE present. Nimi or Nemi as a son of Ikshvāku, and give ° ` 
a? < pope Videha (Sašāpena Vasishthasya- Videhah 
napadyata—Vāyu P.) „His son was Mithi whom both 

> Purāņas identify with Janaka I. The genealogy is 

" i» hen continued to Siradhvaja who is ; called the father of 

| ‘Sita, and is therefore identical with Janaka II of the 

` Rāmāyaņa. Then starting from Siradhvaja the Purāņas 
carry on the dynasty to its close. 'The last king is named 

he Kriti, and the family is called Janakavamsa. | 












Be, | Bhritestu Vahulāšvo bhud Vahulāšva sutah Kritih 
Cmm 


in santishthate vamso Janakānār mahāt manām 


- 


^ ¿ç z - Vāyu Purāna (89, 23). 
"^ The Vedic texts know a king of Videha named Nami 


Sāpya (Vedic Index, T. 436). But he is nowhere repre- 
AA e sented as the founder of the dynasty of Mithilà. On the 
— Contrary, a story of the Satapatha Brahmana seems to ~ 
— — indieate that the Videha kingdom was founded, by Videgha |. 
Māthava (Ved. Ind., II. “298; Sat. Br. 1. 4. 1, ete ; Olden- 
“beras Buddha, pp. 398-399. Pargiter, J.A.S.B. 1897, 
p. s7. et seq.) Videgha Māthava, w Those family riot ° 
was Gotama Rāhūgaņa, was at one time on. the Sarasvati. 
Agni Vaišvānara thence went burning along this earth 
towards the east, followed by Mathava and his priest, * 
till he eame to the river Sadanira which flows from `- 
„the northern mountain, and which he did not burn over. 
This ite 9 maņas did not cross in former times, 
thinking “it has not been burnt ovef by Agni VaiSvanara. ” Ë 
At that time the land to the wēstward was very uncul-” 
i tivated, and marshy, but at the time of Mathava’s arrival ^ 
many Brāhmaņas were there, and it was highly cultivated, = 
| . for the Brāhmaņas had caused Agni to taste it rough 

F sacrifices, „Mathava hEN I. then "eid to Agak where . 
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am I to abide P» “To the east of this river be thy 
P abode,” he replied. Even now, the writer of the 
Satapatha Brahmana adds, this forms the boundary 
` between the Kosalas and the Videhas. The name of the 
second king in the epic and the Paurànic lists, Mithi 
Vaideha, is reminiscent of Māthava V idegha. X 
a < 





> If Māthava Videgha was the founder of the roy 
line of Mithilā, Nimi, Nemi or Nami must be a later king x 
of Videha. In the Nimi Jātaka, Nimi is said to have A 
been born to “round off" the royal house of Mithila, Kk 
“the family of hermits.” The combined evidence of v» 
Vedie and Buddhist texts thus shows that Nimi was not 
the first, but probably one of the later kings. phe 
Majjhima Nikàya (II.74-83) and the Nimi Jātakā men-Z 
tion Makhüdeva as the progenitor of the kings of 
Mithilā. É. 
As the entire dynasty of Maithila kings was called 
“Janaka vamša (Vamso Janakanarh mahátmanám), and 
^ there were several kings bearing the name of Janaka, it 
is very difficult to identify any of these with the great 
“Janaka of the Vedic texts. But there is one fact which | 





ra "U 






* favours his identification with Siradhvaja of the Paurāņie 
list, 4e. the father of Sità. The father of Sita is, in 
the Raniya a younger contemporary of Asvapati 
king of the Kekayas (maternal grand-father of Bharata, 

t Ramayana, II. 9. 22). Janaka of the Vedic texts is also 
a contemporary of-Asvapati, prince of the ,Kekayas, 
as Uddalaka Aruni and Budila Asva i frequented 
the courts of both these princes ie TAE Sn D; Chh. 
Upa V. T1. 1-4; Brih.*Up.. ITI. 7 

It is more difficult to ovi. our Janaka with any of 
the kings of that name mentioned in the Buddhist 
Jātakas. Prof. Rhys Davids (Bud. Ind., p. 26) seems to 
Mi him with Maha-Janaka of the Jataka No. 55%. 
“The ūtterance of Maha-Janaka If of that Jataka: 


" GS 44,4 () 
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| deed rem mds us of the great philosopher-king. 


<a n ithe Mahabharata (xii. 219.50) we find the game 
+ E attributed to a king»of Mithila. 


- Api cha bhavati Maithilena gitam 
7 Nagaramupāhitam agninābhivikshya 

x l Na khalu mamahidahyate’tra kinchit 
Svayam idamāha Me sma bhūmipālah. 


‘The name of the king is given as Janaka (xii. 17. 18-19). 
vē In the Jaina Uttarādhyayana the saying is attributed to 
Nami (B. B E., XLV. 37). This fact coupled with the 
mention of Nemi in juxtaposition with Arishta in the 
Vishnu Purāņa (IV. 5. 13) probably points to the identi- 
fication of Nami or Nemi with Mahā-Janaka II who is 
represented in the Jātaka as the son of Arittha. If Mahā- 
Janaka II was identical with Nami,he cannot be identified 
with Janaka who is clearly distinguished from Nami in the 
. ‘Vedic texts. It is tempting to identify the Vedic Janaka 
. with Mahs-Janaka I of the Jātaka. 7 
p "Iu the Satapatha Brahmana and in the B,ihadarany aka . 
| Upanishad Janaka is called **Samrat. This shows that 
he was a greater personage than a “ Ràjan." Although 
š there is no trace in the Vedie literature of the use of the 
word *' Samrāj " as Emperor in the°sense of an overlord 
| of kings, still n mam Brahmana distinetly says that 
= the Samr as % higher authority than a ** Rajan” ; * by 
| offering th e Rājusūya he becomes king, and Sby the 
PA < Vajapeya he becomes Samrāj; and the office of king is 
the lower, and that of Samrāj the higher” (Sat. Bry v 
ET 11.35. XII. 8.8.49 XIV. 1.9. 8) In Asvalüyana 


Srauta-Sūtra X. .8. 14 Janaka is mentioned as a get 
— sacrificer. ` 
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The court of Janaka was throrīged with Brāhmaņas 
from Kosala and the Kuru-Panchala countries (e.g., 
Ašvala, Jāratkārava Ārtabhāga, Bhujyu Lahyayani, 
Ushasta Chākrāvaņa,  Kahoda Kaushitakeya, Gārgi 
Vāchaknavi, Uddālaka Āruņi, Vidagdha Sakalya). The 
tournaments of argument which were here held form a 
prominent feature in the third book of the Brihadaranyaka - 
Upanishad. The hero of these was Yajnavalkya Vāja- 
saneya, who was a pupil of Uddālaka Āruņi. Referring . 
to Janaka’s relations with the Kuru-Pafichala Brahmanas 
Oldenberg says (Buddha, p, 398) “ The king of the east, 
who has a leaning to the culture of the west, collects the 
celebrities of the west at his court—much as the intellects 
of Athens gathered at the court of Macedonian*princes.”’ 

The Brāhmaņas and the Upanishads throw some light 
on the political condition of northern India during the 
age of Janaka. From those works we learn that, besides 
Videha, there were nine states of considerable importance, 


* viz: ° 
_ 1. Gandhšra 
i 2. Kekaya - 
8. Madra 
4& Usinara 
5, Matsya 
6. Kuru 
7. Paūchāla 
Wm: Kasi 
9. Kosala 


Gandhara included the north-western part of the 
Pañjab and the adjoining portions of the N. W. Frontier 
- Province (Rāmāyaņa vii. 113. 11; 114. 11; Sindhorubha- 
vatah Pāršve). We learn from the Mahabharata ( XII. 
207.43) that it formed a part of Uttarapatha :— 
Uttarapathajanmanah kirtayishyami tàn api 
Yauna Kamboja Gàndhàrah Kirātā Barbaraih saha. 
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ve p =n from the epic and Paurāņic literature that 


— Gandhára contained two great cities, viz., Takshašilā and 
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Gāndhāra vishaye siddhe, tayoh puryau mahatmanoh 
'l'akshasya dikshu vikhyātā ramyā Takshašilā puri 
Pushkarasyāpi virasya vikhyata Pushkaravati. 

(Vayu Purana 88. 189-190. U/. Ramayana vii, 114. 11). 





The remains of Takshasila or Faxila are situated imme- 

diately to the east and north-eagt of Saraikala, a junction 

- on the railway, twenty miles north-west of Rawalpindi. 
The valley in which they lie is watered by the Haro 

. river. Within this valley and within three and a half 
— miles of each other are the remains of three distinct-eities. 
The southernmost and oldest of these occupies an elevated 

plateau, known locally as  Bhirmound (Marshall, A 

Guide to Taxila, pp. 1-4). V 

Pushkarāvati or Pushkalāvati (Prākrit Pukkalaoti, 
whence the Peucelaotis of Arrian) is represented by the 
modern Prang and Chārsadda, 17 miles N. E. of Peshawar, 

on the Suwāt river (Schoff, The Periplus of the 
Erythrzean Sea, pp. 183-184 ; Foucher, Gandhāra, p. 11). 
Gandhāra is a later form of the name of the people 

called Gandhāri in the Rig Veda and the Atharva Veda. 

In the Rig Veda (i. 126.7) the good wool of the sheep of 

the Gandhāris is referred to. Im the Atharva Veda 

(v. 22.14) the Gandhāris are mentioned with the Mūja- 
vants, apparently as a despised people. Im later times 

| the ‘angle of. vision’ of the men of the Madhyadesa 
changed, and Gandhara became the resort of scholars of 
LAT all classes who flocked to its capital for instructions in 
gs the three Vedas and the eighteen branches of knowledge. 
=> + Ina significant passage of the Chhāndogya Upanishad 
x | EON I. 4) Uddālaka Aruni mentions Gandhāra to illustrate 
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the desirability of having a duly qualified teacher 
from whom a pupil “ learns (his way) and thus remains 
liberated (from all world ties) till he attains (the Truth, 
Moksha). A man who attains Moksha is compared to 
a blind-folded person who reaches at last the onte of 
 Gandhara. We quote the entire passage below : 

* Yathā somya purusham Gandhārebhyo” bhinaddbā- 
ksham āniya tam tato'tijane visrijet, sa yatha tatra pran 
và udan vādharān và pratyan và pradhmāyita—abhinad- 
dhaksha ānito” bhinaddhaksho visrishtah. “asya yatha- 
bhinahanam pramuchya prabr uyādetām dišam Gandhara 
etām disam vrajeti. Sa grāmād grāmam  prichchhan 
paņdito medhāvi Gandharanevopasampadyeta, evameve- 
hāchāryavān purusho veda.” 


wO my child, in the world when a man with blind- 
folded eyes is carried away from Gandhāra and left in a 
lonely-place, he makes the east and the north and the 
west resound by crying “I have been brought here blind- 
folded, I am here left blind-folded.' Thereupon (some 
kind-hearted man) unties the fold on his eyes and says 
‘This is the way to Gandhāra ; proceed thou by this way.' 
The sensible man proceeds from village to village, en- 
quiring the way and reaches at last the (province) of 
Gandhāra. Even thus a man who has a duly qualified 
teacher learns (his way).”' 

The full import of the illustration becomes apparent 
when we remember that the Uddālaka Jātaka (No. 457) 
represents Uddālaka as having journeyed to Takshasilā 
(Takkasila) and learnt there of à world-renowned teacher. 
The Setaketu Jataka (No. 377) says that Setaketu, son of 
Uddalaka, went to Takshasilā and learned all the arts. 
The Satapatha Brahmana mentions the fact that Uddālaka 
Aruni used to drive about (dhāvayām chakāra) amongst 


' Dr. R, E. Mitra's translation of the Chhándogya Upanishad, p. 114 
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Pison tlie northern country (Sat. Br. xi. 4. 1. 1, et 
eg). . It is stated in the Kaushitaki Brahmana (vii. 6) 
K * Brāhmaņas used to go to the north for purposes of 
* study. The Jatak® stories are full of references to the 





te 









a native of Gandhāra, refers to the city in sūtra iv. 3. 93: 
The Kekayas were settled in the Panjab between 





= Gandhāra and the Beas. From the Ramayana (II. 68. ` 


19-22; VII. 113-114) we learn that the Kekaya territory 
lay beyond the Vipasa and abutted on the Gandharva 


or Gandhāra Vishaya” The Vedic texts do not mention 
the name of their Capital city, but we learn from the 

.. Ramayana that the metropolis was Rājagriha or Girivraja 
(identified by Cunningham with Girjāk or Jalalpur on the 
Jhelam). 


Ls 





* Ubhau Bharata Satrughnau Kekayeshu parantapau 
Pure Rājagrihe ramye mātāmaha nivesane ” 
(Ram., II. 67. 7). 


PF “ Girivrajam puravar am šighramāseduraūjasā ” 
g (Rām., 11. 68. 22). 
" There was ndis. "Rājagriha-Girivraja in Magadha, 


while Hiuen Tsang mentions a third Rajagriha in Po-ho 
or Balkh (Beal"Si-yu-ki, Vol. I, p. 44). In order to dis- 
„tinguish between the Kekaya city and the Magadha 
"Capital, the latter city was called ‘“Girivraja of the 
Magadhas ” (S. B. E., XIII, p. 150). 

A We. learn from the Puranas (Matsya, 48. 10-20, Vāyu 
99. 12-23) that the Ušinaras, Kekayas and the Madrakas 
were septs of the family of Anu, son of Yayāti. The 
Anu tribe is frequently mentioned in the Rig Veda 

iu = (a 105. 8; vii. 18.14; viii. 10, 5). : 
The king of kakata in the time o Janaka: “was 
ire _ Asvapati-who is probably identical with the king of the 
a * cam, im jen. oe od. the Ramayana} as the "father of * 
ft 
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E finito of Takshašilā as a university town. Pānini, , ine 3 
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Yudhājit and Kaikeyi, and the grandfather of Bharata. 
The Satapatha Brahmana (X. 6. 1. 2) and the Chbàn- 
dogya U panishad (V. 11. 4 et seq.) say hat king ASvapati 
instructed a number of Brahmanas, é¢.g., Aruna Aupa- 
— "wes Gautama, Satyayajna Paulushi, Mahasala Jābāla. © 
Budila Āšvatarāšvi, Indra-dyumna Bhallaveya, Jana 

_ Sarkarakshya, Prachtnasala Aupamanyava, and Uddē- 


laka Āruņi. 
The Jaina writers tell us that one-half of the kingdom 


of Kekaya was Aryan, and refer tohe Kekaya city called 
“Seyaviya.” (Ind. Ant., 1891, p: 375.) 
Madra roughly corresponds to Siālkot and its adja- 
^ ent districts in the central Paūjāb. Its capital was 
Sakala or Sāgalanagara (modern Siālkot). "This city is 
mentioned in the Mahabharata (II. 32.14) and several : 
— Jātakas (e.g. Kālingabodhi Jataka, No. 479, Kusa 
| Jātaka No. 531). The name of the ruler of Madra 
- * in the time of Janaka is not known. ' The Brihada- 
ranyaka Upanishad says that Madra was the nātive 
land of Kapya Pataūchala (see p. 16, ante; Weber, Ind. 
% Lit; p. 126), one of the teachers *of the celebrated 
x "Uddálaka Aruni (Brihad. Up. If. 7.1). The Madra 
= | peoplé were divided into two. sections?« The southern 
Madras lived in the Paūjāb. But the northern Madras, 
known as Uttara-Madras, are referred to in the Aitareya 
Brāhmaņa as living beyond the Himalayas in the 
neighbourhood of the Uttara-Kurus, probably, as 
immer conjectures, in the land of Kasmir. The Madras | 
are represented in the Mahābhārata and the Jatakas as 
living under a monarchical constitution. 4 
The country of the Usinaras was situated in the 
Madhyadeša. The Aitareya Brahmana (VIII. 14) says 
'"nsyüm dhruvayarn madhyamāvām pratishthāvām disi " 
lie the realms of the Kuru Paūehālas together with 
Vašas adm Udinaras. In the Kaushitaki U panishad 
K * F f : 
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1 > the Ušīnaras | are associated with the Matsyas, 
E tn | Kuru Paūchālas ahd the Vasas. They probably 
d in the hernmost part of the Madhyadeša 
dor in the Gopatha Brahmana the Ušinaras and Vašas 
are mentioned just before the Udichyas or northern- 
ers (Gop. Br, II. 9): Kuru Pafichaleshu Anga Maga- 
dheshu Kasi Kausalyeshu . Salva Matsyeshu sa Vasa 
* Usinareshudichyeshu. 
In the Kathasaritsig¢ara āited by Pandit Durgā- 
prasād and Kasinath E ndurang Parab, third edition, p. 5) 
Ušinaragiri is placed near Kanakbala the “ sanctifying 
place of pilgrfmage, at the point where the Ganges 
issues from the hills." | Usinaragiri is, doubtless, identical 
with Usiragiri of the Divyāvadāna (p. 22) and Usiradhvaja 
ofthe Vinaya Texts (Part II, p. 39). Pāņini refers to the 
> Usinara country in the sutras IT. 4. 20 and IV. 2. 118. 
In sütra II. 4. 20 Usinara is mentioned in juxtaposition 
with Kantha-(Kathaioi ?). Its capital was Bhoganagara 
or Bhojamagara (Mbh. V. 118.2). | 
« The Rig Veda (X. 59. 10) mentions a queen named 
Ušinarāņi. The Mahābhārata, the Anukramani and 
several Jatakas "mefition a king named Ušinara and 
his son  Sibi« (Mbh., XII. 29. 39; Vedic Index, 
Vol. I, p. 103, Mahā-Kaņha Jātaka, No, 469; Nimi 
Jātaka, No. 541 ; Mahā Nārada | Kassapa Jatāka, No. 544, 
” ete.). We do not know the name of Janaka's Ušinara 
contemporary. We learn from the Kaushitaki Upanishad- 
thateGārgya Bālāki, a contemporary of Ajātašatru of 
Kāsi,„and of Janaka, lived for some time in the Usinara 
country. 
„Matsya, says Prof. Bhandarkar (Carmichael Lectures, 
1918, pP. 53), originally included parts of Alwar, Jaipur 


and Bharatpur, and was the kingdom of the king Virāta 


_of the Mahābhārata, in whose LS the five Pandava 


x brothers resided incognito during the year of their 
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banishment. His capital has been identified with Bairat 


‘in the Jaipur State. Pargiter thinks that the Matsya 


capital was Upaplavya. But according to  Nilkantha 
Upaplavya (Mbh. IV. 72.14) was %Virātanagara sami- 
pastha nagarantaram.”’ 

The Matsyas appear in a passage of the Rig Veda 
(VII. 18. 6), whére they are ranged with the other 


“enemies of the great Rig Vedic conguēror Sudās. In the 


Gopatha Brahmana (I. 2. 9) they appear in connexion 
with the Salvas, in the Kaushitaki, Upanishad (IV. 1) 
in corfiexion with the Usinaras and | the Kuru Paūchālas, 
and inethe Mahābhāratanin connexion with the Chedis 
(V. 74. 16). Tn the Manu-Samhita the Matsyas together 
with the Kurükshetra, the Paüchalas, and the Surasena- 
kas comprise the land of the Brahmana Rishis (Brah- 
marshi-desa). 

The Satapatha Brāhmaņa (XIII. 5. 4. 9) mentions:8" 


-. Matsya king named Dhvasan Dvaitavana who celebrated 


Ma 


the horse sacrifice near the Sarasvati. The, Brahmana 
quotes the following gatha :— 

* Fourteen steeds did king Dv aitex ana, victorious iu 
battle, bind for Indra  Vritrahan, whgnce the lake 
Dvaitavana (took its name).” | ba 

The Mahābhārata mentions the lake Dvaitavana as 
well as a forest called Dyaitavana which spread over the 
banks of the river Sarasvati "Mbh..III, 21-25). 


The name of Janaka's contemporary ruler is not 


known. That the country*of the Matsyas was an im- 


portant place in the time of Ajatasatru of Kasi, and of 
Janaka, is known from the Kaushitaki U panishad. 

The Kuru country fully maintained its reputation as 
the cēntre of Brāhmaņical culture in the age of Janaka. 
Kuru Brāhmaņas (e.g., Ushasti Chākrāvaņa) played a 


« prominent part im the philosophical discussions ol 
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But it” was precisely at this time that a 
an calamity befell the Kurus, and led to an exodus 

sections of the Kuru people including Ushasti 
m aj, The Ghhīndogya-Upanishad (I.10.1) says 








| e Matachi-hateshu Kurushu ātikyā saha jāyayā Ushastir 


ha Ohākrāyaņa ibhya-grāme pradranaka uvāsa.” One 
commentator took Matachi to "mean rakta-varnab 
" kshudra-pakshi viSeshah. Professor Bhandarkar says 
that the explanation «of this commentator is confirm- 
ed by the fact. that Mataehi is a Sanskritised form 


«of the “well- known Canarese word `° midiche "which 


is nme by Kittel's Dietienary as “a a grasshopper, 
_a locust.” ‘et 


If the "Puršņic "list of Janamejaya's successors be 
accepted as historical then it would appear that 
Nichakshu was probably the Kuru king in the time 
of Janaka. 


1. Janamejaya sams da. MIMIO Daivāpa 
" | Saunaka 

2. Satānika .. 2. Driti Aindrota (son- 
Pm j and pupil) 
3. ASV amedffadatta ... 8. Pulusha Prāchinayo- 

| 4 . gya (pupil) 
4. Adhisjmakrishna — > 4. Paulushi Satyayajña , 

T (pupil) è 
6. Nichakshu — ... 5. Somašushma Sātya- va 

x á yajfii (pupil) ; Jana- 
le. i m ka's contemporary 


Curiously enough it is Nichakshu who is represented 
in the Puranas as'the removér of the seat of government 
from Hastinapura to Kausümbt. We have sc dica- 
tion that the city of Kausümbi really existed about 
this time (cf. Weber, Ind. Lit., p. 323). The Satapatha* 
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Brahmana makes Proti Kaušāmbeya a contemporary of 
“ Uddālaka Āfuņi who figured in the court of Janaka.. It 
is thus clear that Kausambeya was a contemperary of — 
Janaka. Now, Harisvāmin in Ms commentary on the 
Satapatha Brahmana understood Kausimbeya to mean” s ` 
a ‘native of the town of Kaušāmbi” It is therefore ~*~ 
. permissible to think that Kausimbi existed in the time 








-= of Janaka, and hence of Nichakshu: There is thus no 


difficulty in the way of aecepting the Paurfnic statement. 
According to the Puranas the Change of capital was due 
to thé" inroad of the river Ganges. A not her, and a more 
poter m cause was per s the devastation of the Kuru 
country by Matachi. rom this time the Kurus nppear 
to have lost their politiealsimportance. „Fhey sank to the 
level of a second-rate power. 

But the Bharata dynasty, as distinguished from the 
Kuru people, exercised wide sway down to the time of tHe 
Satapatha Brahmana (XIII. 5.1.11). —. 

Paüchala roughly” corresponds to *he Budaon, Fur- 
rukhabad and the adjoining districts of the United 
Provinces, "There is no trace in the Vedic literature of 
the epic and Jataka division of the Pañcbālas into ndr- 
thern (Uttara) and southern (Dakshina). "But the 
Vedic texts knew .a division into eastern and western, 
because the Samhitopanishad Brālīmaņa makes mention 






^. ofthe Prachya Panchalas (Ved, Ind., T. 469). The most 
ancient capital of Paūchāla was Kampilya which has 


been identified with Kampil on the old (Ganges het Ween 
Budaon and Farrukhabad. ‘The Satapatha Brahmana 
(XIII. 5. 4. 7) mentions another Panchala town Parivakra 
or Parichakra identified by Weber with Ekachakra of the 
Mahabharata (Ved. Ind., k 491). = 

„Paūchālas were also called Krivi in the Šatapatha 
Brahmana.” The Krivis appear in the Rig Veda as settled 


T on the Sindhu (Indus) and Asikni (Chenab). |. Oldenberz 










E . obse Due daha; P- NAN “We are to look to find 
=. Zein: the people of the Pajichalas, of the stock of the 
| : Samhitä, the Turvagas also as well as the Krivis.” 
BE stipportā the conjēcture by guoting a passage of 
i bh tho. Šatapatha Brāhmaņa (XIII. 5. 4. 16) which says 
- “when Šātrāsāha (king of “the Paūchālas) makes the 
Ašvamedha offering the Taurvagas arise, six thousand 
= and six and thirty Glad in mail.” . gi (o 


~~. Tbe Paūchālas Fra included the Kesins (Ved. Ind., I. 
187) and probably fhe Sriūjayas (Pargiter, Markandeya 
_ Parana, p. 353; Mbh. I. 138.37; V. 48.41). In Mbh, 
VIII. 11. 31 Uttamaujas is califa a Pañohalya; Fhile i in 
VIII. 75. 9 he is called a Srifijaya. 


In the Mahābhārata the royal family "of the Pañ- 
= chālas is represented as an offshoot of the Bharata 
dynast? (Adi. 94. 33). The Purāņas say the same 
thing (Matsya 50. 1-16; Vāyu, 99, 194-210) and name 
Divodāsa, Sudasa and Drupada among the kings of 
the Pañchāla branch. Dfvodāsa and Sudasa are famous 
kings in the Rig Veda where they are «closely connected 
with the Bharatas (Ved. Ind. I, p. 363 ; IL, pp. 95, 454). 
But they are not mentioned as Paüchala kings. In the 
Mahābhārata Drupada is also called Yajfiasena and one of 
S his sons was named Sikhandin (Mbh. Ādi. 160. 24; 
Bhisma, 190, efseg.). A Sikhandin Yajūasena is mention- 
ed in the Kaushitaki Brāhmaņa (VII. 4) but he is describ- 


edenot as a prince, but as a priest of Késin Dālbhya, 
king of the Paūchālas. 










^ 






The external history of the Paūchālas is mainly that 
of wars and alliances with the Kurus. The Mahābh' rata 
preserves traditions of eonflietibetween the Kurus and the 
Paūchālas. We learn from chapter 166 of the Ádiparva 

that Uttara Pafichala was wrested from the Paiichālas by 
the Kurus and given away to their preceptor. Curiously 
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enough the Somanassa Jātaka (No. 505) places Uttara 
Paūchālanagara in Kururattha. . 


— * The relations between the two peoples (Kurts and Pañ- 
chālas) were sometimes friendly and they were connected | 
by matrimonial alliances. Kesin Dalbhya or Dārbhya, a- * 
king of the Paūchālas, was sister's son to UchchaihSravas, = 
king of the Kurus (Ved. Ind. I. 84. 187. 468). 

 Uehchaihs$ravas occur8 as the name of a Kuru prince in 
the dynastic list of the Mahābhārata (I. 94 53). In the 
epic a Paūchāla princess is married to the Pandavas 
who are represented as scions of the Kuru royal 
family: wry 3 
Among the most famous kings of the Paūchālas men- 
tioned in the Vedic literature are Kraivya, Kesin Dālbhya, 
Šona Sātrāsāha, Pravāhaņa Jaivali and Durmukha. Dur- 
mukha is also mentioned in the Kumbhakāra Jātāka (No. 
408). His kingdom is called Uttara Panchalarattha and 
his capital Kampillanagara. He is represented as a con- 
temporary of Nimi, king of Videha. If Nimi bethe penul- 
timate king of Janaka's family as the Nimi Jātaka 
(No. 541) suggests, Durmukha must be later than 
Janaka. | 





Pravāhaņa Jaivali, on the other hand, was Janaka s 
contemporary. This prince appears in the Upanishads as 
engaged in philosophical discussions with Ā runi, Svet: aketu, 
Silaka Salavatva, and Chaikitayana Dalbhya ( Brihad. Up., 
VI. 2; Chh. Up, 1.8.1; V.3.1). The first two teachers 
are known to have been contemporaries of Janaka. 


The kingdom of Kaši was 300 leagues in extent 
(Jātaka No. 391). It had its capital at Bārāņasi also 
called Surundhana, Sudassana, Brahmavaddhana, Pup- 
phhavati, Ramma city, and Molini (Carmichael Lectures, 
1918, pp. 50-51). “he walls of Bārāņāši were twelve 

+ leagues round by themselves (Tandulanali Jātaka). 







The Kāšis, i. e., the people of Kasi, first appear in the 
Paippalād: recension of the Atharva Veda (Ved. Ind., IT. 
16 ic 'Phey were closely connected with the people 
pes and of Videha. Jala Jātūkarņya is mentioned 
the Sānkhāyana Srauta Sūtra (XVI. 29. 5) as having 
Este the position of Purohita of the three peoples of 
Kasi, Videha and Kosala in the life-time of Svetaketu, a 
contemporary of Janaka. Curiously enough a king named 
“Janaka i is mentioned in the Sattubhasta Jātaka (No. 402) 
as reigning in Benares. This Janaka cannot be the 
Janaka of the Upanishads, for we learn from those works 
"that, in the time of the famous Janaka, Ajatasatru was on 
the throne of Kasi. 
Very little is known regarding the ancestors of 
| Ajatasatru. His name does not occur in the Pauranic 
lists of Kasi sovereigns (Vayu 92. 21-74; Vishnu IV. 
8. 2-9), nor does the name of Dhritarashtra, king of Kasi, 
who was defeated by Satanika Satrajita with the result 
that the Kāšis down to the time of the Satapatha Brah- 
mana gave up the kindling of the sacred fire. The 
Purāņas represent the Kasi family as branch of the house 
of Purüravas the great ancestor of the Bharatas. Of the 
kings mentioned in the Purāņas the names of two only 
(Divodāsa and Pratardana) can. be traced in the Vedic 
literature. But the Vedic texts do not connect them with 
Kasi. à 
In the Mahāgovinda Suttanta Dhatarattha, king of 
Kasi, who must be identified with Dhritarāshtra, king of 
Kasi mentioned in the Satapatha Brāhmaņa, is represent- 
ed asa Bharata prince (Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the 
Buddha, Part II, p. 270). 

" The Bharata dynasty of Kasi seems to have been 
supplanted by a new line of kings who had the family 
name Brahmadatta. and were probably of Videhan origin. 
That Brahmadatta was the name of a family, and not of 
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any particular king, has been proved by Prof. Bhandarkar 
and Mr. Hāritkrishna Dev (Carmichael Lectures, 1918, 
p.56). The Matsya Purana refers to a dynasty consisting 
of one hundred Brahmadattas : | 
Satam vai Brahmadattānām 
Viranam Kuravah satam 
4 ' , 
9 ww (Matsya p. 273. 71.) 
The * hundred Brahmadattas" are also mentioned 
in the Mahābhārata, II. 8. 23. 


In the Dummedha' Jātaka the name Brahmadatta is 
applied both to the reigning king and to his son. ( Cf. the 
Susima Jātaka, the Kummā Sapinda Jataka, the Atthana 
Jātaka, Lomasa Kassapa J ātaka, etc.). : 


That the Brahmadattas were of Videhan origin appears 
from several Jātakas. For instance, the Mātiposaka 
Jātaka (No. 455), which refers to king Brahmadatta of 


Kasi, has the following line : 
mutto' mhi Kāsirājena Vedehena yasassinā ti. 


In the Sambula Jātaka (No. 519) prince Sotthisena 
son of Brahmadatta, king of Kasi is called Vedehaputta : 


Yo putto Kāsirājassa Sotthiseno ti tam vidu 
tasssham Sambulā bhariyā, evarn jānāhi danava, 
Vedehaputto bhaddan te vane basati ñturo. 


Ajātašatru, the Kasya contemporary of Janaka, seems 
to have belonged to the Brahmadatta family. The Upa- 
nishadie evidence shows that he was a contemporary ot 
Uddalaka. The Uddālaka Játaka tells us that the reien- 


- “ing king of Benares in the time of Uddālaka was Brahms- 


datta. 
6 
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Alii appears in the Upanishads as engaged in 





i _ philosophical discussions | Gargya Bālāki. In the 
Kaushitaki Upanishad he is ‘represented as being jealous 

a. af Janaka's fame as a patron of learning. 

& The Satapatha Brāhmaņa (V. 5. 5. 14) mentions a 


person named Bhadrasena À jatasatrava who is said to 
have been bewitched by Uddālaka Aruni. Macdonell and 
Keith call him a king of Kasi. He was apparently the 
son and successor of Ajatasatru (S.B.E, X LI, p. 141). 


The kingdom of Kosala corresponds roughly to the 
modern Oudh. It was separated from Videha by the 
river Sadānīrā. 


The Vedic texts do not mention any city in Kosala. 
But if the Rāmāyaņa is to be believed the capital of 
Kosala in the time of Janaka was Ayodhyā which stood 
on the banks of the Sarayü and covered twelve yojanas 
(Ram. I. 55-7). The Vedic works do not refer to the Iksh- 
vāku king Dašaratha who is represented in the Rāmāyaņa 
as the Kosalan contemporary of Janaka.  Dasaratha's son 
according to the Ramayana was Rama. The Rig Veda 
(X. 93. 14) mentions a powerful person named Raima 
but does not connect him with Kosala. The Dašaratha 
Jataka makes Dasaratha and Rama kings of Baranasi, 
and disavows Sitā's connection with Janaka. A 

Kosala was probably the fatherland of Janaka's 
Hotri priest ASvala who was very probably an ancestor 
of Āsvalāyana Kausalya mentioned in the Prasna Upa- 
nishad as a disciple of Pippalāda and a contemporary of 
Sukešā Bhāradvāja and of Hiraņyanābha, a Kosalan 
prince. 


The details of Kosalan history will be discussed i in a 


subsequent chapter. f . 
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THE LATER VAIDEHAS OF MITHILA. 
The Purāņas give the following lists of Janaka's 


successors :— 
Vayu (89. 18-23) 
Stradhvajāttu jatastu 
Bhānumānnāma Maithilah 
Tasya Bhānumatah putrah 
Pradyumnascha pratāpavān 
Munistasya suta Schapi 
Tasmād Urjavahah smritah 
Urjavahāt sutadvajah 
Sakuni stasya chatmajah 


Svagatah Sakunenputrah 
Suvarchā stat sutah smritah 
Srutoyastasya dāyādah 
Susruta stasya chātmajah 
Susrutasya Jayah putro 
Jayasya Vijayah sutah 
Vijayasya Ritah putra 
Ritasya Sunayah smritah 
Sunayad Vitahavyastu 
Vitahavyātmajo Dhritih 
Dhritestu Vahulásvo'bhüd 
Vahulasva sutah Kritih 
Tasmin santishthate vamso 
„ Janakānām mahātmanām 


Vishnu (TV. 5. 12-13) 
Siradhvajasyā patyam Bhā- 
numān Bhānumatah Šata- 
dyumnah, tasya Suchih tas- 
mid Urjavahonima putro 
jajūe—tasyāpi Satvara- 
dhvajah, tatah Kunih, Ku- 


neranjanah 


tatputrah Ritujit, tato’ rish- 
ta-Nemih, tasmat Srutayuh, 
tatah Sdryasvah, tasmad 
Sanjayah, tatah Kshemarih, 
tasmad Anenah, man 
Minarathah, tasya Satya- 
rathah, ^ tasya Satyara- 
thih,  Sātyaratherupaguļ, 
tasmāt Upaguptah, tasmāt 
Sasvatah, tasmāt Sudhanvā 
(Suvarchah) tasyapi Subha- 
sah, tatah Susrutah tasmāj- 
Jayah, Jayaputro Vijayah, 
tasya Ritah, Ritat Sunayah 
tato Vitahavyah. Tasmād 
Sanjayah 






tasmād Kshemāšvah, tasmāt 
Dhritih, Dhriter Vahulās- 
vah, tasya putrah, Kritih, 
Kritau santishthate, yam 


Janaka vamsah. 
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It will be seen that the two Pauranic lists do not 
; =? wholly agree with each other. The Vayu Purana omits 
- many names including those of Arishta and Nemi. The 
— — Vishnu Purana, or the scribe who, wrote the dynastic list 
contained in it, probably confounded the names Arishta 
I and Nemi and made one out of two kings. Arishta is 
very probably identical with Arittha Janaka of the Mahā- 
s Janaka Jataka. Nemi is very probably the same as Nami 
Tap” of the Uttarādhyayana Sūtra to whom is ascribed the 
| same saying (“when Mithila is on fire, nothing is burned 
that belongs to me ”) which is attributed to Maha-Janaka 
II, son of Arittha, in the Mahā-Janaka Jātaka. S 
With the exception of Arishta and Nemi or Nami 
\ none of the kings in the Paurāņic lists can be satisfactorily 
lidentified with the Videhan monarchs mentioned in the 
Vedic, Buddhist and Jaina literature. It is therefore 
difficult to say how far the Purāņiec lists are historical. “ 
The Vedic texts mention besides Māthava and Janaka 
two other Vaideha kings, namely, Para Ālhāra and Nami 
Sāpya. Macdonell and Keith identify Para Ahlāra with 
Para Aínüra, king of Kosala, about whom we shall speak 
In a subsequent chapter. Nami Sāpya was probably 
identical with king Nami of the Uttarādhyayana Siitra, 
Nemi of the Vishnu Purana, and Nimi of the Makhadeva 
Sutta of the Majjhima Nikaya, the Kumbhakara Jataka 
and the Nimi Jataka. In the last mentioned work it 
„līs stated that Nimi was the penultimate sovereign of the 
Maithila family. According to the Kumbhakara Jātaka 
and the Uttarādhyayana Sütra (S. B. E. XLV. 87) he 
wasa contemporary of Dummukha (Dvimukha) king of 
Paūchāla, Naggaji (Naggati) of Gandhāra, and of Karandu 
(Karakandu) of Kalinga. This synchronism accords with 
Vedie evidence. Durmukha the Paüchala king had a 
priest named Brihadukthe (Vedic Index, I. 370) who was 
the son of Vāmadeva (Ibid, II. 71). Vāmadeva was a ° 
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contemporary of Somaka the son of Sahadeva (Rig Veda ` 


IV. 15. 7. 10) Somaka was a contemporary of Bhima 


king of Vidarbha and Nagnajit king of Gandhāra 
(Aitareya Brāhmaņa VII. 84). From this it is clear that 
Durmukha was a contemporary of Nagnajit. This is 
exaetly what we find in the Kumbhākāra Jataka and the 
Uttarādhyayana Sūtra. — - = 

In the Paüchavimsa or Tandya Brāhmaņa (XXV. 10. 
17-18) Nami is mentioned as a famous sacrificer. The 
Nimi Jātaka sĀys that Nimi was “ born to round off" the 
royal family “like the hoop ofa chariot wheel." Address- 
ing his predecessor the sooth-sayers said “great king, 
this prince is born to round off your family. This your 
family of hermits will go no further.” 

Nimi's son Kāļāra Janaka (Makhādeva Sutta of 
the Majjhimanikaya II. 82; Nimi Jataka) is said to 
"have actually brought his line to an end. This «king 
is apparently identical with Karāla Janaka of the 
Mahābhārata (XII. 302. 7). Inhis Arthašāstra Kautilya 
says ''Bhoja, known also by the name Dāņdakya, 
making a lascivious attempt on a Brahmana maiden, 
perished along with his kingdom and relations ; so also 
Karāla, the Vaideha.” Karāla, the Vaideha, who perished 
along with his kingdom and relations, must be identified 
with Kalāra (Karala) who according to the Nimi Jataka 
brought the line of Vaideha kings to an end. The down- 
fall of the Vaidehas reminds us of the fate of the Targuins 
who were expelled from Rome for a similar crime. As in 
Rome, so in Videha, the overthrow of the monarchy was 
followed by the rise of a republie—the Vajjian Con- 
federacy. 

There is reason to believe that the Kasi people had 
a share in the overthrow of the Vaideha monarchy. 
Already in the time of the great Janaka, Ajatasatru king 


of Kasi could hardly conceal his jealousy of the Videhan 
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E ing’ fame. “The passage <y lā Kasyo vā Vaideho 
Vos putra u dhanu radhijyam kritva dvau vana 

i as safātnātivyādhinau haste kritvopotishthed és 












Šā ae 3riha | Upanishad III. 8. 2:) probably refers to frequent 
= cn) between the kings of Kāši and Videha. 


The Mahābhārata (XII. 99. 1-2) refers to fhē'old story 
pūrātanām) of a great battle between Pratar- 
dana (king of Kasi according to the Ramayana "VII. 48. 
15) and Janāka king of Mithilā. It is stated in the 
Pali commentary Paramatthajotikā (Vol. I, pp. 158- 
165)..£hat the Lichchhavis; who succeeded  Janaka's 
dynasty as the strongest political power in Videha, and 
formed the most important element of the Vajjian Con- 
federacy, were the offsprings of a queen of Kasi. This 
probably indicates that awjunior branch of the royal 
family of Kāši established itself in Videha. 





THE DECCAN IN THE AGE OE THE LATER VAIDEHAS. 


The expression * Dakshiņāpadā " occurs in the Rig 
Veda (X. 61. 8) and refers to the place where the exile 
goes on being expelled. In the opinion of several scholars 
this.simply means *' the South " beyond the limits of the 
recognised Aryan world. Dākshiņātya is found in Pāņini 
(IV. 2.98). Dakshiņāpatha is mentioned by Baudhā- 
yana coupled with Surāshtra (Bau. Satra I. 1. 29). It is 
however extremely difficult to say what Pànini or Bau- 
dhāyana exactly meant by Dākshiņātya or Dakshiņāpatha. 

Whatever may be the correct meaning of those terms 
it is certain that already in the age of the later Vaidehas 
the Aryans had crossed the Vindhyas and established 

mem states in the Deccan. One of these states was 
Vidarbha. Vidarbha or Berar was certainly a famous 
kingdom in the time of Nami or Nimi. We have already 
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<$ Ā that the Krrmbifākšša Jataka and. the Uttarb- - 
dhyay ana make him i ontemporary of Naģgaji; Nas gati — à 
Or Nagnajit king of. āra. We learn from the 
Aitareya Brahmana 34) that Nagnajit was a con- Pi; 
temporary of Bhīma king of Vidarbha. | s- Fis p 
poU Etamu haiva prochatuh Parvata aradau Somākāya F1 | 
Sāhadevyāya ee Cm Sārūjayāya Babhfave Daivā- S 
vridhāya Bhīmāya aidarbhāya Nagnajite Gūndhāfāya.” af 
Vidarbha therefore existed as an independent king- 
dom in the time of Nimi. The kingdom is mentioned in - 
the Jaiminīya U panishad Brāhmaņa (II. 440; Ved. Ind. | 
II. 297). It was famous for its Mācbalas (perii L Y 
species of dog) which killed tigers. The Prasna U panishad 
mentions a sage of Vidarbha named Bhārgava as a contem- 
` porary of Asvalayana. A sage called Vidarbhi Kaundineya 
is mentioned in the Brihadāraņyaka Upanishad. The name 
Kaundineya is apparently derived from the city of 
Kundina, the capital of =. (Mbh. III. 78. 1-2; 
Harivamsa, Vishnuparva, 60), represented by the 
modern Kaundinya-pura on the banks of the Wardha in the ç 
Chàndur taluk of Amraoti (Gaz. Amraoti, Vol. A, p. 406). 
From the Purāņic account of the Yadu family it 
appears that Vidarbha, the eponymous hero of the Vidar- 
bhas, was of Yadu lineage (Matsya Purana, 44. 36: Vāyu 
Purāņa, 95. 35-36). l 
If the evidence of the Kumbhakara Jātaka has any 
value, then Nimi king of Videha, Nagnajit king of Gan- 
dhāra and Bhīma king of Vidarbha must be considered to 
be contemporaries of Karandu `of Kalinga. It follows 
from this that the kingdom of Kalinga was in exist- 
ence in the time of Nimi and his contemporaries of the 
Brāhmaņa period. The evidence of the Jātaka is con- 
firmed by that of the Uttaradhyayana Sūtra. The Maha- 
govinda Suttanta (Dialogues of the Buddha, II. 270) 
makes Sattabhu king of Kalinga a contemporary of Renu 
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= ' 4 5 Kitbilā, and of Dhatirattha c or Dhritarashtra 
FI asi | x in the sye ay Brahmana, ti 
There can thus be bt that Kalinga arad 
£u an independent kingdom. in the time of which the 
lee Brāhmaņas speak. It R. the whole coast from 
the river Vaitaraņi (Mbh. TII. 114. 4) in Orissa to the 
F: | borders | "of the Andhra territory. , _We learn from the 
A Jātakās that the capital of Kalinga was Damtapuranagara 
m. (Dantakura, Mbh. V. 48. 76). The Mahābhārata mentions 
we ‘another capital called Rajapura (XII. 4. 3).- The Jaina 
E writers refer to a third city called Karmchanapura (Ind. Ant.” 
1891, p. 375). 
| x The Mahāgovinda Suttanta refers to arfother southern 
3 realm, namely, Assaka which existed in the time of Renu 
and Dhatarattha (Dhritarashtra). It was ruled by king 
Brahmadatta who had his capital at Potana. 

The Aitareya Brahmana refers (VIII. 14) to princes 
of the south whoare called Bhojas and whose subjects 
are called the Satvats “dakshinasyam diši ye ke cha 
- Batvatàrn rājāno Bhaujyāyaivate * bhishichyante Bhojetye- 
nānabhishiktāhāchakshata. " In the Satapatha Brahmana 
(XIII. 5. 4. 21) the defeat by Bharata of the Satvats, 
and his taking away the horse which they had prepared 
for an A$vamedha are referred to. These Satvats must ` 
have lived near Bharata's realm, i. e., near the Ganges 
and the Yamuna (ef. Sat. Br. XIII. 5. 4. 11). But in 
the time of the Aitareya Brāhmāņa they must have 
moved southward. Their kings were called Bhojas. 
This account of the Satvats and the Bhojas, deduced 
from the Brāhmaņical statements, accords strikingly 
with Pauranic evidence. It is stated in the Puranas 
that the Sātvatas and the Bhojas were offshoots of the 
Yadu'family which dwelt at Mathurā on the banks of the 

. Yamuna (Matsya, 48. 48; 44. 46-48; Vayu, 94. 52; 95. 
48; 96. 1-2; Visbņu, IV. 18. 1-6). We are further + 
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told by the same authorities that they were the kindreds 

of the southern realm of Vidarbha (Mat. 44.36; Vāyu 

95. 25-36). We have evidence of a closer connection 

between the Bhojas and. Vidarbha. The inclusion of a 

place called Bhojakata in Vidarbha is proved by the 

Harivarnša (Vishnu Parva, 60. 32) and the Mahābhārata 

(V. 157. 15-16). The Chammak grant of the Vākātaka king 

Pravarasena II makes it clear that the Bhojakata territory 

was equivalent, to the Ilichpur district in Berar or Vidarbha 

(J. R. A. S., 1914, p. 329). Dr. Smith says," The name 

-Bhojakata ‘ castle of the Bhojas” implies that the province 

à was named after a castle formerly held by the Bhojas, 

an ancient ruling race mentioned in the edicts of Asoka.” 

Kālidāsa in his Raghuvarnsa (V. 39-40) calls the king of 

Vidarbha a Bhoja (cf. also Mbh. V. 48. 74; 157. 17). But 

Vidarbha was not the only Bhoja state. The Aitareya 

Brāhmaņa refers to several Bhoja kings of the south. 

A line of Bhojas must have ruled in Dandaka. A passage V 
in the Arthašāstra (Ed. 1919, p. 11) runs thus :— 

* Dandakyo nāma Bhojah Kāmāt Brāhmaņa-kanyām 
abhimanyamanas sabandhu rāshtro vinanása"—a Bhoja 
known as Dàndakya, or king of Dandaka, making a lasci- 
vious attempt on a Brāhmaņa girl, perished along with his 
relations and kingdom. We learn from the Sarabhanga 
Jātaka (No. 522) that the kingdom of Daņdaki had its 
capital at Kumbhavati. According to the Ramayana 
(VII. 92. 18) the name of the capital was Madhumanta. 

It is elear, from what has been stated above, that there 
were, in the age of the later Vaidehas, and the Brahmanas, 
many kingdoms in the south, namely, the Bhoja kingdoms, 
one of which was Vidarbha, and another, probably, Danda- 
ka, as well as Kalinga and Assaka (on the Godavari, Sutta 
Nipata S. B. E., X, pt. II, p. 18$). With the exception 
of these states the whole of Trans-Vindhyan India was 
Occupied by non-Aryan (dasyu) tribes such as the 
ln 7 
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 Andhras, Sabaras, Pulindas and probably also the Mūtibas 
. (Ait. Br. VIL. 18). In the opinion of Dr. Smith the 
P: “Ty dk NE C OM | | 
= Andhras were a Dravidian people, now represented by the 
RC ` id 
large population speaking the Telugu language, who 
occupi x d the Krishna. 
occupied the deltas of the Godāvarī an ri ; 
Mr. P. T. Srinivas Iyengar argues that the Andhras 
were originally a Vindhyan tribe, and that the extension 
of Andhra power was from the west to the east down the 
Godāvarī and Krishņā valleys (Ind. Ant., 1913, pp. 276-8). 
Prof. Bhandarkar, however, points out that the Serivāņij 
Jataka places Andhapura, i. e., the pura or capital of the 
Andhras, on the river Telavāha which is either the modern 
Tel or Telingiri both not far distant from each other and 
flowing near the confines of the Madras Presidency and 
the Central Provinces. (Ind. Ant., 1915, p. 71.) 
The Sabaras and the Pulindas are described in the 
Matsya and the Vāyu Purāņas as Dakshiņāpathavāsinaļ, 
together with the Vaidarbhas and the Dandakas: 


Teshārh pare janapada Dakshinrapathavasinab 
* + * * 

Karüsh&scha sahaishika ātabyāh Šabarāstatbā 

Pulindā Vindhya Pushika Vaidarbhā Dancakaih saha 
(Matsya. 114. 46-48.) 

Abhirah Sabachaishikaüh atabyah Sabarüscha ye 

Pulindā Vindhya Mulik& Vaidarbhā Dagdakaih saha 
(Vāyu. 45, 126.) 


The Mahābhārata also places the Andhras, Pulindas 
and Šabaras in the Deccan :— 


Dakshiyūpathajanmānaļ sarvenaravarāndhrakāh 
Guhāķ Pulindáh Sabara$ Chuchukā Madrakaih saha. 
(Mbb. XII. 207. 42.) 


The capitalof the Pulindas (Pulindanagara) probably 
lay to the south-east of Dasürna (Mbh. II. 5-10), i.e., the 
Vidišā or Bhilsa region (Meghadūta, 24-35). 


- 
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The location of the territory of the Mūtibas, another 
Dasyu tribe mentioned in the Aitareya Brāhmaņa along 
with the Andhras, Pulindas, and Sabaras, is not so certain. 
In the Sankhayana Srauta Sūtra (XV. 26. 6) the 
Mūtibas are called Mūchipa or Mūvipa. It is not al- 
together improbable that they are the people who appear 
in the Markandeya Purana (57. 46) under the designation 
of Mushika. A comparison of the Aitareya Brahmana 
with the Sankhayana Srauta Sitra betrays a good deal 
of confusion with regard to the second and third con- 
Sonants of the name. It was, therefore, perfectly natural 
for the Paurünic scribes to introduce further variations. 


THE ŠIXTEEN MAHAJANAPADAS 
The” Védic texts do not throw much light on the 
politieal history of the period which elapsed from the 
fall of the Videhan monarchy to the rise of Kosala under 
Mahākosala, the father-in-law of Bimbisāra. But we 
know from the Buddhist Anguttara Nikāya that during 
this period there were sixteen states of considerable extent 


Zand power known as the Soļasa Mahājanapada. These 


states were :— 


1. Kāsi 9. Kuru 

2. Kosala / 10. Panchiala 

3. Anga , il. Machchha (Matsya) 
4. Magadha 12. Sūrasena 

5. Vajji 13. Assaka 

6. Malla 14. Avanti 

7. Chetiya (Chedi) 15. Gandhara 

8. Varhsa (Vatsa) 16. Kamboja. 


These Mahājanapadas flourished together during a 
period posterior to Kalāra-Janaka but anterior to Mahā- 
kosala, because one of them, Vajji, rose to power after 
the fall of the Videhan monarchy, while another, namely, 
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| p Kās i, lost its independence before the time of Mahākosala 
A ¿S an cr ipa ss an integral part of the Kosalan monarchy 
< in | the sixth century B.C. 
s MALUS The Jaina Bhagavati Sütra gives a slightly different 
list of the sixteen Mahājanapadas : 


` 


l. Aiga 9. Pādha (Pandya ?) 
2. Banga 10. Lādha (Radha) 
. 8. Magaba (Magadha) 11. Bajji ( Vajji) 

4, Malaya 12. Moli A 

5. Mālava 13. Kasi = 

6. Achehha 14. Kosala 

7. Wachchha (Vatsa) 15. Avaha 

8. Kochehbha (Kachehha 7) 16. Sambhuttara (Sumhot- 
tara ?) 





"-. 
It will be šen that Anga, Magadha, Vatsa, Vajji, 
^" Kasi, and Kosala are common to beth the lists. Malava 
of the Bhagavati is probably identical with Avanti of 
the Anguttara. Moli is probably a corruption of Malla. 
The other states mentioned in the Bhagavati are new, and 
indicate a knowledge of the far east and the far south of 
India. The more extended horizon of the > Bhagavati clearly 
proves that its list is later than the one given in the 
Buddhist Anzuttara. We shall wende „accept the 
|, Buddhist list as a correct representati f the political 
| condition of India after the fall of the House of 
Janaka. 

- Of the sixteen Mahājanapadas Kasi was probably 
at first the most powerful. We have already seen that 
Kāsi probably played a prominent part in the subversion 
of the Videhan monarchy. Several Jātakas bear witness to 
the superiority of its capital Benares over the other cities, 
and the imperial ambition of its rulers. The Gus. 
 J&taka (No. 248) says that the city of Benares is the 
chief city in all India. It extended over twelve leagues * 
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(“dvadasayojanikam sakala Bārāņasinagaram " —Sam- 


. bhava Jataka, No. 515; Sarabha-miga J. 483; Bhūridatta J. 


thāgāro.” 


\250 years before Mahavira, i.e., in 777 B.C. v 


543) whereas Mithila and Indapatta were each only seven 
leagues in extent (Suruchi J. 489: Vidhurapandita J.545). 
Several Kasi monarchs are described as aspirants for the 
dignity of *sabbarajünam aggarājā,” and lord of sakala- 
Jambudipa (Bhaddasāla Jātaka, 465 ; Dhonasākha Jātaka 
353). The Mahāvagga also mentions the fact that Kasi 
was a great realm in former times : — 

* Bhūtapubbarn bhikkhave Bārāņasiyam Brahmadatto 
nāma Kāsirājā ahosi addho mahaddhano Mahābhogo 
mahabbalo mahāvāhano mahāvijito paripunnakosa kot- 


(Mahāvagga X. 2. 3; Vinaya Pitakam I. 342.) 
„ The Jainas also afford testimony to the greatness of 

Kasi, and represent Asvasena, king of, Benares,"as the 

father of their Tirthakara Pāršva who is said to have died 






— Already in the Brahmana period a king of Kasi named 
Dhritarāshtra attempted to offer a horse sacrifice, but was 
defeated by Satrajita Satanika with the result that the 
Kāsis down to the time of the Satapatha Brāhmaņa, 
gave up the kindling of the sacred fire (Sat. Br., XIII. 
5.4. 19). Some of the other Kisi monarchs were more 
fortunate. Thus in the Brahachatta Jataka (No. 336) a 
king of Benares is said to have gone against the king of 
Kosala with a large army. He entered the citv of Savatthi 
and took the king prisoner. The Kosambi Jātaka (No. 
428), the Kunāla Jātaka (No. 536) and the Mahāvagga 
(S.B.E., Vol. XIII, pp. 294-299) referto the annexation 
of the kingdom of Kosala by the Brahmadattas of Kasi. 
The Assaka Jātaka (No. 207) refers to the city of Potali, 
the capital of Assaka in Southern India, as a city of the 
kingdom of Kasi. Evidently the reigning prince of Potali 
was a vassal of the sovereign of Kasi. In the Sona-Nanda 













 Jataka (No. 539) ah. king of Benares, is said to have 
IE kad the kings of Kosala, Auga, and Magadha. In the 
š nābhārata (XILI. 30) Pratardana king of Kasi, is said 
have crushed the power of the Vitahavyas or Haihayas. 
ador absence of corroborative evidence it is difficult to- 
say how far the account of the achievements of individual 
kings, mentioned in the Jātakas and the epic, is authentic. 
But the combined testimony of many Jātakas and the 
Mahāvagga clearly proves that Kšsi was at one time a 
stronger power than many of its neighbours including | 
Kosala.” 


Prof. Bhandarkar has pointed out that several Kasi 


monarchs, who figure in the 'Jātakas, are also mentioned 
in the Puranas, e.g., Vissasena of Jātaka No. 268, Udaya. 
of Jātaka No. 458, and Bhallatiya of Jātaka No. 504 
are men cd in the Puranas as Vishvakasena, Udakasena, 
and Bhallata M 49. 57 et seq. ; Vayu 99. 180 et seq. ; 
"Vishnu IV. 19. 13). 

~ We know from the Bhojajaniya Jātaka (No. 23) 









that “all the kings round coveted the kingdom of Benares.” . 


We are told that on one occasion seven kings encompassed 


Benares (Jātaka, 181). Benares in this respect resembled ` 
ancient Babylon and medizval Rome, being the coveted ` 


prize of its more warlike but less civilized neighbours. - 
The kingdom of Kosala was bounded on the west 
by Paūchāla, on the south by the Sarpikā or Syandikā 
(Sai) river (Ram II. 49.11-12; 50.1), on the east by the 
Sadānirā which separated it from Videha, and on the north 
by the Nepāl hills. Roughly speaking, it cor onds to 
„the modern Oudh. It ineluded the territory of Pins Šākyas 
of Kapilavastu. In the Sutta Nipāta (S.B.E., X, Part II, 
68-69) Buddha says ** just beside Himavanta there lives 
a people endowed with the power of wealth, the inhabi- 
tants of Kosala. They are Adichchas by family, SākiYas 
by birth; from that family I have wandered out, not 
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longing for sensual pleasures.” This passage leaves no 
room for doubt that the Sākiyas or Šākyas were included ` 
among the inhabitants of Kosala. If any doubt is still 
entertained it is set at rest by Pasenadi's words recorded 
in the Majjhima Nikāya (II. 124): ~ 

* Bhagavā pi khattiyo, aham pi khattiyo, bhagava pi 
Kosalako, aham pi Kosalako, Bhagavā pi āsitiko, aham 
pi āsitiko.” 

~ Kosala proper contained three important cities, 
namely, Ayodhya, Sāketa and Sāvatthi or Sravasti. 

Ayodhya (Oudh) was a town on the river Sarayü. 
Sāketa is often supposed to be the same as Ayodhyā, but 
Prof. Rhys Davids points out that both cities are men- 
tioned as existing in the Buddha's time. "They were 
possibly adjoining Hke London and Westminster. Sāvatthi 
is the great ruined city on the south bank of the Rāpti 
called Saheth-Maheth which is situated on the borders 
of the Gonda and Bahraich districts of the United 
Provinces. 

In the story of the spread of Aryan culture told in 
the Satapatha Brāhmaņa the Kosalas appear as falling 
later than the Kuru Pafichalas, but earlier than the 
Videhas, under the influence of Brihmanical civilisation. 

In the Ramayana and in the Puranas the royal 
family of Kosala is represented as being descended from 
a king named Ikshviku. Branches of this family are 
represented as ruling at Visālā or Vaisali (Ramayana I. 
47. 11-12), at Mithilà (Vàyu. P. 89. 3) and at Kusinārā 
(The Kusa "Jātaka ? No. 531). 

A prince named Ikshvāku is mentioned in a passage 
of the Rig Veda (X. 60. 4). In the Atharva Veda (XIV. 
39. 9) either Ikshvāku, or one of his descendants, is 
referred to as an ancient hero. 

‘he Puranas give lists of kings of the Aikshvaka 
« dynasty from Ikshvāku himself to Prasenajit, the 









gti Ort ma Bimbisāra.. Many of these kings are 
ic tioned ir the Vedic literature.” For example : == 


"ria Mandhatri- Yuvanasva (Vayu, 88. 67) is mentioned ` 


in the Gopatha Brahmana (I. 2. 10 et seg.). 

Purukutsa (Vāyu, 88. 72) is mentioned in the Rig 
Veda (I. 63. 7; 112. 7. 14 ; 174. 2. VI. 20. 10). 
In the Satapatha Brahmana (XIII. 5. 4. 5) he 
is called an Aikshvāka. 

Trasadasyu (Vāyu 88. 74) is mentioned in the Rig 
Veda (IV. 38. 1; VII. 19. 3, etc.) 

Tryaruņa (Vāyu 88. 77) is mentioned in the Rig 
Veda (V. 27). In the Paūchavirmša Brahmana 
(XIII. 3. 12) he is called an Aikshvāka. 

Trisanku (Vayu 58. 109) is mentioned in the Taittiri- 
ya Upanishad (I. 10. 1). 

Harischandra (Vāyu 88. 117) is mentioned in the 
Aitareya Brāhmaņa (VII. 13. 16) and is styled 
Aikshvāka, 

Rohita, the son of Harisehandra (Vayu 88. k a is 

' also mentioned in the Aitareya Brāhmiāņa (VIT 
14). 

Bhagiratha (Vayu 88. 167) is ent in" the 
Jaiminiya U panishad Brahmana (IV. 6. 12) and 
is called Aikshvāka. 

Ambarisha (Vāyu 88. 171) is mentioned in the Rig 

* Veda (I. 100. 17). 

Rituparna (Vayu 88. 173) is mentioned in a Brāh- 
mana-like passage of the Baudhayana Srauta 
Sutra (XX. 12). * 

Rama (Vāyu 85. 185) may be | the person of the same 
name mentioned in the Rig Veda (X 93. 14). - 
But Rāma in the. Vedic passage ie not connect- 
ed with either the Ikshvāku family or with 
Kosala. 
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Hiraņyanābha Kausalya (Vayu, 88. 207), is mention- 
ed in the Prasna Upanishad, VI. 1 and the 
Sankhayana Srauta Satra, XVI. 9. 13. He is 
probably connected with Para Ātnāra Hai- 
ranyanübha, the Kosala king mentioned in a 
gatha occurring in the Satapatha Brāhmaņa, 
XIII. 5.4. 4. According to the Prasna Upani- 
shad Hiraņyanābha was a contemporary of 
Sukešā Bhāradvāja (VI. 1) who was himself a 
contemporary of Kausalya Asvalayana (Prašna * 
I. 1). If it be true, as seems probable, that 
Āsšvalāyana of Kosala is identical with Assala- 
yana of Savatthi mentioned in the Majjhima 
Nikāya (IT. 147 et seq.) as a contemporary of 
Gotama Buddha, he must be placed in the 
sixth century B.C. Consequently Hiraņyanābha, 
too, must have lived in that century. The 
patronymic ** Hairanyanabha” of Para Atnara 







" probably indicates that. he was a son of 
— — * Hiranyanàbha. 







Some of the later princes of the Paurāņie list (e.g. 
Sakya, Suddhodana, Siddhartha, Rahula and Prase- 
najit) are mentioned in Buddhist texts. The relations 
of Hiraņyanābha with  Prasenajit who also flourished 
in the sixth century B.C., will be discussed in a later 
chapter. 

It is clear from the facts mentioned above that the 
Paurānie lists contain names of real kings and princes. 
But they have many glaring defects. 

(1) niha of the Ikshvāku family ruling over 
different territories have been mixed together, e.g., 
Trasadasyu, king of the Pūrus (Rig Veda, IV. 38. 1; VII. 
19. 3), Rituparna, king of Saphala (Baud. Srauta Sūtra, 
XX. 12), Suddhodana of Kapilavastu and Prasenajit, king 

« of Sravasti, have been mentioned in such a way as to leave 


8 
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^H ru y. impresion that they formed a continuous line of. 
ces who ruled in regular succession. | 
- (23) Contemporāries have been represented as succes- 
sors and collaterals have been represented as lineal 
descendants, e.g., Prasenajit, king of Sravasti, is 
iekeseuted as the lineal successor of Siddhartha, and 
Rahula, though he was actually a contemporary of Siddhār- 
tha, and belonged to a different branch of the Ikshvāku 
family. 
(3) Certain names have been omitted, e.g., Para 
Ātnāra and Mahākosala. 
(4) The name of Siddhārtha (Buddha), who never 
* ruled, has b 2 en included. 
It is not easy to find out all the king 0f the 
Pauramic list who actually ruled over Kosala. The names 
of some of the earlier kings of the Paurāņic list, e.g., 
Purukutsa, Trasadasyu, Harischandra, Rohita, Rituparna 
anda few others, are omitted from the dynastic list of the 
kings of Ayodhya given in the Rāmāyāņa (I. 70). We 
know from the Vedie literature that most, if not all, of 
these princes ruled over territories lying „outside 
Kosala. The only kings or Rājās mentioned in "the 
Paurāņic list who are known from Vedic and eafly 
Buddhist texts to have reigned in Kosala, or over some 
part of it, are Hiraņyanābha, Prasenajit and Suddhodana. 
The Vedic texts mention another king named Para 
Ātnāra. The Buddhist works mention a few other. kings 
of Kosala, but their names do not oceur in the epic and 
Paurāņic lists. Some of these kings had their capital at 
Ayodhya, others at Sāketa, and threat at Sravasti. Of 
the princes of Ayodhya the Ghata Jātaka (No. 454) 
mentions Kālasena. A Kosalarāja reigning in Saketa 
is mentioned in the Nandiyamiga Jataka (No. 385). 
Vanka, Māhākosāla and many others had their capital at 
Savatthi or Srávasti. Ayodhya seems to have been the * 
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earliest capital, and Saketa the next. The last capital 
was Šrāvasti: Ayodhya had sunk to the level of an 
unimportant town in Buddha's time (Buddhist India, pa^. 
94), but Saketa and Sravasti were included among the 
six great cities of India (Mahāparinibbāna Sutta, S.B.E. 
XI, p. 99). 

We learn from the Mahāvagga (S.B.E., XVII, p. 
294) that during the period of the earlier Brahmadattas 
of Kāsi, Kosala was a small realm. (Dighiti nāma 
Kosalarājā ahosi daliddo appadhano appabhogo appabalo 
appavāhano appavijito aparipuņņakosakotthāgāro). 

» In the seventh and sixth centuries B.C. Kosala was 





art a mighty kingdom which contended first with Kasi, © 


and afterwards with Magadha for the mastery of the 
Madhyadeša. The history of its struggles with Kasi is 
reserved for treatment in a later chapter. The rivalry 
with Magadha ended in the absorption of the kingdom 
into the Magadhan Empire. ^  * 

- Anga was the country to the east of Magadha. 
It was separated from the latter kingdom by the river 
, Champa. The Anga dominions, however, at one time 
" included Magadha and extended to the shores of the sea. 
The Vidhura Pandita Jātaka (No. 545) describes Rajagriha 
asa city of Auga. The Šānti Parva of the Mahābhārata 
(29.35) refers to an Anga king who sacrificed on Mount 
Vishņupada at Gayā. The Sabhā-parva (44.9) mentions 
Anga and Vanga as forming one Vishaya or kingdom. 
The Kathā-sarit-sāgara says that Vitankapur, a city of the 
Angas, was situated on the shore of the sea (Tawney, 

athā-sarit-sāgara, IR ch. 82, p. 272; I, ch. 25, pp. 

06, 207 ; ch. 26, p. 225). 

^ Champa, the famous capital of Anga, stood on the 
river of the same name (Jātaka 506; modern Chāndan) 
and the Ganges (Watters, Yuan Chwang, II, 151). Cun- 

* ningham points out that there still exist near Bhāgalpur 













E . wo » villages, kiss and Champapura, which most 
Ee ry m represent the actual site of the ancient capital. 
It is stated in the Puranas and the Harivarnsa that 
p he ancient name of Champà was  Mialini ^ (Matsya, 
š 48. 97; Vāyu, 99. 105-06; Hariv. 32. 49 ; cf. Mbh. XII. 
p 955-7): 


Champasya tu puri Champa 
Yā Mālinyabhavat purā. 


" In the Jataka stories the city is also called Kāla- 
Champa. In the Mahā-Janaka Jataka (No. 539) it is stated 
that Champa was sixty leagues from Mithilā. The same 

* — Jātaka refers to its gate, watch-tower, and walls. 
Down to the time of Gotama Buddha’s death it 
J was considered as one of the six great cities of India, the 
other five being Rājagriha, Srāvasti, Saketa, Kausambi, 
| and Benares (Mahāparinibbāna Sutta). Champa increa- 
sed in wealth and traders sailed from it to Suvarnabhümi 
for trading purposes (Jātaka, Camb, Ed. VI, 539, p. 20). 
Emigrants from Champa to Cochin China named their 
settlement after this famous Indian city (Ind. Ant. VI. 
229, Itsing, 58). 
» Anga is mentioned in the Atharva Veda (V. 22. 14) 
in connection with the Gandhāris, Mūjavants, and 
Magadhas. The Rāmāyaņa tells an absurd story about 
the origin of Ānga. It is related in that epic that 
Madana having incurred the displeasure of Mahadeva 
fled from the hermitage of the latter to escape his 
consuming anger, and the region where “he cast 
off his body (Anga) ” has since been known by the 
name of Anga (Nundolal Dey, Notes on Ancient 
Anga, J. A.S. B., 1914, p. 317). The Mahābhārata 
attributes the foundation of the Anga kingdom to a 
prince named Anga. There may be some truth in this 
tradition. Anga Vairochana is included in the list of 


+ 
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anointed kings in the Aitareya Brahmana (VIII. 22). 
The Mahagovinda Suttanta mentions king Dhatarattha 
of Anga (Dialogues of the Buddha, II, 270). The 
Buddhist texts mention a queen named Gaggarā who 
gave her name to a famous lake in Champa. ‘The Puranas. 
(Matsya, 48. 91-108; Vayu 99. 100-112) give lists of the 
early kings of Anga. One of these kings Dadhivāhana 
is known to Jaina tradition. The Puranas and the 
Harivarnsa (32.43) represent him as the son and immediate 
suecessor of Anga. Jaina tradition places him in the 
beginning of the sixth century B.C. His daughter 
Chandana or Chandravālā was the first female who 

dperspome Jainism shortly after Mahavira had attained 
the Kevaliship (J.A.S.B., 1914, pp. 320-321). Satanika, 
king of Kaušāmbi attacked Champa, the capital of Dadhi- 
vābana, and in the confusion which ensued, Chandana 
fell into the hands of a robber, but all along she main- 
tained the vows of the order.” Magadha was then a small 

“kingdom. A great struggle for supremaey was going on 

„between Anga and Magadha (Champeyya Jataka). The 

Vidhura Pandita Jataka describes Rajagriba as a city of 
Anga, while the Mahabharata refers to a sacrifice which an 

ga king performed at Mt. Vishnupada at Gaya. These 
facts probably indicate that at one time the Anga king 
annexed Magadha. Brahmadatta, king of Anga, is actually 
known to have defeated Bhattiya, king of Magadha. 

Anga had, at this time, an ally in the king of the Vatsas. 
Sri Harsha speaks of a king of Anga named Dridhavarmma 
being restored to his kingdom by Udayana, king ot 
Kaušāmbi (Priyadarsika, Act IV). 

. The destruction of the kingdom of Anga was effected 
by Bhattiya's son Bimbisāra Srénika of Magadha who 
killed Brahmadatta, took his capital Champa, and resided 
there as viceroy till his father's death when he returned 
to Ràjagriha (J.A.S.B., 1914, p. 321). — 





“> m ja, or sold napa near Rājgir among the hills near 





“Gaya. The Mahavagga(S.B.E., XIII,150) calls it Giribbaja 


e: the Magadhas to distinguish it from other cities of the 


same name (cf. Girivraja in Kekaya). The Mahābhārata 
calls it Girivraja and Māgadhapura (Goratham girimā- 
sādya dadrisur Māgadhampuram II. 20. 30) and says that 
it was an impregnable city, puram durādharsharm saman- 
tatah, being protected by five hills, Vaihāra “ Vipulah 
Sailo," Varāha, Vrishabha, Rishigiri and Chaityaka. From 
the Rāmāyaņa we learn that the city had another name 


| Vasumati (I. 32. 8). The Life of Hiuen Tsang (p. 113) 


i 


e. = 
* - 


mentions another name, Kusāgārapura. ~ 
In a passage of the Rig-Veda (III. 58. 14) mention is 

made of a territory called Kikata ruled by a chieftain 
named Pramaganda. Yaska (Nirukta VI. 52) declares 
that Kikata was the name of a non-Aryan country. In 

ater works Kikata is given as a synonym of Magadha (cf. 
prasasate Purana I. 3. 24 Buddhonamna'ñjanasutah 
ikateshu bhavishyati). : : 
| The name Magadha first appears in the Atharva Veda 
(V. 22. 14) where fever is wished away to the peo 6 
Müjavants, Angas, and Māgadhas. The men of Mag 
are always spoken of in the Vedic literature in terms of 
contempt.. In the Vrātya (XV) book of the Atharva 
Sarnhitā, the Vrātya, ze. the Indian living outside 
the pale of Brāhmaņism, is brought into very special 
relation to the Pumšchali and the Magadha, faith is 
called his harlot, the Mitra his Māgadha (Weber Hist. 
Ind. Lit., p. 112). Im the Srauta Sütras the equipment, 
characteristic of the Vrātya is said to be given, when the 
latter is admitted into the Aryan Brihmanical community, 
to the so-called Brāhmaņas living in Magadba (Brahma- 
bandhu Magadhadesiya, Vedic Index TI. 116). The 
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Brahmanas of Magadha are here spoken of in a sneering 
tone as Brahma bandhu.” The Vedic dislike of the 
Magadhas was in all probability due, as Oldenberg 
(Buddha 400,n) thinks, to the fact that the Magadhas 
were not wholly Brāhmaņised. Pargiter (J.R.A.S., 1908, + 
pp. 851-853) suggests that in Magadhā the Aryans met 
and mingled with a body of invaders from the east by sea. . 
With the exception of Pramaganda no king of 
Magadha appears to be mentioned in the Vedic literature. + 
The earliest dynasty of Magadha according to the 
perse (I. 63. 30) and the Purāņas is that founded 
y Brihadratha, the son of Vasu  Chaidyoparichara, and 
the father of Jarāsandha. The Rāmāyaņa (I. 32. 7) à 
makes Vasu himself the founder of Girivraja or Vasumati. 
A Brihadratha is mentioned twice in the Rig Veda (I. 36. 
18; X. 49. 6) but there is nothing to show that he is 
identical with the father of Jarüsandha. ^ The Puranas 
give lists of the Bārhadratha kings fronr Jarasandha’s 
son Sahadeva to Ripunjaya. Put in the absence of 
independent external corroboration it is not safe to accept 
the Puranic accounts of these princes as sober history. 
The Bārhadrathas are said to have passed away when 
Pulika placed his son Pradyota on the throne of Avanti. 
As Pradyota was a contemporary of Gotama Buddha 
it is reasonable to conclude that the Bārhadratha dynasty 
eame to an end in the sixth century B.C. "The Jaina 
writers mention two early kings of kKājagriha named 
Samudravijaya and his son Gaya (S.B.E., XLV, 56). 
Gaya is said fo have reached perfeetion which has been 
taught by the Jinas. But very little reliance can be 
placed on the uncorroborated assertions of late Jaina 
writers, 
œ The second Magadhan dynasty, according to the 
Purfinas, was the Saisunaga dynasty founded by a king 
* named Sisunaga. Bimbisāra, the contemporary of Buddha, 
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(deni to have belonged to this dynasty. The Mahāvarnša 
| however makes Susunāga the founder of a dynasty which 
succeeded that of Bimbisāra. The Purāņas* themselves 
gom that Sisunaga will destroy the prestige of the 
Pradyotas and will be king L 


Ashta-trirnšachchhatam bhāvyāh 
Pradyotàh pancha te sutāh 
Hatvā teshāri yasah kritsnam 
Sisuniga bhavishyati. 

(Vayu Purana, 99, 314). 
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~ If this statement be true, then Sisunaga must be later 
than the first Pradyota, namely Chanda Pradyota Mahā- 
sena, who was, according to the early Pāli texts, a con- 
temporary of Bimbisara. It follows that Sisunüga must 
be later than Bimbisara. But we have seen that the 
Puranas make Šisunāga an ancestor of Bimbisüra. Thus 
the Purünas, in. their present form, are self-contradictory. 
'The inclusion of Vārāņasi within Sisunaga’ s dominions 
(Dynasties of the Kali Age, 21), "proves that he came after 
Bimbisāra and Ajātašatru who were the first to establish. 
= oon authority in Kasi. The Mālālankāravatthu tells 
us (S.B.E., XI, p. xvi) that Rajagriha lost her rank of 
royal iem fio the time of Sisunáàza. This indicates that < 
Sisunüga came after the palmy days of Rājagriha, i.e, the 
period of Bimbisāra and Ajjitasatru. Prof. Bhandarkar in 
his Carmichael Lectures, 1918, accepts the Ceylonese 
version and rejects the Paurànic account of Bimbisāra's 
lineage. He makes Bimbisára the founder of a dynasty, 
and says that he was a general who carved out a kingdom 
fur himself at the expense of the Vajjis. The Mahavarnsa 
however states (Geiger’s translation, p. 12) that Bimbisāra 
was anointed king by his own father when he was only 15 
years old. Mr. Nundolal Dey mentions Bhattiya as the 
name of the father (J.A.S.B., 1914, 321). We have already « 
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mentioned his defeat at the hands of Brahmadatta, king 


of Anga. The defeat was avenged by Bimbisāra who 
launched Magadha into that career of conquest and aggran- 
disement which only ended when Ašoka sheathed his 
sword after the conquest of Kalinga. ~ 

The Vajjis, according to Prof. Rhys Davids ; nd 
Cunningham, included eight confederate clans (atthakula), 
of whom the Videhans and the Lichchhavis were the 


„most important.“ Among the other clans we may men- 


tion the Jñātrikas and the Vajjis proper. 

"The Videhans had their capital at Mithila which 
is identified by some scholars with the small town of 
Janakpur just within the Nepal border. But a section 
of them may have settled in Vaisali. To this section 
probably belonged the princess "Trisala, also called 
Videhadatta, mother of Mahavira. 

— The Lichchhavis had their capital at Vesāli ( Vaisali) 
which has been identified with Besarh (to the east of the 
Gandak), in the Muzaffarpur distr ‘ict of Bihar. Vesali is 
probably identical with the city called Visala in the 
Ramayana (Ādi., 45. 10): € 

Visalàm nagarim ramyam divyam svargopamār tadā. 

We learn from the introductory portion of the Eka- 
panna Jātaka (No. 149) that a triple wall encompassed the 
city, each wall a league distant from the next, and there 
were three gates with watch-towers. 

The Jūātrikas were the clan of Siddhārtha and his 
son Mahavira the Jina. They had their seats at Kuņda- 
pura or Kuņdagrāma and Kollāga, suburbs ot Vesali. 
Nevertheless they were known as **Vesalie," i.e., inhabitants 
of Vesali (Hoernle, Uvāsagadasāo, II, p. 1n). 

‘The Vajjis or Vrijis are mentioned by Pānini (IV. 
2. 131). — Kautilya (Mysore Edition, 1919, p. 378) distin- 

uishes the Vrijikas or Vajjis from the Lichchhivikas. 
a Chwang (Watters, II. 81) also distinguishes the 
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+ Fu-li-chih (Vriji) country from Fei-she-li ( Vaisali)." It 
„seems that Vrijika or Vajji was not only the name of the 
confederacy, but also of one of the constituent clans. But 
the Vajjis, like the Lichchhavis, are sometimes associated 
[with the city of Vesāli which was not only the capital of 
the Lichehhavi clan, but also the metropolis of the entire 
| confederacy. ( Cf. Majjhima Nikaya, II. 101 ; the Book of 
‘the Kindred Sayings, Samyutta Nikāya, by Mrs. Rhys 
. Davids, pp. 257, 259.) “ZA Buddhist tradition quoted by 
Rockhill (Life of Buddha, p. 62) mentions the city of 
— Vesàli as consisting of three districts. The three districts 
were probably at one time the seats of three ditferent clans. | 
The remaining elans of the confederacy resided in the | 
suburbs like Kundagrama, Kollāga, Vaniyagama, etc. a | 
We have seen that during the Brahmana period 
Mithila had a monarchical constitution. The Rāmāyaņa 
(I. 47. 11-17) and the Puranas (Vàyu, 8€. 16-22; Vishnu, 
IV. 1. 15) state that Višālā, too, was at first ruled 
by kings. The founder of the Vaisālika dynasty is said 
to have been Visāla, a son of Ikshvāku according to the 
Rāmāyaņa ; va descendant of Nābhāga, the brother of 
Ikshvāku, according to the Puranas.  Visala is said to 
have given his name to the city. After Visala came 
Hemachandra, Suchandra, Dhumrāšva, Srinjaya, Sahadeva, 
Kušāšva, Somadatta, Kākutstha and Sumati. We do 
not know how much of the Rāmāyaņie and Paurāņie 
account of the Vaisaálika nripas can be accepted as sober 
history. A king named Sahadeva Sārūjaya is mentioned 
in the Satapatha Brahmana (II. 4, 4, 3. 4) as having 
once been called Suplan Sárñjava, and as having changed 
his name because of his success in performing the 
Dākshāyaņa Sacrifice. In the Aitareya Brahmana (VII. 
84, 9) he is mentioned with Somaka Sāhadevya. None of 
these kings, however, are connected with Vaisali in the 

Vedic literature. | 
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« The Vajjian confederation must have been orga- 
nised after the fall of the royal houses of Videha. ~ 
` Political evolution ín India thus resembles closely the 
political evolution in the ancient cities of Greece, where 
also the monarchies of the Heroic Age were succeeded 
by aristocratic republics. The probable causes of, the 
transformation in Greece are thus given by Bury “in 
some cases gross misrule may have led to the violent 
deposition of a king; in other cases, if the succession to 
the sceptre devolved upon an infant or a paltry man, the 
nobles may have taken it upon themselves to abolish the 
monarchy. In some cases, the rights of the king might 
be strictly limited, in consequence of his seeking to 
usurp undue authority ; and the imposition of limitations i 
might go on until the office of the king, although main- 
tained in name, became in fact a mere magistracy in a 
state wherein the real power had passed elsewhere. Of 
the survival of monarchy in a limited form we have an 
example at Sparta; of its survival as a mere magis- 
tracy, in the Archon Basileus at Athens.” 
The cause of the transition from monarchy to republic 
in Mithila “has already been stated. Regarding the 
change at Visala we know nothing, 
Several eminent scholars have sought to prove that 

“the Lichchhavts, the most famous clan of the Vajjian 
confederacy, were of foregin origin." According to Dr. Smith 
the Lichchhavis were Tibetans in their origin. He infers 
this from their judicial system and the disposal of their 
dead. Dr. S. C. Vidyābhushaņa held that the Lichchhavis 
were originally Persians and came from the Persian city 

of Nisibi.*~ Indian tradition is, however, unanimous in 
representing the Lichchhavis as Kshatriyas. Thus we 








* Ind. Ant., 1903, p. 233 
* Ind. Anl., 1908, p. 78. 
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reac dn the s PA Suttanta “fand the Lich- 

- wis of Vesāli heard the news that the Exalted One 
See ae died at Kusinārā. And the Lichchhavis of Vesāli : 
sent a messenger to the Mallas, saying: ‘the Exalted 
One was a Kshatriya and so are we. We are worthy 
to receive a portion of the relics of the Exalted One.’ ” 

In the Jaina Kalpa Sūtra Trisala, sister to Chetaka 
who is regarded by several scholars as a Lichchhavi 
hief of Vesāli, is styled Kshatriyāņi (S.B.E., XXII, Pp. 
i, 227). 


Manu says (X, 22): 








Jhallo v allascha rājanyād vrātyān Nichchhivireva cha 
Natascha Karanaschaiva Khaso Drāvida eva cha. 


It may be argued that the Lichchhavis, though origi- 
nally non-Aryans or foreigners, ranked as Kshatriyas when 
they were admitted into the fold of Brāhmaņism, like the 
Dravidas referred to in Manu's šloka and thetturjara-Prati- 
hāras of medieval times. But, unlike the Pratihāras and 

rāvidas, the Lichchhavis never appear to be very friendly 
LU Brāhmaņism. On «he contrary, they were always 
to be found among the foremost champions of non- 
Brāhmaņic creeds like Jainism and Buddhism. As a 
matter of fact Manu brands them as the children of the 
Vrātya Rājanyas. The great mediwval Rajput families. 
(though sometimes descended from foreign immigrants) 
were never spoken of in these terms. On the contrary, 
they were supplied with pedigrees going back to Rāma, 
Lakshmana, Yadu, Arjuna and others. My impression is 
that a body of foreigners, who were unfriendly towards the 
Brahmanas, could not have been accepted as Kshatriyas. 
jms obvious conclusion seems to be that the Lichchhavis 
were indigenous Kshatriyas who were degraded to the 
position of Vrātyas when they became champions 
of non-Brahmanical creeds.~ The Pali commentary « 
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Paramatthajotikā (Vol. I, pp. 158-165) contains a legend 
regarding the Lichchhavis which traces their origin to 
a queen of Benares. ; 

~ The date of the foundation of the Lichehhavi power 
is not known. But itis certain that the authority of the 
clan was firmly established in the time of Mahāvira and 
Gotama, t.e., in the sixth century B.C.” A vivid descrip- 
tion of the Lichchhavis is given by Buddha himself in 
the following words (SBE., XI, p. 32) “ Let those of the 
brethren who have never seen the Tāvatirsa gods, 
upon this company of the Lichchhavis, behold this com- 
pany of the Lichchhavis, compare this company of the ` 
Lichchhavis—even as a company of Tavatirnsa gods." 

Buddhist tradition has preserved the names of emi- 

nent Lichehhavis like prince Abhaya, Otthaddha, Mahali, 
general Siha, Dummukba and Sunakkhatta.' 

= In the introductory portions of the Ekapanna (149) 
and Chulla Kālinga (301) Jātakas it is stated that the 
Lichehhavis of the ruling family numbered 7,707. There 
was a like number of viceroys, generals, and treasurers. 
The Jaina Kalpasütra (8128) refers to the “nine pad 









chhavis" as having formed a confederacy with nine 
Mallakis and eighteen Gaņarājas of Kasi-Kosala. We 
learn from the Nirayāvali Sütra that an important leader 
of this confederacy was Chetaka * whose sister Trisala or 
Videhadattā was the mother of Mahāvira, and whose | 
daughter Chellanā or Vedehi was, according to Jaina 

iters, the mother of Künika-A Jàtasatru. ~ 

v The destruction of the confederacy of Vaisali was the 
work of Ajātašatru. The preliminaries to the conquest 

i Aūguttara Nikāya, HI, 74; Mahāli Sutta, Dialogues of the Buddha, Port |, 
p. 198; Mahāvagga, SBE., XVII, p. p Majjhima X, I. 234; 65; IL 252; 1h Book 
of the Kindred Sayings, 205. 


? In the opinion of several scholars Chetaka was a Lichehhavi But the 
secondary names of Iris sister (Videhadattā) nnd danghte r (Vedehi) proballs tultca te 


* that he was a Videhan domiciled at Vesāli, 
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E. e | are described in the Mahāvagga and the Maha- 
> parinibbāna Suttanta (SBE., XVII, p. 101; XI, pp. 1-5).~ 
= «Tbe Malla territory had for its capital the city 
- ef Kusāvatt or Kusinārā (Kusa Jataka No. 531; Mahapari- 
|J nibbana Suttanta, Dialogues of the Buddha, Part II, 
pp. 161-162).- The exact site of Kusinārā is not yet 
known. In the Mahāparinibbāna Suttanta it is stated 
that the Sala Grove of the Mallas, the Upavattana of 
Cusinārā lay near the river Hiranyavati.~ Smith identi- 
x the Hiranyavati with the Gamdak and says that 
K Šinagara (Kusinārā) was situated in Nepal, beyond the 
first range of hills, at the Junction of the Little, or Eastern 
Rapti with the Gandak (EHI., p. 159n).~ He, however, adds 
that the discovery in the large stupa behind the Nirvana 
temple near Kasiā of an inscribed copper plate bearing 
the words “ [parini] r vāna-chaitye tamrapatta iti,” has 
revived and supported the old theory, propounded by Wilson 
and accepted by Cunningham, that the remains near 
Kasiā (on the Chota Gandak), in the east of the Gorakh- 
pur District, represent Kusinagara. 
~The Mallas together with the Lichchhavis are classed 
by Manu as Vratya Kshatriyas. They too, like the Lich- 
| chhavis, were ardent champions of Buddhism.~ In the 
(Mahāparinibbāna Suttanta they are sometimes called 
Vasetthas (Dialogues of the Buddha, Part II, pp. 162, 
179, 181). 
~ Like Videha, Mallarattha (Mallarāshtra, Mbh., VI. 
9. 44) had a monarchical constitution at first. The Kusa 
Jataka mentions a Malla king named Okkaka (Ikshvāku). 
The name Okkāka probably indicates that like the Sakyas 
` (ef. Dialogues, Part I, pp. 114-115) the Malla kings also 
belonged to the Ikshvāku family.” The Mahāsudassana 
Sutta mentions another king named Mahāsudassana (SBE., 
XI,p. 248). These kings Okkāka and Mahāsudassana may 
or may not have been historical individuals. The important * 
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thing to remember is that Mallarattha was at first ruled 
by kings. This conclusion is confirmed by the evidence 
of the Mahābhārata (II. 30-3) which refers to a king of 
the Mallas. During the monarchical period the metropolis 
was a great city and was styled Kusavati. 
„ 7 Before Bimbisara's time the monarchy had been re- 
placed by a republie (cf. SBE., XI, p. 102; Kautilya's 
Arthašāstra, 1919, p. 375); and the metropolis had sunk 
to the level of a “little wattel and daub town" a “ branch | 
township" surrounded by jungles. “It was then styled ` 
Kusinārā. ~ i "N 
~ The Mallas had two other important cities namely 
„Pāvā (SBE., XI, p. 133) and Bhoga-nagara (Sutta Nipāta, 
194, Uvāsagadasāo, II, Appendix, p. 57). - 
~ The relations of the Mallas with the Lichchhavis were 
| sometimes hostile and sometimes friendly. The intro- 
ductory story of the Bhaddasala Jataka (No. 465) contains 
an account of a confliet between Bandhula the Mallian 
(Commander-in-chief of the king of Kosala) and 500 kings 
of the Lichchhavis. The Jaina Kalpasütra, however, 
refers to nine Mallakis as having formed a league 
/with nine Lichchhavis, and the eighteen Gaņarājas of 
'Kāši-Košala.' ~ 
“The league was evidently aimed against Kūņika- 
Ajatasatru who, like Philip of Macedon, was trying to 
absorb the territories of his republican neighbours. The 
Malla territory was tinally annexed to Magadha. Tt 
certainly formed a part of the Maurya Empire in the third 
century B.C. ~ 
— Chedi was one of the countries encircling the Kurus 
(paritah Kurün, Mbh. IV. i. 11) and lay near the Jumna 





' Nava Mallai nava Lechehhai Kasi Kosalasva attharasa vi gaņarāyaņo. Jacob: 


translates tho passage thus : 
The eighteen confederate kings of Kasi and Kosala, the mine Mallakis ard nine 


* Lichchhavis. 
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| (1.63. 2-58) "n t — correspon a nd x: —€— o A h - ; etr n 
> Bun del. khana ud t the adjoining region. We learn from 

Ene ' Chei etiya Jataka (No. 422) that its capital was 
/Sotth: ratinagara. The Mahābhārata calls the capital 
K Suki timati (III. 20.50) or Sukti-sàhvaya (XIV. 83. 2). * 
According to Mr. Nundolal Dey Sotthivati is the same as 
imati (Ind. Ant., 1919, p. vii of “ Geographical 
> Dictionary "'). The Mahābhārata mentions a river called 

E" s imati which flowed by the capital of Raja Uparichara 
x f Chedivishaya (I. 68, 35). Pargiter identifies the river- 
ith the Ken, and places the capitak Suktimati in the 
M ahoa of Banda (J.A.S.B., 1895, 255, Mārkaņdeya 
p. 359). 

* The Chedi people are mentioned as early as the Rig 
Veda. Their king Kašu Chaidya is praised in a Dānastuti 
occurring at the end of one hymn (VIII. 5. 37-39). ~ 

The Chetiya Jàtaka gives the following legendary 
genealogy of Chaidya kings: 
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* The last king’s five sons are said to have founded the 
cities of Hatthipura, Assapura, Sihapura, Uttarapaiichala 
and Daddarapura. Upachara, king of Chedi, is probably 
identical with Uparichara Vasu, the Paurava king of Chedi - 
mentioned in the Mahabharata (I. 63. 1-2), whose five 
sons founded five lines of kings (1. 65. 50). 

Epic tradition makes the royal houses of Kausambi, 
Mahodaya and Girivraja branches of Vasu's family (Rā- 
mayana I. 32. 6-9; Mahābhārata I. 63. 30-33). ™ 

. The Jataka and epic accounts of” the early kings of 
Chedi are essentially legendary and, in the absence of 
more reliable evidence, cannot be accepted as genuine 
history. | 

We learn from the Vedabbha Jātaka (No. 48) that the 
road from Kasi to Chedi was unsafe being infested by 
robbers. 


^ Namsa or Vatsa is the country of which Kausambi, 
modern Kosam near Allahabad, was the capital. The 
Satapatha Brahmana mentions a teacher named Proti 
Kausambeya (Sat. Br., XII. 2. 2. 13) whom Harisvāmin, 
the commentator, considers to be a native of the town 
Kaušāmbī. Epic tradition attributes the foundation of 


the city of Kausambi to a Chedi prince (Ram, 1. 32. 


P. 


3-6; Mbh., I. 63. 31). The origin of the Vatsa people, 
however, is traced to a king of Kasi (Harivamsa, 29, 73, 
Mbh. XII. 49, 80). It is stated in the Puranas that 

when the city of Hāstinapura was carried away by the 
Ganges, Nichakshu, the great-great-grandson of Janame: 

jaya. abandoned it, and removed his residence to Kausambi.: 
We have already seen that the Paurāņie tradition about 

the Bharata or Kuru origin of the later kings of h ausaimbi 

is confirmed by Bhāsa. Udayana king of Kausümbi is 

desceribed«*in the Svapnavāsavādātta (Ed. Ganapati Šāst ri, 

EOS M a ecion of the Bharata kula. 
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z nul "The Purāņas give a list of Nichakshu's successors 
down to Kshemaka and cite the following genealogical 
verse: 


| Brahmakshatrasya yo yonir vamso devarshi satkritah 
Kshemakam prāpya rājānam samstham prāpsyati vai 
kalau. 


^" The earliest king of Kausümbi about whom we 
know anything is Satanika II of the Paurāņic list. His 
father's name was Vasudāna according to the Puranas, 
and Sahasrānika according to Bhasa. Satanika himself 
was also styled Parantapa (Buddhist India, p. 5). He 
married a princess of Videha as his son is called Vaidehi- 
putra. He is said to have attacked Champa the capital 

of Anga during the reign of Dadhivāhana (JASB, 1914, 

p. 321). His son and successor was the famous Udayana 

_ the contemporary of Bimbisāra. 

The Bhagga (Bharga) state of Surnsumāragiri was a 
dependency of Vatsa (Jātaka No. 353; Carmichael Lec., 
p. 63). The Mahābhārata (II. 30. 10-11) and the Hari- 
vamsa (29. 73) testify to the close association of Vatsa- 
bhümi and Bharga. - 

* The Kuru state was according to Jātaka No. 537 
(Mahā-Sutasoma) three hundred leagues in extent. The 
Jātakas say that the reigning dynasty belonged to the 
Yuddhitthila gotta, i.e., the family of Yudhishthira (Dhū- 
makāri Jātaka No. 413; Dasa Brāhmaņa Jātaka No. 495). 
The capital was Indapatta or Indapattana, i.e., Indraprastha 
or Indrapat near the modern Delhi. It extended over 
seven leagues (Játakas No. 537, 545). 

The Jātakas mention the Following Kuru kings and 
princes: Dhanarjaya Korabya (Kurudhamma Jataka No. 
276; Dhūmakāri Jātaka No. 413; Sambhava Jātaka No. 


515; Vidhurapandita Jātaka No. 545); Kora Dasa 
Brāhm Jātaka No. 495; Mahāsutasoma sat q 
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537); Sutasoma (Mahāsutasoma Jātaka, cf. the Mahabha- 
rata I. 95. 75 where Sutasoma appears as the name of 
a son of Bhima). We can not vouch for the historical 

existence of these princes in the absence of further evi- 
dence. 

~ The Jaina Uttarādhyayana Sūtra mentions a king 
/Ishukara ruling at the town called Ishukara in the Kuru 
country (SBE. XLV, 62). It seems probable that after 
the removal of the main royal family to Kausambi, 
the Kuru country was parcelled out into small states 
of which Indapatta and Ishukāra were apparently 
the most important.~ Later on the little principalities 
gave place to a Sangha or republic (Arthasastra, 1919, 
378). 

« Panchala roughly corresponds to Rohilkhand and a 
part of the central Doab. The Mahābhārata, the Jātakas 
and the Divyāvadāna (p. 435) refer to the division of this 
state into northern and southern. The Bhāsirathi (Ganges) 
formed the dividing line (Mbh. I. 135. 70). Aceording to 
the Great Epic Northern Paūchāla had its capital at 
Ahichchhatra (the modern Ramnagar near Aonlà in the 
Bareilly District), while Southern Paūchāla had its 

capital at Kāmpilva, and stretched from the Ganges to 
the Chambal (Mbh. 138. 73-74). A great struggle raged 
in ancient times between the Kurus and the Pafichalas for 
the possession of Uttara Paūchāla. Sometimes Uttara 
Paūichāla was included in Kururattha (Somanassa Jātaka 
No. 505; Mahābhārata I. 138) and had its capital at Hāsti- 
napura (Divyāvadāna, p. 435), at other times it formed a 
part of Kampillarattha (Brahmadatta Jātaka No. 323, 
Jayaddisa Jātaka No. 513 and Gandatindu Jütaka No. 
520): Sometimes kings of Kampillarattha held court at 
Uttara Paūchālanagara, at other times kings of Uttara 
Paüchalàrattha held court at Kampilla (Kumbhakāra 

, Jātaka No. 408). 
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| mukha (Dummukha) the contemporary of Nimi 
—  (Jütaka No. 408) the penultimate sovereign of Mithila 
(Jātaka No. 541). “Im the Kumbhakāra Jātaka it is stated 
that Dummukha's kingdom was styled Uttara Patūchāla- 
rattha ; his capital was not Ahichehhatra but Kampilla- 
nagara. He is represented as a contemporary of Karaņdu 
king of Kalinga, Naggaji (Nagnajit) king of Gandhāra 
and Nimi king of Videha. We learn from the Aitareya 
Brāhmaņa (VIII. 23) that Durmukha, the Pañchala king, 
made extensive conquests. His priest was Brihaduktha : - 
Etam ha và Aindram Mahābhishekam Brihaduktha 
Rishir Durmukhāya Pāūchālāya provücha tasmādu Dur- 
mukhah Paūchālo Raja sanvidyayā samantam sarvatah 
prithivim jayan pariyàya. 
< A great Paūchāla king named Chulani Brahmadatta 
is mentioned in the Mahā-Ummagga Jātaka (546), the 
Uttarādhyayana Sūtra (SBE, XLV. 57-61), the Svapna- 
vāsavadatta (Act V) and the Rāmāyaņa (I. 32). In the 
last mentioned work he is said to have married the daugh- 
ters (Kanyah) of Kušanābha who were made hump-backs 
(Kubja) by the wind-god. In the Jàtaka Kevatta, the 
minister of Brahmadatta, is said to have formed a plan for 
making Chulani chief king of all India, and the king 
himself is represented as having laid siege to Mithila?” In 
the Uttaradhyayana Brahmadatta is styled a Universal 
monarch. The story of Brahmadatta is, however, essen- 
tially legendary, and little reliance can be placed on it. 
The Ramayanic legend regarding the king is only im port- 
ant as showing the connection of the early Paūchālas with 
the foundation of the famous city of Kānyakubja or Kanauj. 
"The Uttaradbyayana Sūtra mentions a king of Kam- 
pilya named Saüjaya who gave up his kingly power and i 
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adopted the faith of the Jinas (SBE, XLV. 80-82). We 
do not know what happened after Saüjaya gave up his 
kingly power. But there is reason to believe that the 
Paūchālas, like the Videhas, Mallas and Kurus, estab- 
lished a Sangha form of Government of the Rājasabdopa- 
jivin type (Arthasástra, 1919, p. 378). 

~ Matsya had its capital at Virátanagara or Bairātin = 
the modern Jaipur State (Carmichael Lec., 1919, p. 53). 

The early history of the Matsyas has already been 
related. Its history during the centuries which im- , 
mediately preceded the reign of Bimbhisāra of Magadha is 
not known. It is not included by Kautilya among those 
states which had a Sangha form of Government. The 
probability is that the monarchical constitution endured 

"till the loss of its independence. It was probably at one 
time annexed to the neighbouring kingdom of Ohedi.” The 
Mahabharata (V. 74. 16) refers to a king named Sahaja 
who reigned over both the Chedis and the Matsyas.” It 

—was finally absorbed into the Magadhan Empire. Some 
of the most famous edicts of Asoka have been found 
at Bairat.~ 

The Mahabharata (IT. 31. 4) mentions a people called 
the Apara Matsyas who probably oceupied the hill tract 
on the north bank of the Chambal (J.A.S.B., 1895, 251). 
The Ramayana (II. 71. 5) has a reference to the Vira 
Matsyas. 

~ The Surasena country had its capital at Mathura 

_ on the Yamuna. Neither Sürasena nor Mathura finds 
any mention in the Vedic literature. But the Greek 
writers refer to the Sourasenoi and their cities Methora 
and Cleisobora.~ 

“In the Mahābhārata and the Puranas the ruling 
family of Mathurā is styled the Yadu or Yādava family. 
The Yādavas were divided into various septs, namely, the 

» Vitihotras, Sātvatas, etc. (Matsya, 43-44; Vayu, 91-96). 
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rishnis (Vishnu, IV. 13. 1; Vàyu, 96. 1-2). 
“Yadu and his tribe are repeatedly mentioned in 


e. the Rig Veda. He is closely associated with 'lurvasa 


and in one place (1. 108. 8) with Druhyu, Anu and 
and Pūru. This association is also proved by the epic 
and Paurāņic legends which state that Yadu and Turvasu 
were the sons of the same parents, and Druhyu, Anu 
and Püru were their step-brothers. " 

We learn from the Rig Veda (I. 36. 18 ; VI. 45.1) 
that Yadu and Turvasa came from a distant land. "The 
Satvatas or Satvats also appear to be mentioned in the 
Vedic texts. In the Satapatha Brāhmaņa (XIII. 5. 4. 21) 
the defeat by Bharata of the Satvats or Satvants and his 


taking away the horse which they had prepared for an 


Asvamedha are referred to. The geographical position 
of Bharata's kingdom is clearly shown by the fact that 
he made offerings on the Yamunā and the Ganges (Ait. 
Br. VIII, 28; Mbh. VII. 66. 8). The Satvats must have 
been oecupying some adjoining region. The epic and 
Pauranic tradition which places thiom in the Mathurā 
district is thus amply confirmed. Ata later time, however, 
ā branch of the Satvats must have migrated southward, 
for in the Aitareya Brahmana (VIII. 14. 3), the Satvats 
are described as a southern people ruled by Bhoja kings. 
In the Purāņas also we find that a branch of the Satvats 
was styled Bhoja yet IV, 13. 1-6): 


It is idu daken that several southern states, Mahis- 
mati, Vidarbha, etc., were founded by princes of Yadu 
lineage (Mat., p. 43. 10-29; 41.36; Vayu, 94. 26; 95.35). » 
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Not only the Bhojas, but the Devāvridha branch 
of the Satvatas is also mentioned in the Vedic literature. 
Babhru Daivāvridha (Vāyu, 96. 15, Vishnu, IV. 13. 3-5) 
is mentioned in the Aitareya Brahmana (VII. 34) as a 
contemporary of Bhima, king of Vidarbha and Nagnajit, 
king of Gandhāra. The Andhakas and Vrishņis are 
referred to in the Ashtādhyāi of Pāņini (IV. 1. 114; VI. 
2. 34). In Kautilya's Arthašāstra (p. 12) the Vrishņis 
are described as a Sangha, i.e., a republican corporation. 
'The Mahābhārata, too, refers to the Vrishnis, Andhakas 
and other associate tribes as a sangha (XII. 81. 25), and 
Vāsudeva as a Sanghamukhya. The name of the Vrishņi 
corporation has been preserved by a unique coin (Majum- 
dar, Corporate Life in Ancient India, p. 119). It is stated 
in the Mahabharata and the Puranas that Kamsa, like 
Peisistratus and others of Greek history, tried to make > 
himself tyrant at Mathura by overpowering the Yādavas, 
and that Krishna, a scion of the Vrishni family, killed 
him. The slaying of Kamsa by Krishna is referred to by 
Patanjali and the Ghata Jātaka (No. 454). The latter 
work confirms the Hindu tradition about the association 
of Krishna-Vasudeva’s family with Mathura (* Uttara 
Madhurā ”').! 

The final overthrow of the Vrishnis is ascribed to 
their irreverent conduct towards Brahmanas (Mahabharata, 
Maushala Parva, I. 15-22; 2. 10; Arthasastra, p. 12; 
Jātaka, IV., pp. 55-56, V. p. 138). It is interesting to 
note in this connection, that the Vrishnis and the Andha- 
kas are branded as Vratyas in the Drona Parva of the 
Mahabharata (141-15). 

= The Buddhist texts refer to Avantiputta king of the 
Siirasenas in the time of Maha Kachchana (M. 2. 83) who 


‘The queation of the historical existenee of Krishna Vasudeva bas been 
discussed in my Early History of the Vaishgnva Hert. pp. 20-35 















was first jas the chief DEM of Sakyamuni 
T in "Our Since agency Buddhism gained ground in the 
S Mati urā region. The Sürasenas continued to be a notable 
si, pe 'o Bale up to the time of Megasthenes. But at that time 
ee ou must have formed an integral part of the Maurya 
ve Empire. 
» Assaka was situated on the banks of the Godhāvari 
x (Sutta Nipāta, 977), The name of the territory represents 
„the Sanskrit Asmaka. The Ašmakas are mentioned 
by Pāņini (IV. 1. 173)." As the grammarian refers to 
Dākshinātya (IV. 2. 98) and Kalinga (IV. 1. 178) his 
Asmaka may be Assaka in the Deccan. It may however 
— also denote the Ašmakas in North-West India referred to 
by the Greek writers as the Assakenoi. 
~The capital of Assaka was  Potana or Potali 
- có hullakālinga Jātaka No. 301; D. 2. 235) Prof. 
Bhandarkar points out (Carm. Lec., pp. 53-54) that in 
early Pali literature Assaka has, on the one hand, been 
distinguished from Mulaka which lay to its north, and on 
the.other from Kalinga. He suggests that in later times 
Assaka seems to have included Mulaka, and also perhaps 
Kalinga. In the Sona-Nanda Jàtaka we find Assaka 
associated with Avanti ; this association can only be 
explained if we surmise that Assaka included at that 
time Mulaka and thus its territory abutted on Avanti. 
: In the Vàyu Purāņa (88. 177-178) Ašmaka and 
. Mulaka appear as scions .of the Ikshvāku family. .This 
probably indicates that the Ašmaka and Mulaka kingdoms 
were believed to have been founded by Ikshvāku chiefs, 
just as Vidarbha and Dandaka were founded by princes 
of the Yadu (Bhoja) family. The Mahāgovinda Suttanta 
mentions Brahmadatta king of the Assakas who was a 
contemporary of Sattabhu king of Kalinga, Vessabhu king 
of Avanti, Bharata king-of Sovira, Boon king of Videha, 
Dhatarattha king of Atga and Dhatarattha king of Kasi 





* 
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(Dialogues of the Buddha, Part II, p. 270). The Mahā- 
bharata (I. 177. 47) refers to “ ASmako nama Rājarshih 
Paudanyam yo nyavešayat.'” Paudanya is evidently identi- 
cal with Potana or Potali. 

We learn from the Assaka Jātaka (No. 207) that at 


<me time the city of Potali was included in the kingdom 


of Kāsi, and its prince Assaka was presumably a vassal 
of the Kāsi monarch. The Chulla Kālinga Jātaka mentions 
a king of Assaka named Aruna and his minister Nandisena, 
and refers to a victory which they won over the king of 
Kalinga. 

~ Avanti roughly corresponds to modern Malwa, Nimar 
and the adjoining parts of the Central Provinces. Prof. 
Bhandarkar points out that Avanti was divided into two 
parts : thenorthern part had its capital at Ujjain and the 
southern part called Avanti Dakshiņāpatha had its capital 
at Māhissati or Mahismati, modern Māndhātā on the 
Narmadā. 

The Mahagovinda Suttanta mentions Māhissatt as 
the capital of the Avantis, and refers to their king 
Vessabhu. “The Mahābhārata distinguishes between the 
kingdoms of Avanti and Mahismati, but locates Vinda 
and Anuvinda of Avanti near the Narmada (Narmadā- 
mabhitah, IT. 31. 10). 

The Puranas attribute the foundation of Mahismati, 
Avanti, and Vidarbha to scions of the Yadu family. The 
Aitareya Brāhmaņa also associates the Satvats and the 
Bhojas, septs of the Yadu family according to the Puranas, 
with the southern realms (Matsya, 43-44; Vāvu, 95-96: 
Ait. Br. VIII. 14). 
~ The Purāņas style the first dynasty of Mahismati 
as Haihaya (Matsya, 13. 8-29; Vāyu, 94. 5-26). The 
Haihaya family is referred to by such an ancient authority 
as Kautilva (Arthašāstra, p. 11). The Haihayas are said to 
* have overthrown the Nāgas who must have been the 
11 
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F ori sinal inhabitants of the Narmadā region (ef. Nāgpur). 


Hiattiayas namely Vitihotras, Bhojas, Avantis, Kundikeras 
or Tundikeras and the Talajanghas (43. 48-49). When the 
Vitihotras and Avantis passed away, a minister named 
Pulika is said to have killed his master and anointed his 
own son Pradyota by force in the very sight of the 
Kshatriyas. “In the fourth century B.C., Avanti formed 
an integral part of the Magadhan Empire. = 

* The kingdom of Gandhara according to Jātaka No. / 
406 included Kasmir as well as the "Takshasilà region. f: 
Takshasila, the capital city, lay 2,000 leagues from Benares 
(Telapatta Jātaka No. 96; Susima Jātaka No. 163). 

the Puranas represent the Gandhāra kings as the 
. descendants of Druhyu (Matsya 48. 6; Vayu 99. 9). 
Druhyu and his people are mentioned several times in the 
Rig Veda. In the Vedie Index (I. 385) it is stated that 
* from the tribal grouping it is probable that the Druhyus 
were a north-western people." ~ Thus the Purānie tradi- 
tion about the connection of the Gandhāras with Druhyu 
accords with Vedic evidence. - " 

'Takshašilā is mentioned in the Mahābhārata in con- 
nection with the story of king Janamejaya by whom it 
had been conquered. In the time of Nimi king of Videha, 
Durmukha king of Paūchāla, and Bhima king of 
Vidarbha, the throne of Gandhāra was occupied by 
Naggaji or Nagnajit (Kumbhakara Jātaka ; Ait. Br. VII. 
34; Sat. Br. VIII. 1. 4. 10). We learn from the Kum- 
bhakāra Jātaka that his capital was Takshašilā. The Jaina 
Uttarādhyayana Sūtra mentions “ Dvimukha " of Paūchā- 
la, Nami of Videha, * Naggati” of Gandbāra, and 
“ Karakandu " of Kalinga, and says that * these bulls of 
kings have adopted the faith of the Jainas” (SBE, XLV, 
87). As Parsva (777 B.C.) was the first historical Jina, 
Naggati or Nagnajit is probably to be placed between * 
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777 B.C. and 543 B.C. (the date of Pukkusati the Gan- 
dhārian contemporary of Bimbisāra). We do not, however, 
say that implicit reliance can be placed on a statement of 
the Uttaradhyayana. 

Nagnajit was succeeded by his son Svarjit (Sat. Br., 

VIII. 1. 4. 10). | 
"In the middle of the sixth century B.C. the throne of 
Gandhāra was occupied by Pukkusāti who is said to have 
sent an embassy and a letter to king Bimbisāra of 
Magadha. In the latter half of the sixth century Gan- 
dhāra was conquered by the king of Persia. In the Behis- 
tun inseription of Darius, cir. 516 B.C., the Gandhārians 
(Gadara) appear among the subject peoples of the Achaeme- 
nian Empire (see * Ancient Persian Lexicon and the Texts 
of the Achaemenidan Inscriptions " by Herbert Cushing ` 
Tolman, Vanderbilt Oriental Series, Vol. VI). * 
v Kamboja is constantly associated with Gandhāra in 
literature and inscriptions (Mbh. XII. 207. 43; Anguttara 
N. I. 213; 4. 252, 256, 260; Rock Edict V of Ašoka). 
„Like Gandhāra it is included in the Uttarāpatha (cf. Mbh. 
XII. 207. 43). It must therefore be located in some part 
of North-west India not far from Gandhara. Rhys 
Davids (Bud. Ind. 28) mentions its capital Dvaraka. 
We learn from a passage of the Mahābhārata that a place 
called Rajapura was the home of the Kambojas (Mbh., 
VII. 4. 5, * Karna Rājapuram gatvā Kamboja nirjitā 
stvayā ”). The association of the Kāmbojas with the 
Gāndhāras enables us to identify this Rajapura with the 
Rajapura of Hiuen Tsang (Watters, Yuan Chwans, 
Vol. I, p. 281), which lay to the south or south-east of 
Punacb. 

"The Vedic texts do not mention any king of Kamboja 
But they refer to a teacher named Kamboja Aupaman- 
yava (Varna Br.) who was probably connected with this 

«territory. — 
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edited with savage customs : 
ete hi dhammā anariyarūpā 
Kambojikanam vitathā bahunnan ti. 
Jātaka, VI, 208. 
These are your savage customs which I hate, 
Such as Kamboja hordes might emulate. 
* Cowell's Jātaka, FI. 110. 
~ This description of the Kambojas agrees wonderfully 
with Hiuen Tsang's account of Rajapura and the 
adjoining countries. “From Lampa to Rajapura the 
inhabitants are coarse and plain in personal appearance, of 
rude violent dispositions...they do not belong to India 
proper but are inferior peoples of frontier (i.e., barbarian) 
stocks." 

The Kambojas are known as Kambujiya in the old 
Persian inscriptions. In the Mahābhārata the Kambojas 
are represented as living under a monarchical constitution 
(ef. LI. 4. 22; V. 165. 1.8, ete.). Kautilya (p. 378) men- 
tions the Kshatriya sreni of Kamboja as an illustration 
of a “ Vartasastropajivin " Sangha. - 

The epic account of the Mahajanapadas : 

An interesting aecount of the characteristic of the 
peoples of most of the Mahājanapadas described above is 
to be found in the Karna Parva of the Mahābhārata. 

The Paūchālas, Kurus, Matsyas, Sūrasenas and the 
Chedis receive unstinted praise : 

Kuravah saha Paūchālāh Salva Matsyāļ sa Naimishāh 
Chedayaseha mahābhāgā dharmam jānanti šāšvatam 
Brāhmar Paūchālāh Kauraveyāstu dharmarn 
Satyam Matsyah Sürasenascha yajfiam 

The Kauravas with the Pafichalas, the Salvas, the 
Matsyas, the Naimishas and the Chedis who are all highly 
blessed, know what the eternal religion is.' 


à Mahābhārata, VITI. 45. 14-16; 28; 34, 
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The Paüchülas observe the Vedas, the Kauravas 
observe Dharma, the Matsyas observe the truth, and the 
Sürasenas perform sacrifices.’ 

The Magadhas are called comprehenders of signs ; 
while the Kosalas are represented as comprehending 
from what they see : - 

Ingitajūāšeha Magadhàh prekshitajūāšcha Kosalàh.' 

The Angas and the Gandhāras come in for a good 
deal of condemnation : 

Āturāņār parityaga sadarasutavikrayah 
Angeshu vartate Karna yeshāmadhipatirbhavān. 

The abandonment of the afflicted and the sale of 

wives and children are, O Karna, prevalent among the 


Angas whose king thou art.” " 
Madrakeshu cha sarnsrishtarn Saucham Gāndhāra- 
keshucha 


Rājayājakayājyecha nashtarh dattarh havirbhavet. 
Amongst the Madrakas all acts of friendship are 
lost as purity among the Gāndhārakas, and the libations 
poured in a sacrifice in which the king is himself the 
sacrificer and priest.* 
The verses quoted above give a fair idea of the atti- 
tude of a poet of the Western part of the Madhyadesa 
towards most of the Mahājanapadas of Northern India. 





Tue FALL or KASI AND THE ASCENDANCY OF KOSA LA. 


~ The flourishing period of many of the sixteen Maha 
janapadas ended in or about the sixth century B.C. Th 
history of the succeeding period is the story of th 
absorption of the states into a number of powerful king 
doms, and ultimately into one empire, namely, the empire 
iof Magadha. 


* ` Mahābhārata, VIII. 45. 14-16 ; 28 ; 34. 
¥ * Ibid, 45. 40; 40. 29. 







ve | si “was dhably the first to fall. The Mahāvagga 
ay the Jatakas refer to bitter struggles between Kasi 
> and DEL hbonrs, specially Kosala. The facts of the 
| zele are obscure, being wrapped up in legendary 
alice from which it is impossible to disentangle them. 
_ The Kāsis seem to have been successful at first, but the, 
Kosalas were the gainers in the end. ^ 
«In the Mahāvagga (SBE, XVII. 294-99) and the 
Kosambi Jataka (No. 428) it is stated tha rahmadatta, 
king of Kasi, robbed Dighati, king of Kosala, of his kine- 
dom, and put him to death. In the Kunāla Jataka (No. 
536) it is stated that Brahmadatta, king of Kasi, owing 
to his having an army, seized on the kingdom of 
Kosala, slew its king, and carried off his chief queen 
to Benares, and there made her his consort.” The 
Brahāchatta Jātaka (No. 336) and the Sona-Nanda Jātaka 
| (No. 532) also refer to the victories of Kasi kings over 
b Kosala. 
Success however did not remain long with the Kāsis 
(cf. Jātaka No. 100). In the Mahāsilava Jātaka (No. 51) 
king Mahāsilava of Kāsi is said to have been deprived of 
his realm by the king of Kosala.” In the Ghata Jātaka 
(No. 355) and the Ekarāja Jātaka (No. 303) Vanka and 
idis Dabbasena, kings of Kosala, are said to have won for their 
- kingdom a decided preponderance over Kāsi. - The final 
| omquest of the latter kingdom was probably the work of 
= as the epithet ** Bārānasiggaho,” i.e., conqueror 
Of Benares, is a standing addition to his name (the Seyya 
Jātaka No. 282 and the Tesakuņa Jātaka No. 521, 
- Buddhist India, p. 25). The interval of time between 
Kaxrxnsa s conquest of Kisi and the rise of Buddhism could 
not have been very long because the memory of Kāsi as 
an independent kingdom was still fresh in the minds of 
the people in Buddha’s time, and even later when the 
Anguttara Nikāya was composed. š 
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“In the time of Mahākosala (sixth century B.C.) 
Kasi formed an integral part of the Kosalan monarchy. 
When Mahakosala married his daughter, the lady 
Kosalādevi, to king Bimbisāra of Magadha, he gave a 
village of Kasi producing a revenue of a hundred 
thousand for bath and perfume money (Harita Mata Jātaka 
No. 239; Vaddhaki Sūkara Jātaka No. 283). 

~In the time of Mahakosala’s son and successor 
Pasenadi or Prasenajit Kasi still formed a part of the 
Kosalan empire.” In the Lohichcha Sutta (Dialogues of 
the Buddha, Part I, 288-97) Buddha asks a person named 
Lohichcha the following questions : * Now what think 
you Lohichcha ? Is not king Pasenadi of Kosala in 
possession of Kāsi and Kosala?” Lohicheba replies ** Yes 
that is so Gotama.” We learn from the Mahāvagga 
(SBE, XVII. 195) that the Viceroy of Kasi was a 
brother of Pasenadi. 

The Samyukta Nikāya (the Book of the Kindred 
Sayings, translated by Mrs. Rhys Davids, p. 106) men- 
tions Pasenadi as the head of a group of five Hajas. One 
of these was probably his brother who was the Viceroy of 
“Kasi. Among the remaining Rajas we should include 
Hiraņyanābha Kausalya who, as we have seen, wasa 
contemporary of Sukesā Bharadvaja and  Asvalàyana 
and consequently of Buddha and Pasenadi, if our 
identification of Asvalüyana Kausalya with Assalāvana 
of Sāvatthi mentioned in the Majjhima Nikāva be 
correct, 

Another Raja of the group was probably the Sákva 
chief of Kapilavastu. From the introductory portion of 
the Bhaddasāln Jataka (No. 465) we learn that the Sakva 
\ territory was subordinate to the Kosalan monarch. The 
inclusion of the Sakya territory, the birthplace of Buddha, 
within the Kosalan empire ts also proved by the Sutta 
Nipata (SBE, X, Part IT, pp. 65-69) and the Majjhima 
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vi “vit was probably during the reign of Mahakosala, that 
‘= atone ascended the throne of Magadha. The Mahā- 
š 5. x varnsa (Geiger's 'Translation, p. 12) tells us that ** The 
c virtuous Bimbisüra was fifteen years old when he was 
anointed king by his own father.” With the coronation 
of Šimbisāra : ends the period with which this chapter deals. 
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India from the accession of Parikshit to the coronation of 
Bimbisāra. - We have seen that during the major part of 
this period the prevailing form of Government was - 
~monarchicaly No political history of this age is complete 
unless we know something about the rank and status of the 
monarcbs in the different parts of India, their caste, the 
| methods of their selection and consecration, the chief 
members of their households, and their civil and military 
. |services, the checks on their authority, ete. - > 
The different kinds of rulerships prevalent in diffe 
ent parts of India are thus described in the Aitareya | 
a Brahmana." 
Etasyām Prachyam disi ye ke cha Prāchyānārm 
+ rājānah Sāmrājyāyaiva te'bhishichyante Samrāli- 
tvenānabhishiktānāchakshata etāmeva Devanam 
vihitimanu. 
Etasyam dakshinasya disi ye ke cha Satvatārm ltājāno 
Bhaujyāyaiva te'bhishichyante Bhojetyenünabhishi- 
ktānāchakshata etāmeva Devānām vihitimanu. 
Etasyārn Praticehyām disi ye ke cha Nichya- 
nim hRājāno ye'pāchyānām Svārājyāyaiva te” 


+ VII. 14 ; < 


„ 


We have given the outlines of the political history of > 
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bhishichyante "Svarālityenānabhishiktānāchakshata 
etāmeva Devānām vihitimanu. 

Etasyarn Udichyam disi ye ke cha pareņa Himava- 
ntan Janapada Uttara Kurava Uttara Madra iti 
Vairājyāyaiva te” bhishichyante Virālityenāna 


bhishiktānāchakshata etāmeva Devānām vihitimanu. ! 
Etasyarn dhruvāyām Madhyamāyārmpratishthāyām 


> disi ye ke cha Kuru Pañehalanarn Rajanah sa Vasos- 


inarāņām Rājyāyaiva te'bhishichyante Rājetyenā- 
nabhishiktānāchakshata etāmeva Devānām vihiti- 
manu. 
Several scholars assert that Vairājya means a kingless 
state. But in the Aitareya Brahmana ' a king consecra- 
ted with Indra's great unction is called Virat and worthy 
of Vairājya. When a king consecrated with the Punara- 
bhisheka ascends his Āsandi or throne, he prays for 
attaining Vairājya as well as other kinds of royal dignity. 


hupatibhyo vaisishtyam."  Itis also stated in the Sukra- 


es takes the word Valrajyam to mean “ itarebhyo | 
b 


miti (B.K. Sarkar's translation, p. 24) that the Virāt was 






perior kind of monarch. In the Mahābhārata 
I. 43.11) Krishna is called Samrat, Virāt, Syarat and 
Surarāja. Cf. XII., 68.54. 

It is not easy to decide whether all the terms Sāmrājya, 
Bhaujya, Svarājya, Vairājya and Rājya referred to essen- 
tially different forms of royal authority in the Brahmanic 
period. Buttwo terms at least, namely, Samrajya and 
Rājya are clearly distinguished by the ^T ze 
Brahmana * and also the Kātyāyana Srauta Satra.” 

Rājā vai Rājasūyeneshtvā bhavati, Samrād Vājape- 
yenāvararhi Ràjyari param Sāmrājyarm kamayeta vai 
Raja Samrad bhavitum avararnhi rajyam paramsam- 
rajyarn.* 


a 


! VIIJ, 17. | V. 1.1, 18. )*1vw.1.1.2 ° Sat. Br, V. 1. 1. 13. 
12 








| a E “ By offering the ur, he becomes Rāja and by 


the Vējapeya he becomes Samrāj; and the office of Rājan 
is the lower and that of Samrāj the higher; a Rajan 
might indeed wish to become Samrāj, for the office of 
Rājan is the lower and that of Samrāj the higher; but 
the Samrājas would not wish to become Rājās for the 
office of Rājan is the lower, and that of Samrāj the 
higher." - 

~ If the Puranas are to be believed Bois was originally 
a proper name. But afterwards it came to denote a 
class of Southern kings. The word Cæsar furnishes an 
exact parallel. Originally it was the name of a Roman 
dictator. But afterwards it was a title assumed by Roman 
Emperors. - 

~ In some Vedic texts' Svarājya means uncontrolled 


- z dominion, and is opposed to Rajya.” 


The king was usually, though not always, a Kshatriya. 
The Brāhmaņas were considered to be unsuited for King- 
ship. Thus we read in the Satapatha Brāhmaņa * to the 
king (Rajan) doubtless belongs the Rājasūya ; for by 
offering the Rajasiiya he locum king, and unsuited for 
kingship is the Brahmana.” * 

We have, however, references to Südra and Ayogava 
kings in the Vedic texts. King Janašruti Pautrayana is 
called a Sidra in the Chhāndogya Upanishad. King 
Marutta Avikshita is styled “ Ayogava” in the Satapatha 
Brahmana.” Āyogava denotes a member of a mixed 
caste, a descendant of a Südra by a Vaisya wife. The 
Jatakas refer to kings of several castes including Brāhma- - 
nas (cf. Jātakas 73, 432). 

— Kingship was sometimes hereditary, as is indeed 
shown by several cases where the descent can be traced 

L Küthaka Samhitá, XIV. 5; Maitrüyani Samhita, I. 11. 5, etc. 


2 Vedic Index, II. 221. * SBE, XLI. Eggeling, Sat. Br., Part IIT, p. 4. 
* IV. 2. 1-6. « * XIII. 5. 4. €. * Manusarhitā, X, 12. 
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(cf. the Parikshitas and the kings of Janaka's line ; cf. also 
the expression Dasapurushamrajya—a kingdom of ten 
generations occurring in the Satapatha Brāhmaņa XII. 9, 
78. 3), yet in others the monarchy was elective. The selec- 
tion was made sometimes by the people and sometimes 
by the ministers. The choice was sometimes limited to 
the members of the royal family only, as is shown by the 
legend in Yàska' of the Kuru brothers Devāpi and 
Santanu. In the Sarnvara Jātaka (No. 462) the courtiers 
L| of a king asked the latter “when you are dead, my lord, 


ZZ to whom shall we give the white umbrella?” * Friends," 


said the king, “all my sons have a right to the white 
umbrella. But you may give it to him that pleases your. 
mind." | 

* Sometimes the popular choice fell on persons who did 
„not belong to the royal family. It is stated in the 
^ Pādaūjali Jātaka, No. 247, that when a certain king of 
Benares died, his son Pādaūjali by name, an idle lazy 
loafer, was set aside, and the minister in charge of things 
spiritual and temporal was raised to the throne. - The 
Sachchamkira Jātaka, No. 73, tells a story how the 
nobles, Brāhmaņas and all classes slew their king and 
anointed a private citizen. Sometimes an outsider was 
chosen;^The Darimukha Jātaka (No. 378) and the Sonaka 
B wm (No. 529) tell us how on failure of heir at Benares 
^ a Prince of Magadha was elected king. 

~ The king during the Brahmana period had four queens 
the Mahishi, the Parivrikti, the Vāvātā, and the Pālāgali. 
The Mahisi was the chief wife, being the first one married 
according to the Satapatha Brahmana.” The Parivrikti 
was the neglected wife, probably one that had no son. The 
„Vāvātāis the favourite, while the Pālāgali was, according to 
" Weber, the daughter of the last of the court officials? In 


.' 
` Nirukta, II. 10. Ved. Ind. II. 211. * VI. 2. i. 5 Ved. İnd., I. 478. 









y he Jāt aka p: riod several kings Dese a fairly big harem. 
E. We are told in the Kusa Jataka, No. 531, that king Okkako 
E T d sixteen thousand wives among whom Silavati was the 
chief (aggamahesi). The king of Benares according to 
2 c Dasaratha Jātaka, No. 461, had an equal number of 
|» wives. In the Suruchi Jātaka, No. 489, a king of Mithila 
~ says “Ours is a great kingdom, the city of Mithila covers 

seven leagues, the measure of the whole kingdom is 
800 leagues. Such a king should have sixteen-thousand 
women at the least." Sixteen thousand appears to have 
been a stock phrase. The number is evidently exag- 
gerated But it indicates that the kings of the Jātaka 
A) period were extreme polygamists who frequently exceeded P 
the Bršhmanic number of four queens. 


The king was consecrated after his succession or 
election with an elaborate ritual which is described in 
several Brāhmaņas, and for which the Mantras are given 
in the Samhitās. Those who aided in the consecration of 
the king were called Rājakartri or Rājakrit, * kingmaker.” 
In the Satapatha Brahmana the persons meant and specified 
are the Sūta (minstrel and chronicler or charioteer), and 
the Grāmaņi, village chief. Prof. Rādhākumud Mookerji 
observes' “It is apparent from the lists of persons 
aiding in the royal coronation that both official and non- 
official or popular selemetīts were represented in the 
function.” The principal ceremonies or sacrifices of = 
royal inauguration were the Vajapeya, the Rājasūya, the 
Punarabhisheka and the Aindra Mahābhisheka. ~ 

‘The Vājapeya bestowed on the performer a superior 
kind of kingship called ‘‘ Sāmrājya,” while the Rājasūya 
merely conferred the ordinary royal dignity. The Punara- 
bhisekh made the king elect eligible for all sorts of royal 


* The Fandamental Unity of India, p 83. 
* Rajya, cf. Sat, Br., V. 1, 1. 18. s 
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dignity; vie., Rajya, Samrajya, Bhaujya, Svarajya, Vairāj ya, 


Parameshthya, Maharajya, Adhipatya, Svavasya and 
Ātishthatva.' The object of Aindra Mahabhisekha is thus 
deseribed : 

“Sa ya ichehhedevamvit Kshatriyamayam sarvā 
jitirjayetayarn sarvārīllokān vindetayamsarvesharm Rajnam 


Sraishthyamatishthārn paramatām gachchheta Samrajyam, 


Bhaujyam, Svārājyam, — Vairajyam, Parameshthyam, 
Raàjyam, Maharajyam Adhipatyarh ayarh samantaparyāyt 
syāt Sarvabhaumah sārvāyusha ā'ntādā pararddhat Pri- 


thivyai Samudraparyantaya ekaral iti tametena Aindrena 


Mahābhishekeņa kshatriyarm šāpayitvā bhishifiched.” 
Ait. Br., VIII, 15. 
~ The Vājapeya rites include a chariot race, in which the 
sacrificer is allowed to carry off the palm, and from which, 
according to Eggeling, the ceremony perhaps derives its 
name. Professor Hillebrandt would claim for this feature 
of the sacrifice the character of a relie of an old national 
festival, a kind of Indian Olympic games. After the 
chariot race the next interesting item is the mounting 
of the sacrificial post by the sacrificer and his wife, from 
which homage is made to the mother earth. The Satapatha 
Brahmana says. ‘‘Truly he who gains a seat in the air 
gains a seat above others." The royal sacrificer having 
descended from the post, is, 3 a throne-seat with a 
goatskin spread thereon and addressed by the Adhvaryu 
in the following words “ thou art the ruler, the ruling 
lord—thou art firm and steadfast—(here I seat) thee for 
the tilling, for peaceful dwelling, for wealth, for pros- 


perity, i.e., for the welfare of the people, the common 
133 






weal. 
— The Rājasūya consisted of a long succession of sacri- 


ficial performances spread over a period of upwards of 


* Ait. Br. VIII. 6. * Bat. Br. V. 2. 1. 22. 
* Gat. Br. V. 2.1. 25 : The Fundamental Unity of India, p. 50 
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| the Aindra Mahabbisheka: J: anamejaya, Sāryāta, 


= Aç. cadum Āmbāshthya, Yudhāršraushti, Visvakarmā, 
di Marutta, Anga and Bharata (Ait. Br. VIII. 21-23). 
"The first-mentioned king, and probably tbe third, fourth, 


fifth and ninth also belonged to the Post-Parikshit period.' 
—^ Powerful kings and princes performed another im- 


portant sacrifice called the ASvamedha.~ The Āpastamba 
— rawta Sūtra (XX. i. 1) says that a Sārvabhauma Raja 


may perform the Ašvamedha. Among the kings and 
princes who performed the Asvamedha were Janamejaya, 
his brothers Bhimasena, Ugrasena, and Srutasena, and 
Para Ātnāra, king of Kosala. . 

pot merely during the Pārikshita-Janaka period was 


hot merely a “ Patriarchal Presidency."- The monarch 


vas not merely a “ chief noble,” “ the first among equals,” 
“ President of a Council of Peers." In several Vedic texts 
he is represented as the master of his people. He claimed 


the power of giving his kingdom away to anybody he - 


liked, and taxing the people as much as he liked. In the 
Brihadāraņyaka Upanishad Janaka says to Yājūavalkya 
“Soham Bhagavate Videhin dadāmi māūchāpi saha 
dāsyāyeti”* (Brih. Up., IV. 4. 23). The king is called 
" Vi$vasya bhūtasya adhipati” and is further described 
as the devourer of the people—Višāmattā (Ait. Br. VIII. 
17). “Raja ta ekan mukharn tena mukhena Viso’tsi” 
(Kaush. Up., II. 6). 

~ The king, however, was not an absolute despot in 
practice. His power was checked, in the first piace; by 





` Batānfka defeated Dhritarāshtra of Ká&i who, according to the Mahāgovinda 
Buttanta, was a contemporary of Sattabhu of Kaliñga and Brahmadatta of Assaka. 
As the Deccan kingdoms are not referred to in pre-Parikshita works, it is probable 
that Šatānika and his contemporaries flourished after Parikshit. Ambi&shthya and 
Yudhathsraushti were contemporaries of Parvata and Narada who were very near 


` án time to Nagnajit the contemporary of Nimi the penultimate king of " Vidoha. 







was probably the immediate predecessor of Dadhivahana who, according to 
evidence, flourished in the 6th century E, 
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[ n the I Brāhmaņas. We have seen that the most powerful 


o 
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sovereigns, even those who were consecrated with the 
Punarabhisheka, had to descend from the throne and 
make obeisance to the Brāhmaņas who formed the higher 
educated community of those days. We learn from the 
Aitareya Brāhmaņa (VII. 27) and Kautilya's Arthašāstra 
(Ed. 1919, p. 11) that even a powerful king like Janame- 
Jaya was humbled by the Brāhmaņas. “The Vrishņis 
perished on account of their irreverent conduct towards 
Brāhmaņas. This shows that not only the kings, but the 
republican corporations (Sangha) too, had to cultivate 
friendly relations with the Brāhmaņas. 

2) The second check was supplied by the ministers and 
village headmen who aided in the consecration of the 
king and whom the king consulted regularly. In the 
Vedie texts the Süta and the Grāmaņi are styled Rāja- 
kartri or Rajakrit, i.e., * King-maker" (Sat. Br., III. 4.1. 7 ; 
ALL 2. 2. 1B). The very title indicates their importance 
„in the body politic. They, as well as the other ratnins. 
figure prominently in the sacrifice of royal inauguration. 

"The claim of the ministers and village headmen to 
be consulted was certainly recognised by the kings down 
to the time of Bimbisāra. The Mahāvagga says (SBE, 
XVII. 304) * King Brahmadatta of Kasi, O Bhikkhus, 
having entered Benares, convoked his ministers and 
counsellors and said to them: ‘If you should see, my good 
sirs, young Dighāvu, the son of king Dighiti of Kosala, 
what would you do to him?'" The Maha assüroha 
Jātaka (No. 302) refers to a king who by beat of drum 
through the city gathered together his councillors. Tn 
the Mahāvagga we find the following passage (SBE, XVII, 
p. 1) “Now when Seniya Bimbisāra, the king of Magadha, 
was holding an assembly of the eighty thousand Gramikas 
he sent message to Sona Kolivisa.” The Chulla-Sutasoma 
Jātaka also refers to the eighty thousand councillors of a 
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sā - king headed by his general. These were asked to elect a 
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king (Cowell's Jataka, V, p.97). The king-making power 
of the councillors is recognised also in the Pādaūjali and ~ 


Sonaka Jātakas. 


Another check was supplied by the general body of 
the people (Janah) who were distinct from the ministers 
and Grāmaņis or Grāmikas, and who used to meet in an 
assembly styled Samiti or Parishad in the Upanishads. 
In the Utkrosana passage of the Aitareya Brāhmaņa 
(VIII. 17) the people (Janah) are clearly distinguished 
from the Rājakartārah among whom, according to the 
Satapatha Brāhmaņa (III. 4. 1. 7; XIII. 2. 2. 18) were 
included the Sata and the Gramani. That the Samiti or 
Parishad was an assembly of the Janah, i.e., the whole 
people, is apparent from such expressions as “ Paūchālā- 
nam Samitimeyaya,” ** Panchalanarn Parishadamājagāma.” 
The Chhāndogya U panishad (V. 3. 1) mentions the Samiti 
of the Panchāla people presided over by king Pravāhaņa 
Jaivali, ‘Svetaketurharuneyah Paūchālānām Samiti- 
meyāya ; tam ha Pravāhaņo Jaivaliruvacha.” The Briha- 
dāraņyaka Upanishad (VI. 2. 1) uses the term Parishad 
instead of Samiti “ Švetaketurhavā Aruneyah Paūchālā- 
nam Parishadamājagāma.”” The people took part in the 


eeremony of royal inauguration (Ait.. Br. VIII. 17). 


The Dummedha Jātaka (No. 50) refers to a joint assembly 
of ministers, Brühmanas, the gentrv, and the other orders 
of the people. 

That the people actually put a curb on royal abso- 
lutism is proved by the testimony of the Atharva Veda 
(VI. 88. 3) where it is stated that concord between king 
and assembly was essential for the former's prosperity’ 
We have evidence that the people sometimes expelled 
and even executed their princes together with unpopular 
officials. Thus it is stated in the Satapatha Brāhmaņn 
(XII. 9. 3. 1 ef seq.; Eggeling, V., 269) * Now Dushtaritu ` 

`+ 
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Paumsayana had been expelled from the kingdom which 
had come to him through ten generations and the Sriūjayas 
also expelled Revottaras Pātava Chakra Sthapati." The 
Aitareya Brahmana (VIII. 10) refers to personages who 
were expelled from their rāshtras and who were anxious to 
recover them with the help of the Kshatriya consecrated 
„with the Punarabhisheka. -Such persons were the Indian 
. counterparts of the French “emigrants” who sought to 
reclaim revolutionary France with the help of the troops 
of the Hapsburgs and the Hohenzollerns (cf. Lodge, 
Modern Europe, p. 517). We learn from the Vessantara 
Jātaka that the king of Sivi was compelled to banish 
prince Vessantarā in. obedience to “ the people's sentence." 


The king was told : 
The bidding of the Sivi folk if vou refuse to do 


‘the people then will act, methinks, against your son 
and you. 

The king replied: 
Behold the people's will, and I that will do not gainsay. 


The Padakusalamanava Jātaka (No. 432) tells ‘a story 
how the town and country folk of a kingdom assembled, 
beat the king and priest to death as they were guilty of 
theft, and anointed a good man king. A similar story is 
told in the Sachchamkira Jataka (No. 78). Weare told in 
the Khaņdahāla Jataka that the people of one kingdom 
killed the minister, deposed the king, made him an outcast 
and anointed a prince as king. The ex-king was not 
allowed to enter intothe capital city, Prof. Bhandarkar 
points out that in the Telapatta Jataka a king of Takshasila 
says that he has no power over the subjects of his king- 

dom. This is in striking contrast with the utterance of 
Janaka quoted above (** Bhagavate Videhān dadāmi, ' ete.). 
Evidently the royal power had declined appreciably, at 
least in the North-west, since the days of Janaka. 
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E npa x (VIII. 17) The monarch is there desoribèd š 
Y “ Visvasya bhuta ya adhipati, » ie, sovereign lord of 
PR, an beings. * Visamatta,” | i.e, devourer of the people, 
«A mitrāņām hanta,” i.e., destroyer of enemies, “ Brāh- 
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anana > Goptā,” i.e, protector of the Brāhmaņas, 

ha masya Gopta, " ie., protector of the laws. / 

bi d In the expressions quoted above we have reference 
KĀ E the kinz's sovereignty and Imperium, his power of 

taxation, his military functions, his relations with the 
` Hierarchy, and his judicial duties. m 
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POLITICAL HISTORY OF INDIA 
PART Il 


From the Coronation of Bimbisara to the 
Extinction of the Gupta Dynasty, 





ndia from the time of Bimbisāra to that of the Guptas. 

For the period from Bimbisāra to Ašoka I cannot 
claim much originality. The subject has been treated by 
Professor Rhys Davids and Dr. Smith, and a flood of new 
ae has been thrown on the history of particular dynas- 
ies by Professors Geiger, Bhandarkar, Rapson, Jayaswal 
and others. I have made use of the information con- 
tained in their works, and have supplemented it with 
fresh data gathered mainly from epical and Jaina sources, 
I have also tried to present old materials in a new shape, 
and my conclusions are not unoften different from those 


of previous writers. 
ka In the chapter on the Later Mauryas I have examined 
he causes of the dismemberment of the Maurya Empire, 


and have tried to demonstrate the unsoundness of the 
current theory that “the fall of the Maurya authority 
was due in large measure to a reaction promoted by the 
Brahmans. LA 

! y treatment of the history of the Early Post- 
m and Scythian periods, though not entirely 


` 
f The following pazes deal with the political history of 









! The chapter ôn the Later Mauryas was published in the J.A.S. B. 1920, 
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= vie low vs E. Dui to the hist XT Rl chronology of several 
arg pon ties, notably of the Early Sātavāhanas, the Greeks of 
| = ala, and the Saka-Palhavas of the Uttarapatha. 
| In my account of the Gupta period I have made 
use of the mass of fresh materials accumulated since the 
_ publication of the works of Fleet, Smith : and. Allan. The 
. relations of Samudragupta with the Vākātakas have been 
E iscussed, and an attempt has been made to present a 


e 


gan ooa history of the later Guptas.' 


















1 The chapter on the Later Guptas was published in the JASB, 1920. _ 
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1. THE AGE OF BIMBISĀRA. 







Under the vigorous kings of the race of Bimbisāra 
and Nanda, Magadha played the same part in ancient 
Indian history which Wessex played in the history of 
Pre-Norman England, and Prussia in the history of 
modern Germany. f 

The founder of the Magadhan imperial power was * 
Bimbisāra or Srenika (called also Seniya Bimbisāra) : Wess | 
of Bhattiya. The Mahavarnsa (Geiger's translation, p. 12) 
tells us that “ the virtuous Bimbisara was fifteen years 
old when he was anointed king by his own father.,.two 
and fifty years he reigned." We learn from the Sutta 
Nipata (SBE, X. II, 67) that Bimbisāra's qgpital was at 
Rājagaha or Rājagriha, “ the Giribbaja in Magadha." 

The early Buddhist texts throw a flood of light on the 

litical condition of India in the time of Bimbisāra. There 
were, as Prof. Rhys Davids observes, ** besides a still survi- 
ving number of small aristocratic Vy apps four kingdoms 
of considerable extent and power." In addition to these 
there were a number of smaller kingdoms, and some non- 
Aryan principalities. The most important amongst the 
republies were the Vajjians of Vaisali and the Mallas of 
Kusinārā and Pāvā.' An account of both these peoples 
has already been given. Among the smaller republics 
Rhys Davids mentions the Sakyas of Kapilavastu,* the 
Koliyas of Rāmagāma, the Bhaggas of Sumsumara Hill, 
the Bulis of Allakappa, the Kālāmas of Kesaputta, and 
the Moriyas of Pipphalivana. 









3! ‘Twelve miles from Kusinārā (Cunningham, AGI, p. 434). 
3 Pipráw& in the north of the Basti district; or Tilaurn Kēt in the Tardi 
(Smith, EHI, p. 159). 
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E. E says that the Šākya and Koliya tribes had the 
| river Rohini ' which flows - between Kapilavastu and the 
Capital of the Koliyas confined bya single dam and by 
means ( Of it cultivated their crops. Once upon a time in the 
month | Jetthamüla when the crops began to flag and 

. droop, the labourers from amongst the dwellers of both 
cities assembled together. Then followed a scramble for 
water. From the nīutual recriminations which ensued 
we learn that the Šākyas had the custom of marrying 
their own sisters. In the Tirthajātrā section of the 
Vanaparva of the Mahābhārata (III. 84. 31) mention 
is made of a place called Kapilàvata. It is notaltogether 
improbable that we have here a Brāhmaņical reference 
to the capitalof the Šākyas. 

The Bhagga state was a dependency of the Vatsa 
kingdom; for we learn from the preface to the Dhona- 
sākha Jātaka, No. 353, that prince Bodhi, the son of 
Udayana king of the Vatsas, dwelt» in Surnsumāragiri 
and built a palace called Kokanada. The Mahābhārata 
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and the Harivamša also testify to the close connection ` 


between the Vatsas and the Bhargas (Bhaggas): 
Vatsabhūmiūcha Kaunteyo vijigye balavān balāt. 
Bhargāņāmadhipāūchaiva  Nishādādhipātirn _tathā 
(W Bh. IT. 30. 10-11). 
Pratardanasya putrau dvau Vatsa Bhargau babhu- 
vatuh (Zariv. 29. 73). * 
Regarding the Bulis and the Kālāmas we know very 
little. The name of the Kālāma capital, Kesaputta, 
° reminds us of the Kesins, a people mentioned in the 
Satapatha Brāhmaņa (Ved. Ind., Vol. I, p. 186) and pro- 
bably also in the Ashtadhyayi of Panini (VI. 4, 165). 
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The Moriyas were undoubtedly the same clan which 
| gave Magadha its greatest dynasty (cf. Geiger, Mahā- 
vamsa, p. 27).*' Pipphalivana, the Moriya Capital, is 
apparently identical with the Nyagrodhavana or Banyan 
Grove, mentioned by Hiuen Tsang, where stood the 
famous Embers Tope (Rhys Davids, Buddhist Suttas, p. 
135; Watters Yuan Chwang, II, pp. 23-24; Cunningham, 
AGI, pp. 429, 433). Fa Hien tells us that the Tope lay 
twelve Yojanas to the west of Kusinara (Legge, Fa Hien, 
p. 70). 

Among the smaller kingdoms» may be mentioned 
Gandhāra ruled by Pukkusāti, Roruka ruled by Rudrā- 
yana (Divyāvadāna, p. 545), Sürasena ruled by Avanti- 
putta, and Anga ruled by Brahmadatta. 

The most famous amongst the non-Aryan principali- 
ties was the realm of the Yakkha Alavaka (Sutta Nipata, 
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SBE., X, II, 29-30). The realm of Alavaka was situated ` 


near the Ganges and had Alavi (Sutta Nipāta; the Book 
of the Kindred Sayings, p. 275) for its capital. Alavi 
seems to be identical with the town of Alabhiyā men- 
tioned in the Uvāsagadasāo (II, p. 103; Appendix, pp. 
51-53). Near the city there was a large forest (cf. The 
Book of the Kindred Sayings, p. 160). According to 
Hoernle the name of the kingdom represents the Sanskrit 
Atavi which means a forest.—The same scholar points 
out that in the Abhidhānappadipikā Alavī is mentioned 
in a list of twenty names of cities including Bārānāsī, 
Sāvatthi, Vesālī, Mithila, Alavi, Kosambhi, Uj Jeni, Takka- 
silā, Champā, Sāgala, Surnsumšragira, Rājagaha, Kapila- 
vatthu, Sāketa, Indapatta, Ukkattha, Pātaliputtaka, 
Jettuttara, Samkassa, and Kusinārā. 

In the Uvāsagadasāo the king of Ālabhiyā is named 
Jiyasattū. But Jiyasattū seems to have been a common 


* " Then did the Brahmana Cánakka anoint a gloriouā youth, known by the 
name Candagutta, as king over all Jambudīpa, born of a noble clan, the Moriyas.” 


ter age. The name J iyasatiu is given also to the voids 

pA L Tasta, Kampilla, Mithila, Champa, Vaniyagama Bārā- 

f nasi and Polasapura (cf. Hoernle Uvāsagadasāo, II, pp. 
e 64, 100, 103, 106, 118, 166). 

Buddhist writers refer to other Yakkha principalities 

i besides Alavaka (cf. Sutta Nipāta, SBE, Vol. X, II, p. 45). 

3c The most important factors in the political history of 

the period were, however, neither the republics nor the 

= Yakkha principalities, but the four great kingdoms of 

— — Kosala, Vatsa, Avanti and Magadha. 

j In Kosala king Mahākosala had been succeeded by his 
son Pasenadi or Prasenajit. The new king preserved un- 
impaired the extensive heritage received from his father, 
and ruled Kasi and Kosala. He also exercised suzerainty 
over the Sakya territory. We have already seen that the 
Samyutta Nikaya refers to him as the head of a group of 
five Rājās, “on one occasion when the Exalted One was 
at Sāvatthi, five Rājās the Pasenadi being the chief 
among them, were indulging in various forms of amuse- 
ments." 

In her interesting article “Sage and King in Kosala- 
Samyutta,” Mrs. Rhys Davids admirably sums up the 
character of Pasenadi, * He is shown combining like so 
many of his class all the world over, a proneness to affairs 
of sex with the virtues and affection of a good * family 
man, indulgence at the table with an equally natural 
wish to keep in good physical form, a sense of honour and 
honesty, shown in his disgust at legal cheating, with a 
greed for acquiring wealth and war indemnities, and a 
fussiness over lost property, a magnanimity towards a 
conquered foe with a callousness over sacrificial slaugh- 
ter and the punishment of criminals. Characteristic also 
is both his superstitious nervousness over the sinister signi- 
- ficance of dreams due, in reality, to disordered appetites, 
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and also his shrewd, politic care to be on good terms with 
all religious orders, whether he had testimonials to their 
genuineness or not” (Bhandarkar Commemoration 
Volume, p. 154). 

We learn from the Ambattha and Lohichcha Suttas 
(Dialogues, I, pp. 108, 288) that Pasenadi was a patron of 
the Brāhmaņas, and gave them spots on royal domains 
with power over them as if they were kings. He wasalso 
a friend of the Buddha and his followers, and made monas- 
teries for their habitation (Gagga Jataka, No. 155). ? 

He had many queens, e.g. Mallika, daughter of 
the chief of garland makers in Sāvatthi, and Vāsabha 
Khattiya born to a Sakya named Mahānāman from a 
slave woman. He had a daughter called Vajirā or Vajiri 
Kumari (Majjhima, II, p. 110) and a son named Vidüdabha 
whose mother was Vàsabha Khattiyā. Prince Vidüdabha 
at first appears to have served as his father's Senapati or 
General. Afterwards he succeeded to the throne and 
perpetrated a ferocious massacre of the Šākyas. 

Hoernle in the Uvāsagadasāo (II, Appendix, p. 56) 
refers to Mrigadhara, who is said to have been the first 
minister of Prasenajit or Pasenadi. Prof. Bhandarkar 
refers to another minister called Siri-Vaddha. Another 
important official was Digha Chārāyaņa (Majjhima N. II, 
p. 118). He is probably identical with Dīrgha Chārāyaņa 
mentioned by Kautilya as an author of a treatise on kin gly 
duties, and by Vātsyāyana as an author of the science of 
Erotics. His uncle Bandhula was a general. 

The Buddhist texts throw some light on the foreign 
and internal affairs of Pasenadi’s reign. The Majjhima 
Nikaya: (II, p. 101) tells us that the Kosalan monarch was 
on friendly terms with Seniya Bimbisara and the Visalika 
Lichehhavi, But he was much troubled by robbers like 
Š Angulimalo. We read in the Mahavagga (SBE, XIII, pi 

220) that "certain": Bikkhus travelling on the road from 
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keta to to QR were killed n ēkai Then the 
ng oldiers came and caught some of the ruffians. sea 
r passage (p. 261) of the Mahāvagga it is stated that 
E denco of the Bikkhus in the Kosala country was 
menaced by savages. 

In the Vatsa kingdom king Satünika Parantapa was 
sueceeded by his son Udayana who is the hero of many 
«in Indian legends. The commentary of the Dhammapada 
i š gives the story of the way in which Vāsuladattā or Vāsa- 

x pm the daughter of Pradyota, king of Avanti, became 
— his wife. In the preface to the Mātanga Jātaka it is 





3 ed by having a nest of ants tied to him. The Kathāsarit- 
sāgara of Somadeva a writer of the eleventh century A.D. 
contains a long account of Udayana's Digvijaya (Tawney’s 
Translations, Vol. I, p. 148 ff). But it is difficult to decide 
how much of it is folklore and how much sober history. 

The Priyadaršikā of Sriharsha (Act IV) speaks of a king 
of Anga named Dridhavarman being restored by Udayana. 

We have already referred to Vāsavadattā, the chief 
queen of Udayana. The Svapna-Vāsavadatta of Bhāsa 
= mentions another queen named Padmāvatī who is repre- 

sented as sister to king Darsaka of Magadha. Prof. Bhan- 
darkar mentions «a queen named Māgandiyā, and Rhys 
Davids refers to one named Sàmavati (Bud. Ind., p. 7). 
The Ratnāvalī tells the story of the love of the king of 
Vatsa and of Sāgarikā an attendant of his queen Vāsava- 
datta. Stories about Udayana were widely current in 
Avanti in the time of Kālidāsa (cf. Meghadita, “ prāpyā- 
vantim Udayana kathā kovida grāmavriddhān ”). Tt is 

° difficult to disentangle the kernel of historical truth from 

MY the husk of popular fables. It seems that Udayana was 
agreat king who really made some conquests, and contract- 

Jed. matrimonial a 


and Magadha. . 
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related that in a fit of drunken rage he had Pindola tortur- : 


ances with the royal houses of Avanti 
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The throne of Ayanti was at this time ocetīpied by 


Chanda Pradyot ena who had two sons named 
Gopālaka and Pālaka, anda daughter named Vāsavadattā, 


the queen of Udayana. Regarding the character of 


Pradyota the Mahavagga says that he was cruel (SBE, 
XVII, p. 187). The Puranas say that he was * nayavar- 


jita,” i. e., destitute of good policy. The same authorities 
observe that ** he will indeed have the neighbouring kings 
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subject to him—Sa vai pranata simantah.” That he was 


a king feared by his neighbours is apparent from a state- 
ment of the Majjhima Nikāya (III. 7) that A jātašatru, 


.son of Bimbisara, fortified Rājagriha because he was 


afraid of an invasion of his territories by Pradyota. 





| » = 
Magadha, as we have already seen, was ruled by 


Bimbisāra himself. He maintained friendly relations 
with bis northern and western neighbours. He received 
an embassy and a letter from Pukkusati, the king of 
Gandhara. When Pradyota was suffering from Jaundice 
the Magadha king sent the physician Jivaka, He con- 
tracted matrimonial alliances with the ruling families of 
Kosala and Vaisali. These marriages are of great im- 
portance for the history of Magadha. They paved the way 
for the expansion of Magadha both westward and north- 


ward. Bimbisāra's Kosalan wife brought a Kasi village 


producing a revenue of a hundred thousand for bath and 
erfume money (Jātaka Nos. 239, 283, 192). According 
to the Thusa Jataka (No. 328) and Musika Jātaka (No. 875) 
the Kosalan princess was the mother of Ajitasatru, The 
preface to the Jātakas says “At the time of his (Ajāta- 
Satru's) conception there arose in his mother, the daughter 
of the king of Kosala, a chronic longing to drink blood 
from the right knee of king Bimbisira.” In the Samyukta 
Nikāya (The Book of the Kindred Sayings, p. 110) Pase- 
nadi of Kosala calls A jātašatru his nephew. On page 55 


' of the Book of the Kindred Sayings Maddā appears as the 
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Vaisāli, as the mother of Künika-Ajatasatru. The Nikayas 
call Ajātašatru Vedehiputta. This seems to confirm the 
Jaina tradition because Vaisālt was situated in Videha. 
Buddhaghosa, however, resolves ** Vedehi ” into Veda-Iha, 
Vedena Ihati or intellectual effort (The Book of the 
Kindred Sayings, p. 109 n.). In this connection we should 
remember that even Kosalan monarchs had sometimes the 
epithet, Vaideha (cf. Vedic Index, Vol. I, pp. 190, 491. 
Para Ātnāra is called both Vaideha and Kausalya). It is 
dificult to come to a final decision with regard to the 
parentage of the mother of AjataSatru from the data at 
our disposal. 

Disarming the hostility of his powerful western and 
northern neighbours by his shrewd policy, Bimbisāra could 
devote his undivided attention to the struggle with Anga 
which he annexed after defeating Brahmadatta (JASB, 
1914, p. 821). The annexation of Anga by Bimbisāra is 
proved by the evidence of the Mahāvagga (SBE, XVII, 
p. 1) and of the Sonadanda Sutta of the Digha Nikāya 
in which it is stated that the revenues of the town of 
‘Champa have been bestowed by King Bimbisāra on the 
Brahmana Sonadanda. We learn from Jaina Sources 
(Hemachandra, the author of the Sthavirāvali ; cf. also the 
Bhagavati Sutra, and the Nirayāvali Sütra) that Anga 
was governed as a separate province under a Magadhan 
prince with Champa as its capital. Thus by war and 
policy Bimbisāra added Anga and a part of Kasi to the 

agadhan dominions, and launched Magadha in that 
x er of conquest and aggrandisement which only ended ` 
[when Ašoka sheathed his sword after the conquest of 
(Kalinga. We learn from the Mahāvagga that Bimbisāra's 
. dominions embraced 80,000 townships, the overseers, 
“(Gamikas) of which used to meet in a great assembly. 
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_ Bimbis&ra had many sons, namely, Kiinika-Ajatasatru, 
Abhaya, Silavat, Vimala-Koņdaūūa, and Vehalla. Ajāta- 
satru seems fo have acted as his father's Viceroy at 
Champa (Bhagavati Sütra, Nirayavali Sutra and the 
Parisishtaparvan). He is said to have killed his father 
and seized the entire kingdom. bs 


! 


II. KUuNIKA-AJATASATRU. 


The reign of Kūņika-Ajātašatru was the highwater 
mark of the power of the Bimbisārian dynasty. He not 
only humbled Kosala and permanently annexed Kasi, but 
` also absorbed the state of Vaisali. The traditional account 
of his duel with Kosala is given in the Samyutta Nikaya 
(The Book of the Kindred Sayings, pp. 109-110), and the 
Haritamāta, Vaddhaki-Sükara, Kumma Sapinda, Tachchha 
Sūkara, and the Bhaddasāla Jātakas. It is said that after 
Ajatasatru murdered Bimbisara, his father, the queen 
Kosala Devi died of love for him. Even after her death 
Ajātašatru still enjoyed the revenues of the Kasi village 
which had been given to the lady Kosalā for bath money. 
But Pasenadi, the king of Kosala, determined that no par- 
ricide should have a village which was his by right of 
inheritance and made war upon Ajātašatru. Sometimes 
the uncle got the best of it, and sometimes the nephew. 
On one occasion the Kosalan monarch fled away in defeat ; 
on another occasion he took Ajātašatru prisoner. His 
daughter Vajirā he gave in marriage to his captive nephew 
and dismissed her with the Kāsi village for her bath 
money. It is stated in the Bhaddasāla Játaka that during 
Pasenadi's absence in a country town, Digha Chārāyaņa, 
the Commander-in-Chief, raised prince Vidūdabha to the 
throne. The ex-king sent out for Rājagaha, resolved to take 
his nephew (Ajātasatru) with him and capture Vidüdabha. 
But he died from exposure outside the gates of Rājagaha. 
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with Vaisālî is given by Jaina writers. King Seniya 
w% Bin nbisāra is said to have given his famous elephant 
Seyanaga together with a huge necklace of eighteen 
P aking of Jewels, to his younger son Vehalla by his wife 
Chellaņā, the daughter of King Chefaka of Vaišāli. His 
(Se m son Kūņiya (Ajātasatru) after usurping his father's 
A throne, on the instigation of his wife Paūmāvaī demanded 
from his younger brother the return of both gifts. On 
the latter refusing to give them up and flying with them 
| to his grandfather Chetaka in Vaišāli, Kūņiya having 
X failed peacefully to obtain the extradition of the fugitive, 
3 commenced war with Chetaka (Uvāsagadasāo, II Appen- 
Š dix, p. 7). According to Buddhaghosha's commentary 
: 
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the Sumangala vilāsini (Burmese Edition, Part II, p. 99) 
the cause of the war was a breach of trust on the part of 
the Lichchhavis in connection with a mine of precious 
gems. 

The preliminaries to the struggle between Magadha 
and Vaisali are described in the Mahāvāgga and the 
Mahāparinibbāna Suttanta. In the Mahāvagga it is 
related that Sunidha and Vassaküra, two ministers of 
Magadha, were building a fort at Pātaligāma in order to 
repel the Vajjis. The Mahāparinibbāna Suttanta says 
“the Blešsed One was once dwelling in Rajagaha on the 
hill called the Vulture's Peak. Now at that time A jàta- 

== attu Vedehiputta, the king of Magadha, was desirous of 

attacking the Vajjians; and he said to himself, ‘I will 

root out these Vajjians, mighty and powerful though they 

f be, I will destroy these Vajjians, I will bring these 
” Vajjians to utter ruin.’ 

So he spake to the Brāhmaņa Vassakāra, the prime 
minister of Magadha, and said Come now, Brahmana, 
do you go to the Blessed One, and ... tell him that, 
Ajātašatru... has resolved * I will root out these Vajjians '. es 
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— AJATASATRU 


Vassaküra hearkened to the words of the king ... " (and 
delivered to the Buddha the message even as the king 


had commanded). 


In the  Nirayàvali Sūtra it is related that when 
Kūņika jütasatru) prepared to attack Chetaka of 
Vaisali the latter called together the eighteen Gaņarājas 
of Kasi and Kosala, together with the Lichchhavis and 
Mallakis, and asked them whether they would satisfy 
Künika's demands, or go to war with him. The good 
relations subsisting between  Kosala and  Vaisali are 
referred to in the Majjhima Nikāya, Vol. II, p. 101. There 
is thus no reason to doubt the authenticity of the Jaina 
statement regarding the alliance between Kasi Kosala 
on the one hand and Vaisālī on the other. It seem 
that all the enemies of Ajātašatru including the rulers 
of Kasi-Kosala and Vaisali offered a combined resistance. 


The Kosalan war and the Vajjian war were probably | 


not isolated events but parts of a common movement 
directed against the establishment of the hegemony of | 
Magadha. This struggle reminds us of the tussle of the 
Samnites, Etruscans and Gauls with the rising Roman; 
power. 

In the war with Vaisali Kūņiya Ajātašatru is said. 
to have made use of Jahüsilakantage and rahamusala, 
The first seems to have been some engine of war of 
the nature of a catapult which threw big stones. ‘The 
second was a chariot to which a mace was attached and 
which, running about, effected a great execution 
of men (Uvāsagadasāo, Vol. IT, Appendix, p. C0). The 
rahamusala may be compared to the tanks used in the 
great European wār. 

The war synchronised with the death of Gosāla 
Mankhaliputta. Sixteen years later at the time of 
Mahavira’s death the anti-Magadhan confederacy was 
| still in existence. Welearn from the Kalpa Sūtra that 
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on: Due à leath h of "tākā VIA the ontlaai Kian mention- 
ed 5 ı t he Nirayāvalī Sūtra instituted a festival to be 
M a- n memory of that event. The struggle between the — 
E M [aga dha king and the powers arrayed against him thus 
seems to have been protracted for more than sixteen years. 
Thes Atthakathā gives an account of the Machiavellian 
E tacties adopted by Magadha statesmen to sow the seeds 
E of dissension among the Vaisalians and thus bring about 
their downfall (cf. Modern Review, July 1919, pp. 55-56). 
The absorption of Vaisali and Kasi as a result of the 
Kosalan and Vajjian wars probably brought the aspiring 
ruler of Magadha face to face with the equally ambitious 
sovereign of Avanti. We have already referred to a state- 
— ment of the Majjhima Nikāya that on one occasion Ajata- 
t satru was fortifying his capital because he was afraid of an 

| invasion of his dominions by Pradyota. We do not know 
whether the attack was ever made, Ajatasatru does not 
appear to have succeeded in humbling Avanti. The con- 
quest of that kingdom was reserved for his successors. 

In the opinion of Mr. Jayaswal the Parkham statue 
is a contemporary portrait of king Ajatasatru. But this 
view has not met with general acceptance, 


Uu 


III. AJĀTAŠATRU S SUCCESSORS. 


( A atašattu was succeeded according to the Purāņas by 
„Daršaka. Prof. Geiger considers the insertion of Darsaka 
~ after Ajātašatru to be an error, because the Pali Canon 
indubitably asserts that Udāyibhadda was the son of 
à Ajatasatru and probably also his successor. Jaina tradi- 
al tion recorded in the Parišishtaparvan (p. 42) also repre- 
sents Udāyin as the immediate successor of Kūņika. 
Though the reality of the existence of Darsaka, as 
king of Megaāba, i is established by the discovery of Bhasa” 8 
AanIpna- Yasevadejts, yet in the face of Buddhist and ° 
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Jaina evidence it cannot be confidently asserted that he 
wasthe immediate successor of Ajátasatru. Prof. Bhandar- _ 


kar identities him with Nāga-Dāsaka who is represented 


by the cottage Chronicles as the last king of Bimbisāra's 


line. Ceylonese tradition seems to be confirmed 


by the Mei. passage in Hiuen Tsang's Si-yu-ki, “ To 


the south-west of the old Sanghárama about 100 li is the 
Sanghārāma of Ti-lo-shi-kia...It was built by the 
last descendant of Bimbisāra raja " (Beal, Si-yu-ki, II, p. 
102). The name of the second Sanghārāma was probably 
derived from that of Darsaka who is here represented 
as the last descendant of Bimbisāra. | 
Udāyin : Before his accession to the throne Udāyin 
or Udayibhadda, the son of Ajātasatru, seems to have 


acted as his father's Viceroy at Champa (Jacobi, Parisishta ` 
. parvan, p. 42). The Parisishtaparvan further informs us 


that be founded a new capital on the bank of the Ganges 
which came to be known as Pataliputra. This part of 
the Jaina tradition is confirmed by the testimony of the 
Vāyu Purāņā according to which Udaya built the city of 


— in the fourth year of his reign. The 


Parisishtaparvan (pp. 45-46) refers to the king of Avanti 
as the enemy of Udāyin. This does not seem to be impro- 
bable in view of the fact that his father had to fortify 
his capital in expectation of an attack about fo be made 


- by Pradyota king of Avanti. The fall of Anga and 
| Vaisali and the discomfiture of Kosala had left Avanti the 


only important rival of Magadha. This last kingdom 
had absorbed all the kingdoms and republies of eastern 
India. On the other hand, if the Kathāsaritsāgara (Tawney's 

Translation, Vol. II, p. 484) isto be believed the kinzdom 
of Kausambi wasat this time annexed to the realm of 
Palaka of Avanti, the successor of Pradyota. The two 
kingdoms, Magadha and Avanti, were brought face to face 
with each other. The contest between the two for the 
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E In the opinion of Mr. Jayaswal one of the famous 


^ “ Patna Statues" in the Bhārhut Gallery of fhe Indian 
Museum is a portrait of Udayin. According to him 
_ the statue bears the following words: | 
ie Bhage ACHO ehhonidhiše. 
He identifies ACHO with king Aja mentioned in the 
-  Bhàágavata list of Saisunaga kings, and with Udayin of the 
Matsya, Vayu and Brahmanda lists. Mr. Jayaswal's 
" reading and interpretation of the inscription have not, 
however, been accepted by several scholars including 
Dr. Barnett, and Professors Chanda and Majumdar. 
Pr. Smith, however, while unwilling to dogmatize, 
—— was of opinion that the statue was pre-Maurya. In the 
third edition of his * Asoka” he considers Mr. Jayas- 
wal's theory as probable. 

The characters of the short inscription on the statue 
are so difficult to read that it is well-nigh impossible to 
come to a final decision. For the present the problem 
must be regarded as not yet definitely solved. Cunningham 
described the statue as that of a Yaksha. According to him 
the figure bore the words “ Yakhe Achusanigika." Prof. 
Chanda's reading is: Bha (?) ga Achachha nivika (theowner , 
of inexhaustible capital, i.e., Vaisravana).' Dr. Majumdar 
reads : Gate (Yakhe ?) Lechchhaj (vi) 40, 4. 

| Udāyin's successors according to the Purāņas were 

“A Nandivardhana and Mahānandin. But the Ceylonese 
F chronicles place after Udaya the kings named Anuruddha, 
Munda and Nūga Dasaka. Here again the Ceylonese 
account is partially confirmed by the Anguttara Nikāya 
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The issue was finally decided in the 











which refers to Munda, King of Pataliputra. Prof. 
Bhandarkar mentions his queen Bhadrādevi and treasurer 
Priyaka. The Anguttara Nikāya by mentioning Patali- 
putra as the capital of Muņda indirectly confirms the 
tradition regarding the transfer of the Magadhan metro- 
polis from Rajagriha to Kusumapura or Pataliputra. ~ 

(The Ceylonese chronicles state that all the kings from 
Ajatasatru to Nāga-Dāsaka were parricides. The people 
became angry, banished the dynasty and raised an matya 
named Susu Naga (Sisunaga) to the throne. ) 

The new king seems to have been acting as the 
Magadhan Viceroy at Benares. The Purāņas tell us that 
"placing his son at Benares he will make Girivraja 
his own abode.” The employment of  «maftyas as 
provincial governors need not cause surprise. The 
custom was prevalent as late as the time of Gautamiputra 
Satakarni. (Ceu ?+ Aw i 

The Purāņic statement that Šisunāga destroyed the 
power of the Pradyotas Zproves the correctness of the 
Ceylonese tradition that he came after Bimbisāra who was 
a contemporary of Pradyota. In view of this we cannot 
accept the other Purāņic statement that Sisuniga was the 
progenitor of Bimbisāra's family. It may be argued that 
as Sisuniga had his capital at Girivraja he must have 
flourished before Udāyin who was the first to remove the 

apital to Pataliputra. But the fact that Kalasoka, the son 
and successor of Sisuniga, had to retransfer the royal resi- 
dence from Rajagriha to Pataliputra (SBE, XI, p. xvi) 
shows that one of his predecessors had reverted to the old 
capital. Who this predecessor was is made clear by the 
Purànie statement that Sišunāga ““ will make Girivraja his 
own abode.” ‘The inclusion of Benares within Sisunaga’s 
dominions also proves that he came after Bimbisara and 
Ajatasatru who were the first to establish Magadhan 
authority in Kasi. 
15 
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kak ot modern date, but following very closely the more 
| » ar cient books, it appears that Šišunāga had a royal 
4 esidence at Waisali which ultimately became his capital 
— (SBE, XI, p. xvi) “That monarch (Susunāga), not 
|  unmindfulof his mother's origin, re-established the city 
of Vesāli, and fixed in it the royal residence. From that 
time Ràjagaha lost her rank of royal city which she never 
afterwards recovered." This passage which says that 
Rājagriha lost her rank of royal city from the time of 
Sisuniga, proves that Sisuniga came after the palmy 
days of Rājagriha, t.e., the period of Bimbisāra and 
Ajatasatru. 
The most important achievement of Sisunaga seems 
|to have been the annihilation of the power and prestige of 
the Pradyota dynasty of Avanti. Pradyota, the first king 
of the line, had been succeeded by Palaka after whom 
came Aryaka. The Purāņas place after Aryaka or Ajaka 
a king named Nandivardhana, or Vartivardhana (Avanti- 
vardhana ?), and add that Sisunaga will destroy the prestize 
of the Pradyotas and be king. Mr. Jayaswal identifies 
Ajaka and Nandivardhana of the Avanti list with 
Aja-Udavin and Nandivardhana of the Purāņie list of 
Šaisunāga kings. But Prof. Bhandarkar says that Aryaka 
or Ajaka was the son of Gopāla, the elder brother of 
Pālaka. The important thing to remember is that the. 
Pradyota dynasty was humbled by Sišunāga. Whether the 
Šaišunaga occupation of Avanti took place immediately 
after Palaka, or two generations later, is immaterial. 
SiSunàga was succeeded according to the Puranas by 
his son Kākavarņa, according to the Ceylonese chronicles 
by his son Kālāšokāt Professors Jacobi, Geiger and 
Bhandarkar suggest that Kālāšoka, “the black Ašoka” 
and Kākavarņa, “the crow-coloured are one and the 


same person. This conclusion is ae by theevidence * 
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AP MER SUCCESSORS 


of the Asokāvadāna which places Kakavarnin after 
Muņda, and does not mention Kalasoka (Geiger, Mahā- 
varnsa, p. xli). The two most important events of the 
reign of Kalasoka are the holding of the Second Buddhist 
ouncil at ; Vaisali, and the retransfer of the capital to 

ātaliputra. Bana in his Harshacharita (edited by 
Kāsināth Pāņdurang Parab, p. 223) gives a curious legend 
concerning the death of Kākavarņa (Kalasoka). It is 
stated there that Kakavarna Saisunigi had a dagger 
thrust into his throat in the vicinity of his city. The 
story about the tragic end of Kakavarna-Kalasoka is, as 
we shall see later, confirmed by Greek evidence. 






The successors of Kālāšoka were his ten sons who are 


supposed to have ruled simultaneously. Their names 
according to the Mahabodhivarnsa were Bhadrasena, 
Korandavarna, Mangura, Sarvaūjaha, Jalika, Ubhaka, 
Saüjaya, Koravya,  Nandivardhana and Pañchamaka. 
Prof. Bhandarkar suggests that Nandivardhana of the 
Mahabodhivamsa is most probably Nandivardhana of the 
Puranic list. Mr. Jayaswal says that the headless Patna 
statue in the Bharhut Gallery of the Indian Museum is a 
portrait of this king. According to him the inscription 
on the statue is as follows :— 





Sapa (or Sava) khate Vata Naindi. 


He regards Vata Nardi as an abbreviation of Vartivar- 
dbana (the name of Nandivardhana in the Vāyu list) and 
Nandivardhana. Mr. R. D. Banerji in the June number 
of the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 
1919, says that there cannot be two opinions about the 
reading Vata Namdi. Prof. Chanda, however, regards the 
statue in question as an image of a Yaksha and reads 
the inscription which it bears as follows :— 


i Yakha sa (?) rvata nardi. 
E 
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Yakhe sam Vajinār 70. 


"T = He places the inscription in the second century A. D., 
t Fa and supports the Yaksha theory propounded by Cunning- 
1 "ham and upheld by Prof. Chanda. He does not agree 
with those scholars who conclude that the statue isa por- 
it of a Šaišunāga sovereign simply because there are 
p some letters in the inscription under discussion which 
: may be construed as a name of a Saisuniga. Referring 
to Mr. Jayaswal's suggestion that the form Vata Namdi 
is composed of two variant proper names (Vartivardhana 
“and Naindivardhana) he says that Chandragupta II was 
also known as Devagupta, and Vigrahapála had a second 
A name Sürapala; but who has ever heard Tahan 
names like Chandra-Deva or Deva-Chandra, and Süra- 
_Vigraha or Vigraha-Süra ? 
—  — Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasād Sastri takes Vata 
: Nandi to mean Vrātya Namdi and says that the statue 
has most of the articles of dress as given by Kātyāyana 
to the Vrātya Kshatriya. In the Puranas the Šišunāga 
kings are mentioned as Kshattrabandhus, +. e., Vrātya 
Kshatriyas. The Mahāmahopādhyāya thus inclines to 
the view of Mr. Jayaswal that the statue in guestion 
is a portrait of a Šaisunāga king." 

Mr. Ordhendra Coomar Gangoly regards the statue 
as a Yaksha image, and draws our attention to the 
catalogue of  Yakshas in the Mahāmayuri and the 
passage “ Nandi cha Vardhanaš chaiva nagare Nandi- 
vardhane."* Dr. Barnett is also not satisfied that the 
four syllables which may be read as Vata Namdi mention 
the name of a Saisuniga king. Dr. Smith however in 
the third edition of his * Ašoka ” admits the possibility 
f * JBORS, December, 1919. * Modern Review, October, 1919. 
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of Mr. J ayaswal's contention. We regard the prot 
as still unsolved. The data at our disposal are too scanty 
to warrant the conclusion that the inscription on the 
Patna statue mentions a Šaišunāga king. The script 
seems to be late. $^ 
Messrs. R. D. Banerji and Jayaswal propose to identify 
Nandivardhana, the Saisunaga king, with Nandarāja 
mentioned in the Hāthigumphā inscription of Khāravela 
king of Kalinga. One of the passages containing the 
name of Nandarāja runs thus :— 
Pamchame cha dani vase Na (m) da-rāja-tivasasata-0 
(gha?) titam Tanasuliyavātā panàdim nagaram pavesa... 
“In the fifth year he had an aqueduct that had not 
been used for 300 (or 103) years since king Nanda 
conducted into the city." 
Nandivatdhana is identified with Nanda on the strength 
of Kshemendra’s reference to the Pürvanandàh who, we a 
are told, should be distinguished from the Navanandàh 
or Later Nandas, and identifiecC with Nandivardhana and 
Mahānandin (The Oxford History of India, Additions 
and Corrections). In the Katha Sarit-Sagara, however, 
L is distinguished, not from the Navanandah, 
|but from Yogananda. The Puranas and the Ceylonese 
authorities know of the existence of only one Nanda line. 
The Puranas and the Mahabodhivarnsa represent Nandi- 
vardhana as a king of the Šaišunāga line —a dynasty which is 
Sharply distinguished from the Nandas. Moreover, as Prof. 
Chanda points out (Memoirs of the Archeological Survey 
of India, No. 1, p. 11), the Puranas contain nothing to 
show that Nandivardhana had anything to do with 
Kalinga. On the contrary we are distinctly told by those 
authorities that when the kings of the Saiguniga dynasty 
and | their predecessors were reigning in Magadha 32 
kings reigned in Kalinga in succession synchronously. 
e It is not Nandivardhana but Mahapadma Nanda who is 
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S "Ne Tarn from the Purānas as well as the Ceylonese 
~ Oh ronicles that the Saisuniga dynasty was supplanted 
the Nanda line. 
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er Tue CHRONOLOGY OF THE BIMBISĀRA-ŠIŠUNĀGA 
GROUP. 


There is considerable disagreement between the 
= “Puranas and the Ceylonese Chronicles regarding the 
chronolog gy of the kings of the Bim) jisarian (or Naga) 
and Saisunaga dynasties. Even Dr. Smith’ is not dis- 
—»posed to accept all the dates given in the Pu as. Prof 
‘Bhandarkar observes (Carm. Lec., 1918, p. 68)* hey (the 
Furāņas) assign a period of 363 years to ten consecutive 
reigns, i. e., at least 36 years to each reign which is quite 
B aacaterous.” According to the Ceylonese Chronicles 
Bimbisara ruled for fifty-two years, Ajātasatru for 32 
years, Udaya for 16 years, Anuruddha and Munda for 8 
years, Nāgadāsaka for 24 years, Susunāga for 18 years, 
Kalasoka for 28 years, and Kalüsoka's sons for 22 years. 
Gautama Buddha died when Ajatasatru was on the throne 
for 8 years (Carm. Lec., p. 70), i. e., 52--8—60 years after 
the accession of Binibisira. Fleet and Geiger adduce 

good grounds for believing that the Parinirvāna really 

took place in 483 B. C. (JRAS, 1909, pp. 1-34; Geiger, 

Mahavarnga, p. xxvii). Adding 60 to 483 B.C. we 
[get the year 543 B. C. as the date of the accession of 
M gabira. In the time of Pipon Gani dhāra v 
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inscription of Darius. It is thus clear that Pukkusati »- | 
and his contemporary Bimbisāra lived before B. C. 516. 

This accords with the chronology which places his 
accession in B. C. 543. Curiously enough this is the 
starting point of one ` of the traditional Nirvana eras. 
Prof. Geiger shows that the dates 544 (513 according 
to some scholars) and 483 were starting points of iwo " 
distinct eras. He proves that in Ceylon down tothe$ 
beginning of the eleventh century A. D. the Nirvana cn) a 
was reckoned from 483 B. C. There can thus be no doubt 

that the era of 483 B. C. was the real Nirvāna era. ` 
What then was the origin of the era of 544 or 543 B. C. ? " 
It is not altogether improbable that this era was reckoned | 
from the accesion of Bimbisüra, and was at first current 
in Magadha. Later on it travelled to distant lands in- 
cluding and was confounded with the Nirvāna 
era of 486 B. C. Then the real Nirvana era fell into! 
disuse, and the era of 544 B. C. came to occupy its place. 
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V. Ture NANDAS. 


We have seen that the Saisunaga dynasty was supplant- 
ed by the line of Nanda. "Ihe name of the first Nanda 
was Mahāpadma according to the Puranas, and Ugrasena 
according to the Mahābodbivarnsa. ‘The Puranas s describe 
ye as Sūdragarbhodbhava, i.e., born of a Südra mother, The £7 

aina Parisishta par van (p. 46) represents Nanda as the son 
of a courtesan by a barber. "The Jaina tradition is strik- 
ingly confirmed by the classical accounts of the father 
of Alexander's Magadhan contemporary, Curtius says 
(MeCrindle, The Invasion of India by Alexander, p. 222) 
“ His (Agrammes', i. e., the last Nanda’ s) father (i. e., the 
first Nanda) was in fact a barber, scarcely aein off 
hunger by his daily earnings, but who, from his being 
“not uncomely in person, had gained the affections of the 
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^ E oyal children, usurped the supreme authority, and hav- 
E 2 “ing "put the young princes to death bezot the present 
EE. " The murdered sovereign seems to have been 
alasoka-Kakavarna who had a tragic end; as we know 
from the Harshacharita. Kakavarna  Saisunàgi, says 
Bāņa, had a dagzer thrust into his throat in the vicinity 
of his city. The young princes referred to by Curtius 









were evidently the sons of Kālāsoka-Kākavarņa. Ther- 


eek account of the rise of the family of Agrammes fits 
in well with the Ceylonese account of the end of the 
Šaišunāga line and the rise of the Nandas, but not with 
the Purāņie story which represents the first Nanda as a 
son of the last Saisunaga by a Südra woman, a makes no 
ention of the young princes. The name Agrammes is 
"^ probably a corruption of the Sanskrit Augrasainya, 
“son of Ugrasena.” Ugrasena is, as we have seen, the 
name of the first Nanda according to the Mahābodhi- 
vamsa. His son may aptly be termed Augrasainya 
which the Greeks corrupted into Agrammes and later on 
into Xandrames. 
The Matsya, Vayu and Brahmāņda Puranas call 
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Kshatriyas (Sarva Kshatrāntaka) and sole monarch 
(ekarāt) of the earth which was under his undisputed sway 
which terms imply that he overthrew all the dynasties 
which ruled contemporaneously with the Saisunügas, viz., 
he Tkshvākus, Haihayas, Kalingas, ASmakas, Sürasenas, 
etc. The Purāņic account of the unification of a consi- 
derable portion of India under Nanda's sceptre is corrobo- 
the classical writers who speak | f the most power- 

; who dwelt beyond the 
















Mahāpadma, the first Nanda king, the destroyer of all the 

















THE NANDAS 


Alexander as being under one sovereign who had his 
capital at Palibothra (Pātaliputra). The inclusion of 
Kosala within Nanda's dominions seems to be implied by a 
passage of the Kathāsaritsāgara (Tawney's Trans- 
lation, p. 21) which refers to the camp of king Nanda in 
Ayodhyā. Several Mysore inscriptions state that Kuntala, 
a province which included the southern part of the 
Bombay Presideney and the north of Mysore, was ruled 
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by the Nandas (Rice, Mysore and Coorg from the In- E 


scriptions, p. 3). But these are of comparatively modern 
date, the twelfth century, and too much cannot be built 


upon their statements. More important is the evidence 


of the Hāthigumphā inscription of Khāravela whic 
mentions Nandarāja in connection with an agueduct of 
alinga. w passage in the inscription seems to imply 






that Nandažāja held sway in Kalinga. A second passage 
of Kharavela’s inscription seems to state that king Nanda 
carried away as trophies the statue (or footprints) of the 
first Jina and heirlooms of the Kalinga kings to Magadha 
(JBORS, 1917, December, pp. 447, 457-458). In view of 
Nanda's possession of Kalinga, the conquest of regions ly- 
ing further south does not seem te be altogether improbable. 
The Matsya Purana assigns 88 years to the reign of 
the first Nanda, but 88 (Ashtāšiti) is probably a mistake 
for 28 (Ashtàvimsati) as the Vayu assigns only 25 
years. According to Tāranāth Nanda reigned 29 years 
(Ind. Ant., 1875, p. 362). According to the Ceylonese 
accounts the Nandas ruled only for 22 years. | 
Mahàpadma-Ugrasena was succeeded by his eight 
sons who ruled for twelve years according to the Puranas. 
The Ceylonese Chronicles, as we have already seen, give the 
total length of the reign-period of all the nine Nandas as 
22 years. 'The Purànas mention only the name of one 
son of Mahāpadma, viz., Sukalpa. "The Mahàbodhivainsa 
gives the following names, Panduka, Pandugati, Bhūtapāla, 
16 
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| Ash | la, as SANG Dasasiddhaka, Kaivarta 
a Dios. The last king is called by the classical 
Ex ite  Agrammes or Xandraines. Agrammes is, as we 
have seen, probably the Greek corruption of the Sanskrit 
E etronymic Augrasainya. 
= The first Nanda left to his sons not only a big empire 
— but also a large army and a full exchequer. Curtius 
tells us that Agrammes king of the Gangaridae and the 
—— Prasii kept in the field for guarding the approaches to 
= his country 20,000 cavalry and 200,000 infantry, besides 
 . 2,000 four-horsed chariots, and, what was the most 
formidable force of all, a troop of elephants which, he said, 
ran up tothe number of 3,000. Diodorus and Plutarch 
give similar accounts. But they raise the number of 
elephants to 4,000 and 6,000 respectively. M 
The enormous wealth of the Nandas is referred to by 
several writers. Prof. S. K. Aiyangar points Out (Begin- 
nings of South Indian History, p. 89) that a Tamil poem 
contains an interesting statement regarding the wealth of 
the Nandas ** which having accumulated first in Pātali, hid 
itself in the floods of the Ganges." The Chinese pilgrim 
Hiuen Tsang refers to “the five treasures of king Nanda’s 
seven precious substances." A passage of the Kathāsarit- 
sagara says (Tawney's Translation, Vol. T, p. 21) that king 
Nanda possessed 990 millions of gold pieces. 
The ; Ashtādhyayi of Panini, translated by Mr. 8. C. 
Vasu contains a rule (Sitra II. 4. 21) as an illustration 
of which the following passage is cited : 










Nandopakramani mānāni. 
This indicates that one of the Nanda kings was credited 
with the invention of a particular kind of measures. 
a We learn from Kautilya’s Arthašāstra, Kāmandaka's 
l Niti the Purāņas, and the Mudrārākshasa that the 
Nanda dynasty was overthrown i: Kautilya the famous * 
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TEM THE NANDAS 
minister of Chandragupta Mauryd. No detailed account 
of this great dynastic revolution has survived. The 
accumulation of an enormous amount of wealtlby the 


Nanda kings probably implies a good deal of financial 


extortion. Moreover, we are told by the classical writers 


that Agrammes (the last Nanda) ** was detested and held 
cheap by his subjects as he rather took after his father 
than conducted himself as the occupant of a throne” 


(M’Crindle, The Invasion of India by Alexander, p. 222). | 


The Puršnic passage about the revolution stands 
as follows : sag 


Uddharishyati tin sarvān 

Kautilyo vai dvir ashtabhih 

Kautilyas Chandraguptarn tu 
< — "Tato rajye' bhishekshyati. 


Mr. Jayaswal (Ind. Ant., 1914, p. 124) proposes to 
read Virashtrābhih instead of dvirashtabhih. Virashtras 
he takes to mean the Arattas, and adds that Kautilya was 
helped by the Arattas * the band of robbers ” of Justin. 

The Milinda-Paūho (cf. SBE., XXXVI, pp! 147-48) 
refers to an episode of the great struggle between the 
Nandas and the Mauryas: * there was Bhaddasāla, the 
soldier in the service of the royal family of Nanda, and he 
waged war against king Chandagutta. Now in that war, 
Nāgasena, there were eighty Corpse dances. For they 
say that when one great Head Holocaust has taken place 
(by which is meant the slaughter of ten thousand ele- 
phants, and a lac of horses, and five thousand charioteers, 
and a hundred kotis of soldiers on foot), then the head- 
less corpses arise and dance in frenzy over the battle- 
field.” The passage contains a good deal of what is 
untrustworthy. But we have here a reminiscence of the 
bloody encounter between the contending forces of the 


* Nandas and the Mauryas (ef. Ind. Ant., 1914, p. 121 n.). 
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THE PERSIAN AND MACEDONIAN INVASIONS. 


While the kingdoms and republics of the Indian 
interior were gradually being merged in the Magadha 
2.1 Empire, those of North-West India were passing through 
- f i saitudes of a different kind. In the first half of the 
"i sixth century B. C. the Uttarāpatha beyond the Madhya- 
— — desa, like the rest of India, was parcelled out into a number 
R of small states the most im portant of which were Gandhāra 
ç and Kamboja. No sovereign arose in this part of India 
capable of welding together the warring communities, as 
Ugrasena-Mahāpadma had done in the East. The w 
region was at once wealthy and disunited, and formed 
the natural prey of the strong Achzwmenian monarchy 
which grew up in Persia. 

Kurush or Cyrus (558-529 B.C.) the founder of the 
Persian Empires said to have led an expedition against 
India through Gedrosia but had to abandon the enterprise, 
escaping with seven men only (H. and F. Strabo, III., 
p.74). But he was more successful in the Kabul valley. 
We learn from Pliny that he destroyed the famous city of 
Kāpiša. Arrian informs us (Chinnock’s Edition, p. 399) 
that ** the district west of the river Indusas far as the river 
Cophen (Kabul) is inhabited by the Astacenians(Asvātakas, ? 
Mbh. VI. 51) and the Assacenians (Ašmakas), Indian tribes. 
These were in ancient times subject to the Assyrians, 
afterwards to the Medes, and finally they submitted to the 

- Persians, and paid tribute to Cyrus the son of Cambyses as 
* ruler of their land." Strabo tells us that on one occasion 
the Persians summoned the Hydraces (the Kshudrakas) 
from tad. es the Paūjāb) to attend them as mercenaries, ** 

X 











In the toe respon! of Dice Or Darius, b sa 4 


(522-486 B.C.), the third sovereign of the Achwemenian | S 


dynasty, the people of Gandhāra (Gadāra) appear a among ya 


the subject peoples of the Persian Empire. But no 
mention is there made of the Hidus (people of the Indus 


Valley) who are included with the Gandharians in the — — 


lists of subject peoples given by the inscriptions on the 
palace of Darius at Persepolis, and on his tomb at Naksh- 
i-Rustum. From this Rapson infers that the Indians ` 
(Hidus) were conquered at some date between 516 B. C, — 
(the date of the Behistun inseription) and the end of 8 
the reign of Darius in 456 B. C. The preliminaries to 
this conquest are described by Herodotus ( M'Crindle, 
Ancient India as described in Classical Literature, pp. 4-5) 
* he (Darius) being desirous to know- in what- part- the 
s, which is the second river that produces crocodiles, 
Mabago itself into the sea, sent in ships both others on 
whom he could rely to make a true report and also 
Scylax of Caryanda. They accordingly setting out from 
the city of Caspatyrus and the country of Paktyike 
sailed down the river towards the east and sunrise to 
the sea; then sailing on the sea westwards, they arrived 
in the thirtieth month at that place where the king of 
Egypt despatched the Phænicians, to sail round Libya. 
After these persons had sailed round, Darius subdued the 
Indians and frequented the sea.” 
Herodotus tells us that * India ” constituted the 
ros and the most populous satrapy of the Persian 
Empire, and that it paid a tribute proportionately larger 
than all the rest, 360 talents of gold dust.  Gandhara 
" wus included in the seventh satrapy. The details regard- 
ing India left by Herodotus leave no room for doubt that 
it embraced the Indus valley and was bounded on the 


1 Ancient Persian Lexicon aud the Texts of tho Achmmenidan Inscriptions Dy 
* H, 0. Tolman. 
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sg s an "e "dort of nd i That nn of India 
tow ards the rising sun is all sand; for of the people with 
= whom we are acquainted, the Indians live the furthest 
"0. | towards the east and the sunrise, of all the inhabitants 

Sef Asia, for the Indians’ country towards the east is a 

desert by reason of the sands." 

A Khshayārshā or Xerxes (486-464 B.C.), the son and 
| Successor of Darius, maintained his hold on the Indian pro- 
= vinces. Inthe great army which he led against Hellas both 
Gandhāra and * India" were represented, The Gandha- 
rians are described by Herodotus as bearing bows of reed 
. and short spears, and the “ Indians " as being clad in cotton 
garments and Bearing cane bows with arrows tipped with 
iron. An interesting relic of Persian influence in India 
is a Taxila inscription in Aramaic characters of the fourth 
or fifth century B.C. (JRAS., 1915, pp. 310-47). 

Indians figured in the army which Darius Codomannus 
(385- 330 B.C.) led : against Alexander. “The Indians who 
were conterminous with the Bactrians, as also the 
Bactrians themselves and the Sogdianians had come to the 
aid of Darius, all being under the command of Bessus, 
the Viceroy of the land of Bactria. ‘They were followed by 
the Sacians, a Scythian tribe belonging to the Scythians 
who dwell in Asia. These were not subject to Bessus but 
were in alliance with Darius....Barsaentes, the Viceroy 
of Arachotia, led the Arachotians and the men who were 
called mountaineer Indians...' here were a few Elephants, 
about fifteen in number, belonging to the Indians who 
live this side of the Indus. With these forces Darius 
had encamped at Gaugamela, near the river Bumodus, 
about 600 stades distant from the city of Arbela.”' The 
hold of the Ach:emenians on the Indian provinces had, 
however, grown very feeble about this time, and the 


| whole of north-western India was pareclled out into 
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—— * Chinnock, Arrian’s Anabasis, pp. 142-143. 
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innumerable kingdoms and republies. A list of the more 
important among these states is given below :— 
„/1. The Aspasian territory: |. 

It lay in the difficult hill country north of the Kabul 
river, The chieftain of the Aspasians dwelt in a city on or 
near the river Euaspla, supposed to be identical with the 
Kunār, a tributary of the Kābul. Other Aspasian cities 
were Andaca and Arigaeum.' 

2. The country of the Guraeans: 

It was washed by the river Guraeus (Panjkora) and lay 
between the land of the Aspasians and the country of the 
Assakenians, 

/3. The kingdom of Assakenus : 

It had its capital at Massaga a *'formidable fortress 
probably situated not very far to the north a the Mala- 
kand Pass but not yet precisely identified.” The name 
of the Assakenians represents the Sanskrit Asvaka or 
A&maka. The Ašmakas are mentioned by Panini (IV. 
1. 173). They are placed in the north-west by the 
authors of the Markandeya Purana and the Brihat 
Sarnhita. A branch of this people probably settled in 
the Deccan, and gave their name to the Assaka Mahājana- 
pada mentioned in the Anguttara Nikāya. The Assakenian 
king had a powerful army of 20,000 cavalry, more than 
30,000 infantry, and 30 elephants. The reigning 
king at the time of Alexander’s invasion is called by the 
Greeks Assakenos. His mother was Kleophis. Assakenos 
had a brother (Invasion of Alexander, p. 378) called Eryx 
by Curtius and Aphrikes by Diodoros. 

4. Peukelaotis: \/ 

It lay on the road from Kābul br the Indus. Arrian 
tells us (Chinnock’s Edition, p. 403) that the Kabul falls 
into the Indus in the land called Peukelaotis, taking with 
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t Chinnock's Arrian pp. 230-231. 











itself re Palais: Sowstus E Gabonas Pedwilaotin 
fepresents the Sanskrit Pushkarāvati. It formed the 
= RR part of the old kingdom of Gandhara. The 
es is represented by the modern Chārsadda, 17 miles 
F N. E. of Peshāwar, on the Swāt river, the Soastus of ` 
Å Arrian, and the Suvāstu of the Vedic texts. 

|  — fphe reigning king at the time of Alexander's invasion 
was Astes (Hasti ?). He was defeated and killed by 
E  Hephaestion, a general of the Macedonian king. 

Cay D. Nysa: 

va It was a small hill state with a republiean constitution. 
It was alleged to have been founded by Greek colonists 
long before the invasion of Alexander: Arrian says 
(Chinnock's Edition, p. 399) “the Nysaeans are not an 
Indian race, but descended from the men who came into 
India with Dionysus.” Curiously enough a Yona or Greek 
state is mentioned along with Kamboja in the Majjhima 
Nikàya (TI. 149) as flourishing in the time of Gautama 
| Buddha and Assalayana. 

According to Holdich the lower spurs and valleys 
of Koh-i-Mor are where the ancient city of Nysa 
once stood. At the time of Alexander's invasion the 
Nysaeans had Akouphis for their President. They had a 
Governing Body of 300 members (Invasion of Alexander, 
p. 81). 

6. "laxila or Takshasila : — 

Strabo says (H. & F.’s Ed. III, p. 90) * between the 
Imdus and the Hydaspes (Jihlam) was Taxila, a large 
city, and governed by good laws. The neighbouring 
country is crowded with inhabitants and very fertile.” 
— The kingdom of Taxila formed the eastern part of phe old 

kingdom of Gandhara. i 
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¥ * Chinnock, Arrinn’s Anabasis of Alexander and Indi | | . 
_ and Falconer, Strabo, ` 


* M'Orindle, Invasion of Alexander, p. 79; Hamil 
Vol, Ill, Pe 76. 
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In B.C. 327 the Taxilian throne was occupied by 
prince whom the Greeks called Taxiles. When Alexander 
of Macedon arrived in the Kabul valley he sent a herald 
to Taxiles to bid him come and meet him. Taxiles accord- 
ingly did come to meet him, bringing valuable gifts. 


"When he died his son Mophis or Omphis (Sanskrit Ambhi) 


— 


succeeded to the government. Curiously enough Kautilya, 


the famous minister, refers to a school of political philo- 


sophers called Āmbhiyas, and Dr. F. W. Thomas connects 
them with Taxila (Bārhaspatya Arthašāstra, Introduction, 
p. 15). i 

7. Abhisāra: ` 

Strabo says (H. & F.'s Ed. III, p. 90) that the kingdom 
was situated among the mountains above the Taxila country. 
'The position of this state was correctly defined by Stein 
who observed that Dārvābhisāra (cf. Mbh. VII. 91.43) 
comprised the whole tract of the lower and middle hills 
lying between the Jihlam and the Chināb.  Abisares, the 
contemporary of Alexander, Was a shrewd politician of the 
type of Charles Emanuel III of Sardinia. When the 
Macedonian invader arrived he informed him that he was 
ready to surrender himself and the land which he ruled. 
And yet before the battle which was fought between 
Alexander and the famous Poros, Abisares intended to 
join his forees with those of the latter (Chinnock, Arrian, 
p. 276). 

8. The kingdom of Arsakes : 

It represents the Sanskrit Urasa, the modern Hazara 
district. It adjoined the realm of Abisares. 

9. ‘Ihe kingdom of the Elder Poros : 

It lay between the Jihlam and the Chināb and roughly 
corresponded to the modern districts of Jihlam, Guzrāt 
and Shahpur. Strabo tells us (H. & F.’s Ed. III, p. 91) 
that it was an extensive and fertile district containing 
‘nearly 300 cities. Diodoros informs us (Invasion of 
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le cand pe 4 4) that Poros jadi an army : rabo more Fae 
50, OC bol, above 3, 000 horse, about 1,000 chariots, and 
"45 el phan. He was in alliance "with Embisaros, 1.e., 
pw the king of Abhisāra. 
-. - Poros probably represents the. Sanskrit Püru or 
Paurava. In the Rig Veda the Pūrus are expressly 
mentioned as on the Sarasvati. In the time of Alexander 
we find them on the Hydaspes (Jihlam). The Mahā- 
V bhārata also refers to a “Puram Paurava-rakshitam ” 
which lay not far from Kašmira (Sabha, 27, 15-17). 
|J. Itis suggested in the Vedic Index (Vol. II, pp. 12-13) 
i that either the Hydaspes was the earlier home of the 
| Pūrus, where some remained after the others had 
wandered east, or the later Pūrus represent a successful 
onslaught upon the west from the east. 

10. The country of the people called Glauganicians 
by Aristobulus, Glausians (Govāsas ? Mbh. VIII. 73.17) 
by Ptolemy: 

This country was conterminous with the dominion of 
Poros (Chinnock, Arrian, p. 276). 

ll.» Gandaris: 

It lay between the Chināb and the Rāvi and probably 
represented the easternmost part of the old Mahājanapada 
—. of Gandhüra. It was ruled by the Younger Poros, 

nephew of the monarch who ruled the territory between 
the Jihlam and the Chinàb. 
12. The Adraistai (Adrijas? Mbh. VII. 159. 5): 
They dwelt on the eastern side of the Hydraotes or the 
Ravi, and their main stronghold was Pimprama. 
13. Kathaioi or Cathaeans: 
vē Strabo says (H. & F.'s Ed. III, p. 92) “some writers 
place Cathaia and the country of Sopeithes, one of the 
nomarchs, in the tract between the rivers (Hydaspes and 
Acesines, t.e., the Jihlam and the Chīnāb) ; ; some on the 
other side of the Acesines and of the Hyarotis, on the ' 

















of ‘Poros who was taken prisoner be Alexand The 
Kathaioi probably represent the Sanskrit Kantha (Panini, 


II. 4. 20) or Kratha (Mbh. VIII. 85.16). They were the | 


head of theconfederacy of independent tribes dwelling in 
the territory of which the centre was Sāngala. This town 
was probably situated in the Gurudāspur district, not far 
from Fathgarh (JRAS., 1908, p. 687). 

The Kathaians enjoyed the highest reputetiga for 
courage and skill in the art of war. Onesikritos tells us 
that in Kathaia the handsomest man was chosen as king 


(M'Crindle, Ancient India as described in Classical 


Literature, p. 38). 

14. The kingdom of Sophytes (Saubhūti) : 

In the opinion of Smith, the position of this kingdom 
is fixed by the remark of Strabo (H. & F.'s Ed. III, p. 93) 
that it included a mountain composed of fossil salt 
suffieient for the whole of India; Sophytes was there- 
fore the “lord of the fastnesses of the Salt Range 
stretching from Jihlam to the Indus.” But we have 
already seen that the classical writers agree in placing 
Sophytes' kingdom east of the Jiham. Curtius tells us 
(Invasion of India by Alexander, p. 219) that the 
nation ruled by Sopeithes (Sophytes), in the opinion 
of the * barbarians," excelled in wisdom, and lived under 
good laws and customs. ‘They did not acknowledge 
and rear. children. according to the will of the parents, 
but as the officers entrusted with the medical inspection 
of infants might direct, for if they remarked anything 
deformed or defective in the limbs of a child they ordered 
it to be killed. In contracting marriages they did not 
seek an alliance with high birth, but made their choice 
by the looks, for beauty in the children was highly 
appreciated. Strabo informs us (H. & F. III, p. 93) that 
' the dogs in the territory of Sopeithes (Sophytes) were 
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| o pos ossess remarkable courage. We have some coins 
of [irem bearing on the obverse the head of the king, 
J an on the reverse the figure of a cock. Strabo calls 
dins Sophytes a nomarch which probably indicates that he 
VR "was not an independent sovereign, but only a viceroy of 
ei | some other king. V 
15. The kingdom of Phezelas or Phegeus : 
— Yb lay between the Hydraotes (Ravi) and the Hyphasis 
(Bias) The name of the king Phegelas, probably re- 
presents the Sanskrit Bhagala—the name of a royal 
race of Kshatriyas mentioned in the Gaņapātha (Invasion 

” of Alexander, p- 401). 

h 16. The Siboi: 

id They were the inhabitants of the Shorkot region in 
Jhang. They were probably identical with the Siva people 
mentioned in a passage of the Rig Veda (VII, 18.7) where 
they share with the Alinas, Pakthas, Bhalānases, and 
Visāņins the honour of being defeated by Sudās (Vedic 
Index, Vol. II, pp. 381-882). The Jātakas mention a Sivi 
country and its cities Aritthapura (Ummadanti Jātaka, 
No. 527 ; cf. Panini VI. 2. 100) and Jetuttara (Vessantara 
Jataka No. 547). It is probable that Siva, Šivi and Siboi 
were one and the same people. A place called Šiva-purā, 
is mentioned by the Scholiast on Pāņini as situated in the 
northern country (Ved. Ind., II, p. 382). It is, doubt- 
less, identical with Sibipura mentioned in a Shorkot 
inscription edited by "Vogel. In the opinion of that 
scholar the mound of Shorkot marks the site of this 
city of the Sibis. (Ep. Ind., 1921, p. 16.) 

The Siboi dressed themselves with the skins of wild 
beasts, and had clubs for their weapons. The nation 
had 40,000 foot soldiers in the time of Alexander. 

The Mahābhārata (III. 130-131) refers to a vrashtra 
of the Sivis ruled by king Usinara, which lay not far 
from the Yamunā. It is not altogether improbable that 
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the Usinara country (vide pp. 27, 28 ante) was at one time 


the home of the Sivis. We find them also in Madhyamikā À 


in Rājaputāna (Carm. Lec. 1918, p. 173). 

17. The Agalassoi: 

They lived near the Siboi. ` 

18. The Sudracae or Oxydrakai : 

They dwelt on the banks of the Hyphasis (Bias). Their 
name represents the Sanskrit-Kshudraka (Mbh. VII. 68.9). 

19. "The Malloi : 

They occupied the valley of the Hydraotes (Ravi), on 
both banks of the river. “Their name represents the 


Sanskrit Mālava. Weber informs us that Āpišali, one 


of the teachers cited by Pāņini, speaks of the formation 
of the compound—* Kshaudraka-Malava.” Dr. Smith 
pointed out that the Mahābhārata it the tribes in 
guestion as forming part of the Kaurava host in the 
Kurukshetra war (EHT., 1914, p. 94 n; Mbh. VI. 59.135). 
Curtius tells us (Invasion of Alexander, p. 234) that the 
Sudracae and the Malli had an army consisting of 90,000 
foot soldiers, 10,000 cavalry and 900 war chariots. 

According to Sir R. G. Bhandarkar Panini refers to 
the Mālavas as living by the profession of arms (Ind. 
Ant., 1918, p. 200). In later times the Mālavas are found 
in Rājaputāna, Avanti and the Māhi valley. 

20. The Abastanoi : 

Diodorus calls them the Sambastai (Invasion of Alex- 
ander, p. 292), Arrian A bastanoi, Curtius Sabarcae, and 
Orosius Sabagrae. "They were settled on the lower Ake- 
sines. Their name represents the Sanskvit Ambashtha. The 
Ambashthas are mentioned in several Sanskrit works. An 
Ambashtha king is mentioned in the Aitareya Brahmana 
(VIII. 21) whose priest was Nārada. The Mahābhārata 
(II. 52. 14-15) mentions the Ambashthas alone with the 
Sivis, Kshudrakas, Malavas and other north-western tribes. 
In the Barhaspatya  Arthasastra (Ed. F. W. Thomas 
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In the Ambattha Sutta (Dialogues of the Buddha, 

Part. I, p. 109) an Ambattha is called a Brahmana.” In the 
Smriti literature, on the other hand, Ambashtha denotes 
E man of mixed Brāhmaņa and Vaisya parentage. Ac- 
cording to Jātaka IV. 363 the Ambatthas were farmers. 
It seems that the Ambashthas were a tribe who were at 





first mainly a fighting race, but some of whom took to other 


occupations, viz., those of priests, farmers, and according to 


the Smriti writers, physicians (Ambashthanam chikitsitam, 
Manu, X. 47). | 


In the time of Alexander the Ambashthas were a 
powerful tribe having a democratic government. Their 


army consisted of 60,000 foot, 6,000 cavalry and S90 


chariots (Invasion of Alexander, p. 252). 

21. The Xathroi and the Ossadioi : 

The Xathroi are according to M'Crindle (Invasion 
of Alexander, p. ? 56 n.) the Kshatri of Sanskrit mentioned 
in the Laws of Manu as an impure tribe, being of mixed 
origin. V. de Saint-Martin suggests that in the Ossadioi 
we have the Vašāti of the Mahābhārata (VII. 19.11; 
89.37; VIII. 44.46). 

22. The Sodrai (Sogdoi) and the Massanoi voocapying 


— N. Sind). 35 


23. The kingdom of Mousikanos : Ne | 
It included a large part of modern Sind. Its capital 
has been identified with Alor in the Sukkur district. The 


“following peculiarities of the inhabitants of the kingdom of 
"Mousikanos are noticed by Strabo (H. and EF., IIT, p. 96) : 


“The following are their peculiarities: to have a 
kind of Lacedzemonian common meal, where they eat 
in public.  'lheir food consists of what is taken in the 
chase. They make no use of gold nor silver, although ' 
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they have mines of these metals. Instead of slaves, they 
employed youths in the flower. of their age, as the 
Cretans employ the Aphamiotz, and the Laced:emo- 

nians the Helots. ‘They study no science with attention 
but that of medicine; for they consider the excéssive 
pursuit of some arts, as that of war, and the like, to be 

committing evil. There is no process at law but against 
murder and outrage, for it is not in a person’s own power 
to escape either one or the other; but as contracts are in 

the power of each individual, he must endure the wrong, 
if good faith is violated by another; for a man should ` 

be cautious whom he trusts, and not disturb the city - 
with constant disputes in courts of justice." 

From the account left by Arrian it appears that the 
* Brachmans," i. e., the Brahmanas exercised considerable 
influence in the country. They were the instigators of 
a revolt against the Macedonian invader (Chinnock, 
Arrian, p. 319). Ls 

24. The principality of Oxykanos: _ 

Curtius calls the subjects of Oxykanos the Praesti 
(Proshthas ? Mbh. VI. 9.61). Oxykanos himself is called 
both by Strabo and Diodoros Portikanos. Cunningham 
places his territory to the west of the Indus in the level 
country around Larkhàna (Invasion of Alexander, p. 158). 

25. The principality of Sambos : 

Sambos was the ruler of a mountainous country 
adjoining the kingdom of Mousikanos, with whom 
he was at feud. His capital, called Sindimana, has been 
identified with Sehwan, a city on the Indus (M Crindle, 
Invasion of Alexander, p. 404). 

26. Patalene: 

It was the Indus delta, and took its name from the 
capital city, Patala, at or near the site of Brāhmanābād. 

Diodorus tells us (Inv. Alex., p. 296) that Tauala 


° (Patala) had a political constitution drawn on the same 
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EM loe as the Spartan ; for in this community the command 
Dari was vested in two hereditary kings of different 
š /— houses, while a Council of Elders ruled the whole state 
` P with. paramount authority. One of the kings in the time 
on of Alexander was called Moeres (Inv. Alex., p. 256). 
The states described above had little tendency to 
E unity or combination. Curtius tells us (Inv. Alex., p. 202) 
that Ambhi, king o of Taxila, was at war with Abisares and 
Poros. Arrian fiforms us that Poros and Abisares were 
— not only enemies of Taxila but also of the neighbouring 
autonomous tribes. On one occasion the two kings 
marched against the Kshudrakas and the Mālavas 
(Chinnoek, Arrian, p. 279). Arrian further tells us that 
the relations between Poros and his nephew were far from 
friendly. Sambos and Mousikanos were also on hostile 
terms. Owing to these struggles and dissensions amongst 
the petty states, an invader had no common resistance to 
fear; and he could be assured that many would welcome 
him out of hatred for their neighbours. 
The Nandas of Magadha do not appear to have made 
/ any attempt to subjugate these states of the Uttarāpatha. 
- The task of reducing them was reserved for a foreign 
conqueror, viz., Alexander of Macedon. The tale of 
Alexander's conquest has been told by many historians 
including Arrian, Q. Curtius Rufus, Diodoros Siculus, 
Plutarch and Justin.^ We learn from Curtius that 
Scythians and Dahae served in the Macedonian army 
(Inv. Alex., p. 208). The expedition led by Alexander 
was thus a combined Saka-Yavana expedition. The 
invader met with no such general confederacy of the 
Y native powers like the one formed by the East Indian states 
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against Kūņika-Ajātašatru. On the contrary he obtained 
assistance from many important chiefs like Ambhi of 
Taxila, Sangaeus (Saüjaya?) of Pushkarāvati, Kophaios 
or Cophaeus, Assagetes (Asvajit P), Sisikottos ( ‘Sasigupta) ° 
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who got as his reward the satrapy of the Assakenians (Inv. 
Alex., p. 112). The only princes or peoples who thought 
of combining against the invader were Poros and Abisares, 
and the Mālavas (Malloi), Kshudrakas (Oxydrakai), and 
the neighbouring autonomous tribes. Even in the latter 
case personal jealousies prevented any effective results, 
Alexander met with stubborn resistance from individual 
chiefs and clans, notably from Astes (Hasti ?), the Aspa- 
sians, the Assakenians, the elder Poros, the Kathaians, the 
Malloi, the Oxydrakai, and the Brāhmaņas of the king- 
dom of Mousikanos. Massaga, the stronghold of the 
Assakeniaus, was stormed with great difficulty, Poros was 
“defeated on the banks of the Hydaspes (B. C. 326), the 
asang and the Oxydrakai were also no doubt crushed. 
But Alexander found that his Indian antagonists were 
different from the effete troops of Persia. Diodoros | 
informs us (Inv. Alex., p. 270) that at Massaga, where 
Alexander treacherously  massacred the  mercenaries, 
“the women, taking the arms of the fallen, fought side 
by side with the men.” Poros, when he saw most of his 
forces scattered, his elephants lying dead or straying 
riderless, did not flee—as Darius Codomannus had twice 
fled— but remained fighting, seated on an elephant of 
commanding height, and received nine wounds before he 
was taken prisoner (cf. Bury, Greece, pp. 428-429). The 
Malloi almost succeeded in killinz the Macedonian king. 
But all this was of no avail. A disunited people could not 
\tons resist the united forces of the Hellenic world led by 
the greatest captain of ancient Europe. Alexander suc- 
ceeded in conquering the old Persian satrapies of Gandhāra 
and “India,” but was unable to try conclusions with 
Agrammes king of the Gangaridæ and the Prasii, i. e., the 
last Nanda king of Magadha and the other Gangetic’ 
provinees. Plutarch informs us that the battle with Poros 
depressed the spirits of the Macedonians and made them 
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illing to advance further into India. Moreover 
Poa V. - | T ° 2 au Atis k ; | 
ere afraid of the “ Gandaritai and the Praisiai" who 
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were reported to be waiting for Alexander with an army 
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t E D 000 horse, 200,000 foot, 8,000 war-chariots and 6,000 


= Biting elephants. ( As a matter of fact when Alexander 


was retreating through Karmania he received a report that | 
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his satrap Philippos had been murdered. Shortly afterwards 







the Macedoni arrison was overpowered. The departure — 
. of Eudemos (eirx317 B. C.) marks the final collapse of 
| | the M acedonian attempt to establish an empire in India. 


“the only permanent effect of Alexander's raid seems 
to have been the establishment of a number of Yona 


settlements in the Uttarāpatha. The most important of. 


these settlements were: 

l. "The city of Alexandria in the land of the Parapa 
nisadae, i. e., the Kabul region. 

2. Nikaia, where the battle with Poros took place. 

3. Boukephala, on the spot whence the Macedonian 
king had started to cross the Hydaspes (Jihlam). 

4. Alexandria in Sind, in the vicinity of the countries 
of the Sodrai or Sogdoi, and Massanoj, who occupied the 
banks of the Indus (Inv. Alex., pp. 293, 354). 

Ašoka recognised the existence of Yona settlers on the 
northern fringe of his empire. Boukephala Alexandria flour- 
ished as late as the time of the Periplus of the Erythraan 
Sea (Schoff's Ed., p. 41). One of the Alexandrias ( Alasanda) 
is mentioned in the Mahavarnsa (Geiger's Ed., p. 194). 

Alexander's invasion produced one indirect result. It 
helped the cause of Indian unity by destroying the power 
of the petty states of north-west India, just as the Danish 
invasion helped the union of England under Wessex by 


| {destroying the independence of N orthumbria and Mereia. 
“If Ugrasena-Mah&padma was the precursor of Chandra- . 
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gupta Maurya in the east, Alexander was the forerunner 
of that emperor in the north-west, 
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THE MAURYA EMPIRE; "THE ERA OF 3 
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1. Tue REIGN OF CHANDRAGUPTA MAURYA. 


In B. C. 326 the flood of Macedonian invasion had 
overwhelmed the Indian states of t ūjāb, and was 
threatening to burst upon the Madhya Agrammes 
was confronted with a crisis not unlike that which 
Arminius had to face when Varus carried the Roman 
Eagle to the Teutoburg Forest, or which Charles Marte 

= had to face when the Saracens carricā the Crescent to 
SS field of Tours. The question whether India was, or was 
not, to be Hellenized awaited decision. 

Agrammes was fortunate enough to escape the 
onslaught of Alexander. But it is doubtful whether hé 
had the ability or perhaps the inclination to play the 
part of an Arminius og a Charles Martel, had the occasion 
arisen. But there was at this time another Indian who 
was made of a different stuff. This was Chandragupta, 
the Sandrocottus of the classical writers. The rise of 
Chandragupta is thus deseribed by Justin (Watson's Ed., 

* India after the death of Alexander had shaken, as 
it were, the yoke of servitude from its neck and put his 
governors to death. The author of this liberation was 
Sandrocottus. This man was of mean origin but was stimu- 
lated to aspire toregal power hy supernatural encourage- 
ment; for having offended Alexander by his boldness of 

. speech and orders being given to kill him, he saved himself 
by swiftness of foot ; and while he was lying asleep, after 
his fatigue, a lion of great size having come up to him 
licked off with his tongue the sweat that was running from 
him, and after gently waking him, left him. Being first 
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x ted ; 1 y this ot ay to concei re hopes ofr s dignity 
A ogether band. of robbers, and ora en the 
o support his new sovereignty. Sometime after, 
as s he a going to war with the generals of Alexander, a 
lanhant of great bulk presented itself before him 
F of its own accord and, as tamed down to gentleness, took 
nc him on his back and became his guide in the war and 
1 WA ap nona in elds of battle. Sandrocottus having 
1us acquire throne was in possession of India 
EN: when Seleueus was laying the foundations of his future 
tness." 
E s "The above account, shorn of its marvellous element, 
" Ei ounte tio- this, that Chandragupta, a man of non- 
^ monarchical rank, placed ninisclf at the head of the 
4 Indians who chafed under the Macedonian yoke, ana ` 
after Alexander's departure defeated his generals and 
| “shook the yoke of servitude from the neck” of India. 
A The verdict of the battle of the Hydaspes was thus reversed. pi 
"The ancestry of Chandragupta is not known for 
- Certain. Hindu tradition connects him with the Nanda 
= dynasty of Magadha. Jaina tradition recorded in the 
Parisishtaparvan (p. 56) represents him as the son of 
~ # daughter of the chief of the village of Mayuraposhaka. 
The Mahavarnsa (Geiger's Translation, p. 27) calls him 
- Xa scion of the Moriya clan. In the Divyāvadāna (Cowell » 
rs. and Neil’s Ed. p. 370) Bindusāra, the son of Chandra- 
= gupta, claims to be a Kshatriya Mūrdhābhishikta. In 
the same work (p. 409) Asoka, the son of Bindusàára, calls 
himself a Kshatriya. In the Mahaparinibbana Sutta 
(SBE. XI, pp. 134-35) the Moriyas are represented as the 
ruling clan of Pipphalivana, and as belonging to the 
Kshatriya caste. As the Mahaparinibbana Sutta is 
the most ancient of the works referred to above, and as 
it belongs to the early Buddhist period its evidence 
must be accepted as authentic. It is, therefore, practically 
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CHANDRAGUPTA MAURYA 


certain that Chandragupta belonged to a Kshatriya q 
community, viz., the Moriya (Maurya) clan. | 
In the sixth century B. C. the Moriyas were th 
ruling clan of the little republic of  Pipphalivana 
They must have been absorbed into the Magadhan 
empire along with the other states of Eastern India. 
During the. inglorious reign of Agrammes, when there 
was general disaffection amongst his subjects, the 
Moriyas evidently came into prominence, probably under 
the leadership of Chandragupta. The Moriyas were no 
longer ruler, and were merely Magadhan subjects. 
It is, therefore, not at all surprising that Justin calls 
~ Chandragupta a man of humble origin. Plutarch, as well 
“as Justin, informs us that Chandragupta paid a visit to 
Alexander. Plutarch says (Life of Alexander, LXII) 
"Androkottus himself, who was then a lad, saw Alexander 
himself and afterwards used todeclare that Alexander 
might easily have conquered the whole country, as the then 
king was hated by his subjects on account of his mean 
and wicked disposition." From this passage it is not 
unreasonable to infer that Chandragupta visited Alexander 
with the intention of inducing the congueror to put 
an end to the rule of the tyrant of Mazadha. His 
conduct may be compared to that of Rana Sangrāma 
^« Sinha who invited Babar to putan end to the rule of 
Ibrahim Lodi. Apparently Chandrag apta found Alexander 
as great a tyrant as Agrammes, for we learn from 
Justin that the Macedonian king did not seruple to 
give orders to kill the intrepid Indian lad for his 
boldness of speech. Chandragupta apparently thought 
of ridding his country of both the tvrants, Macedonian 
as well as Indian. With the help of Kautilya, also called 
Chanakya or Vishnugupta, he overthrew the infamous 
Nanda. Traditional accounts of the conflict between 
« Chandragupta and the last Nanda are preserved in the 
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cl Jaina Pari sishtapar ran. = The Milindapaūho (SBE, Vol. 
"tells us that the Nanda army was 

s cor m nded by Bhaddasāla. The Nanda troops were 
ridently defeated with great slaughter, an exaggerated 

v account of which is preserved in the Milindapanho. 

—  — * Sometime after" his acquisition of -sovereignty, 
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Ez Chandragupta went to war with the prefects or generals 
of Alexander (cf. Smith, Asoka, third edition, p. 14 n.) 


° and erushed their power. 
| The overthrow of the Nandas, and the liberation of 
° the Panjab were not the only achievements of the great 
Maurya. Plutarch tells us (Alex. LXII) that he overran 
and subdued the whole of India with an army of 600,000 
men. Justin also informs us that he was ** in possession of 
India." In his * Beginnings of South Indian History," 
Chapter II, Prof. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar shows that 
Māmulanār, an kandhani Tamil author, makes freguent 
allusions to the Mauryas in the past having penetrated 
with a great army as far as the Podiyil Hill in the Tinne- 
velly district. The statements of this author are supported 
by Paranar or Param Korranār and Kallil Attirai- 
yanār. ‘The advanced party of the invasion was 
composed of a warlike people called Kosar (Kosalas °). 
The invaders advanced from the Konkan passing the 
hills Elilmalai, about sixteen miles north of Cannanore, 
and entered the Kongu (Coimbatore) district, ultimately 
going as far as the Podiyil Hill. Unfortunately the 
name of the Maurya leader is not given. But the 
expression  * Vamba  Moriyar" or Maurya upstarts 
(Beginnings of South Indian History, p. 89) would seem 
to suggest that the first Maurya, i.e., Chandragupta was 
meant. 
Certain Mysore Inscriptions refer to Chandragupta’s 
rule in north Mysore. Thus one inscription says that * 
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Nāgakhaņda in the Shikarpur Taluq was protected by 
the wise Chandragupta, ** an abode of the usages of eminent 
Kshatriyas " (Rice, Mysore and Coorg from the Inseriptions, 
p. 10). This is of the fourteenth century and little 
reliance can be placed upon it. But when the statements 
of Plutarch, Justin, Māmulanār, and the Mysore inscrip- 
tions referred to by Rice, are read together they seem to 
suggest that the first Maurya did conquer a considerable 
portion of trans- Vindhyan India. 


Whatever we may think of Chandragupta's connection 


with Southern India, there can be no doubt that he 


pushed his conquests as far as Surüshtra in Western 


India. The Junāgadh Rock Inscription of the Mahā- 
kshatrapa Rudradāman refers to his Rashtriya, or High 
Commissioner, Pushyagupta, the Vaisya, who constructed 
the famous Sudarsana Lake. 


The Seleukidan War. 


We learn from Justin (Watson's Ed., p. 143) that 
when Chandragupta was in possession of India Seleukos 
(Seleucus), a generalof Alexander, was laying the founda- 
tions of his future greatness. Seleukos was the son of 
Antiochus, a distinguished general of Philip of Macedon, 
and his wife Laodice. After the division of the Macedonian 
Empire among the followers of Alexander he carried on 
several wars in the east. He first took Babylon, and 
then, his strength being increased by this success, subdued 
the Bactrians. He next made an expedition into India. 
Appianus says (Ind. Ant. Vol. VI, p. 114) that he crossed 
the Indus and waged war on Chandragupta, king of the 
Indians until he made friends and entered into relations 
of marriage with him. Justin also says that after makine 
a ieague with Chandragupta, and settling his affairs in the 
* east, Seleukos proceeded to Join in the war against 
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ails are given by Strabo who says 
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igonus. 
Ch é ee 
important de 
A F., III, p. 125): 
: “The Indians occupy (in part) some of the countries 
4 . situated along the Indus, which formerly belonged to the 
a _ Persians: Alexander deprived the Ariani of them, and 
ag tablished there settlements of his own. But Seleucus 
icator gave them to Sandrocottus in consequence of a 
= marriage contract, and received in turn 500 elephants." 
= «The Indians occupied a larger portion of Ariana, 
E which they had received from the Macedonians.” 7did, 
P. 78. 
E It will be seen that the classical writers do not give 
any detailed record of the actual conflict between Seleukos 
and Chandragupta. They merely speak of the results. 
There can be no doubt that the invader could not make 
much headway, and concluded an alliance which was 
— cemented by a marriage contract. In his Asoka (Third 
— Ed., p. 15) Dr. Smith rightly observes that the current 
— notion that the Syrian king ‘ gave his daughter in marriage ' 
to Chandragupta is not warranted by the evidence, which 
testifies merely to a ‘matrimonial alliance. The Indian 
Emperor obtained some of the countries situated along 
the Indus which formerly belonged to the Persians, 
x together with the larger portion of Ariana, giving in 
exchange the comparatively small recompense of 500 
elephants. Dr. Smith adduces good grounds for believing 
— that the territory ceded by the Syrian king included the 
four satrapies. Aria, Arachosia, Gedrosia and the Paro- 
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r panisadai, i. e., Herāt, Kandahar, | Makrān and Kābul. 

a The inclusion of the Kabul valley within the Maurya 

icy 4 Empire is proved by the inseriptions of Asoka, the grandson — 

x BY of Chandragupta, which speak of the Yonas and Ga adhāras 

E jas vassals of the Empire. a ec 
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Megastlhenes. 


We learn from the classical writers that after the war 
the Syrian and Indian emperors lived on friendly terms. 
Athenaios tells us that Chandragupta sent presents 
including certain powerful aphrodisiacs to the Syrian 
monarch (Inv. Alex., p. 405). (Seleukos sent an envoy to 
the Maurya court, whose name was Megasthenes,) Arrian 
tells us (Chinnock’s Ed., p. 254) that Megasthenes origin- 
ally lived with Sibyrtios the satrap of Arachosia. He was 
sent from thence to Pātaliputra where he often visited 
the Maurya Emperor, and wrote a history on Indian 
affairs. The work of Mezasthenes has been lost. The 
fragments that survive in quotations by later authors 
like Strabo, Arrian and others, have been collected by 
Schwanbeek, and translated by M'Crindle. As Professor 
Rhys Davids observes, Megasthenes possessed very little 
critical “judgment, and was, therefore, often misled by 
wrong information received from others, But he is 
a truthful witness concerning matters which came under 
his personal observation. “he most important piece of 
information supplied by him is, as Rhys Davids has 
pointed out, the description of Pātaliputra which Arrian 
quotes in Chapter X of his Indiea : " 

“The largest city in India, named Palimbothra, is in 
the land of the Prasians, where is the confluence of the 
river Erannobaos and the Ganzes, which is the greatest 
of rivers. The Erannobaos would be third of the Indian 
rivers .................. Megasthenes says that on one side 
where it is longest this city extends 80 stades (9! miles) 
in length, and that its breadth is fifteen (17 miles); that 
the city has been surrounded with a diteh in breadth 6 
plethra (606 feet), and in depth 30 cubits; and that its 
wall has 570 towers and 64 gates.” 
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or the sea are built of wood ; for if they were built of brick 
they could not long endure on account of the rain and 
because the rivers overflowing their banks fill the plains 


with water. But those which have been founded in 


commanding places, lofty and raised above the adjacent 


country, are built of brick and mortar." The most 
important cities of Chandragupta's empire, besides the 
metropolis, were Taxila and Ujjain. 

Alian gives the following account of the palace of 
Chandragupta. “Im the Indian royal palace where the 
greatest of all the kings of the country resides, besides much 
else which is calculated to excite admiration, and with which 
neither Susa, nor Ekbatana can vie (for, methinks, only 


the well-known vanity of the Persians could prompt such 


a comparison), there are other wonders besides. Im the 
parks tame peacocks are kept, and pheasants which have 
been domesticated; there are shady groves and pasture 
grounds planted with trees, and branches of trees which 
the art of the woodsman has deftly interwoven; while 
gome trees are native to the soil, others are brought from 
other parts, and with their beauty enhance the charms 
of the landscape.  Parrots are natives of the country, 
and keep hovering about the king and wheeling round 
him, and vast though their numbers be, no Indian ever 
eats a parrot. The Brachmans honour them highly 
above all other birds—because the parrot alone can 
imitate human speech. Within the palace grounds are 
artificial ponds in which they keep fish of enormous size but 
quite tame. No one has permission to fish for these 
except the king's sons while yet in their boyhood, These 


sā , There were many oblast cities in the empire besides 
aliputra. Arrian says “it would not be possible to record ~ 
gon accuracy the number of their cities on account of 
ik) their multiplicity. 'Those which are situated near the rivers 
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. youngsters amuse themselves while fishing in the unruffled 
~ sheet of water and learning how to sail their boats." ' 

The imperial palace probably stood close to the modern 
village of Kumrahār (Smith, The Oxford History of 
India, p. 77). The unearthing of the ruins of the Maurya 
piliar-hall and palace near Kumrahür, said to have been 
built on the model of the throne room and palace of 
Darius at Persepolis, has led Dr. Spooner to propound the 
theory that the Mauryas were Zoroastrians (JRAS, 1915, 
pp. 63 11,405 ff). Dr. Smith observes that the resemblance 
of the Maurya buildings with the Persian palace at Perse- 
polis is not yet definitely established. Besides, as Professor 
Chanda observed, ** Ethnologists do not recognize high class 
architecture as test of race, and in the opinion of experts the 
buildings of Darius and Xerxes at Persepolis are not Persian 
in style, but are mainly dependent on  Babylonian 
models and bear traces of the influence of Greece, Egypt 
and Asia Minor." 

We learn from Strabo (H. & F.'s Ed., Vol. III, p. 106; 
cf. Smith, EHI, p. 123) that the king usually remained 
within the palace under the protection of female guards 
(ef. stri ganair dhanvibhib of the Arthasástra) and appeared 
in public only on four occasions, viz., in time of war; to 
sit in his court as a judge; to offer sacrifice; and to go on 
hunting expeditions. a 


Chandragupta's Government. 


Chandragupta was not only a great soldier and con- 
queror, but a great administrator.  Kautilya and 
Megasthenes have left detailed accounts of his system of 
government, and the edicts of his grandson Ašoka con- 
firm in many respects the particulars of the organisation 


Mašas. |, 
: * M'Crindle, Ancient India as described in Classical Literature, pp. 141.42. 
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< the empire given by the great minister and the 

Kā istinguished envoy. a 

E — Thes apreme Government consisted of two main parts : 
XL The Raja, and 

9. the Mahamatras, Amatyas or Sachivas. 

The Raja or sovereign was the head of the state. He 
had military, judicial, legislative, as well as executive 
functions. We have already seen that one of the occasions 
^ when he left his palace was war(cf. Kautilya, Bk. X). He 
| considered plans of military operations with his Senāpati 

(Kaut., p. 38). 

| He also sat in his court to administer justice. ** He 
£^ remains there all day thus occupied, not suffering 
himself to be interrupted even though the time arrives 
for attending to his person. ‘This attention to his 
person consists of frietion with pieces of wood, and he 
continues to listen to the cause, while the friction is 

performed by four attendants who surround him" (H. & F., 

Strabo, III, pp. 166-107). Kautilya says (Shamasastry's 

translation, p. 13), ** when in the court, he (the king) shall 

never cause his petitioners to wait at the door, for when 

a king makes himself inaccessible to his people and 

entrusts his work to his immediate officers, he may be 

sure to enzender confusion in business, and to cause 
thereby publie disaffection, and himself a prey to his 
enemies, He shall, therefore, personally attend to the 
business of gods, of heretics, of Brāhmaņas learned in the 

Vedas, of cattle, of sacred places, of minors, the aged, the 

afflicted, the helpless and of women ;—all this in order 

of enumeration) or according to the urgency or pressure 

© of those works. All urgent calls he shall hear at once. 

kās ) As to the king's logisintiva function we should note 
Ly" that Kautilya (Bk. 111, Chap. I) calls him ** dharmapravar- | 
(x taka,” and includes Rajasasana among the sources of law. 


Log frenis . " 
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CHANDRAGUPTA MAURYA 


Among executive functions of the king, Kautilyz ? 
(Bk. I, Ch. XVI; XVIII; Bk. VIII, Ch. I) mentions the ` 


posting of watchmen, attending to the wr receipts 
and expenditure, appointment of ministers, priests and 
superintendents, corresponding with the Mantriparishad, 
collection of the secret information gathered by spies, 
reception of envoys, etc. 

Kautilya holds that Rājatva (sovereignty) is possible 
only; with assistance. A single wheel can never move. 
Hence the king shall employ Sachivas and hear their 
opinion. The Sachivas or Amatyas of Kautilya correspond 
to the “seventh caste "of Mezasthenes which assisted the 
king in deliberating on publie affairs. This class was 
small in number, but in wisdom and justice excelled all 
the others (Chinnock, Arrian, p. 413). 


The most important amonzst the Sachivas or Amātyas 


were undoubtedly the Mantrins or High Ministers. ‘Chey 
were selected from those Amātyas Wl6sē character had 
been tested under all kinds of allurements (Sarvopadhā 
suddhān Mantrinah kuryāt, Arthašāstra, p. 17). They 
were given the highest salary, viz., 45,000 panas per 
aunum (ibid, p. 247). "They assisted the king in 
examining the character of the Amātyas who were 
employed in ordinary departments (ibid, p. 16). All 
kinds of administrative measures were preceded by 
consultation with three or four of them (ibid, pp. 26, 28). 
In works of emergency (ātyāyike  karye) they were 
summoned along with the Mantriparishad ( ibid, p. 29). 
They exercised a certain amount of control over the 
Imperial Princes (ibid, p. 333). They accompanied the 
king to the battlefield, and gave encouragement to the 
troops (ibid, p. 368). Kautilya was evidently one of 
these Mantrins. "Phat there were more than one Mantrin 
is proved by the use of the plural Mantrinah. 
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Tr ra ddition | to Ane Mantes ieks wai cam Ti, 
pari shad or “ia of Imperial Councillors. The 
< xi iste nee. of the Parishad as an important element of 
zs > M Maurya constitution is proved not only by the 
| T | Arthašāstra but by the third and sixth Rock Edicts of 
E. Viks. The members of the Mantriparishad were not 
ms Lietie! “with the Mantrins. In several passages of 
ag Ke Cautilya's Arthašāstra the Mantrins are sharply dis- 
tingui ished from the Mantriparishad (cf. pp. 20, 29, 247). 
| Phe e latter evidently occupied an inferior position. Their 
: dd salary was only 12,000 panas whereas the salary of a 
| Mantri was 48,000. They do not appear to have been 
consulted on ordinary occasions, but were summoned along 
— with the Mantrins when Atyüyika karya, ie., works of 
emergency had to be transacted. The king was to be 
guided by the decision of the majority (Bhūyishthāķ). 
They also attended the king at the time of the reception 
of envoys (p. 45). From the passage “ Mantriparishadam 
dvādašāmātyān kurvita" it appears that the Parishad 
used to be recruited from all kinds of Amatyas (not 
$ necessarily from Mantrins). From Kautilya's denunciation 
of a king with a “ Kshudraparishad " (p. 259), his 
rejection of the views of the Mānavas, Bārhaspatyas 
- and the  Ausanasas, and his reference to Indra's 
3 Parishad of a thousand Rishis, it may be presumed 
* that his master was prevailed upon to constitute a fairly 
| big assembly. 


Besides the Mantrins and the Mantriparishad, there 
was another class of Amātyas who filled the great ad-. 
A ministrative and judicial appointments. Kautilya says 
| (p. 17) that the “ dharmopadhasuddha ” Amātyas should be 
| employed in civil and criminal courts: the “ arthopadhā- 
 suddha " Amātyas should be employed as Samāhartri and 
kr Sannidhātri, the “ kāmopadhāšuddha ”’ Amayas should be 
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CHANDRAGUPTA MAURYA ` | 
e to superintend the pleasure grounds, T 
* bhayopadhüsuddha " Amātyas should be appointed to 
immediate service (āsanna karya) while those who are 
proved impure should be employed in mines, timber and y 
elephant forests, and manufactories. Untried Amatyas | Ë 
were to be employed in ordinary departments (samanya ` 4 
adhikarana). Persons endowed with the qualifications - 
required in an Amātya (Amātya sampadopeta) were ` 
appointed Nisrishtarthah (ministers plenipotentiary), i. X 
Lekhakas or Ministers of Correspondence, and ed 
or Superintendents. 

The statements of Kautilya regarding the employ niall 
of Amātyas as the chief executive and judicial officers, 
are confirmed by the classical writers. Arrian says “from 
them are chosen their rulers, governors of provinces, 
deputies, treasurers, generals, admirals, controllers of 
expenditure, and superintendents of agriculture.” Strabo A 
also observes (H. and F. Vol. III, p. 103) “the seventh 
caste consists of counsellors and assessors of the king. 

To these persons belong the oflices of state, tribunals of 
justice, and the whole administration of affairs.” | 

The Adhyakshas who formed the pivot of the Maurya | 
administration, are evidently referred to by Strabo as 
Magistrates in the following passage : 

“ Of the Magistrates, some have the charge of the 
market, others of the city, others of the soldiery. Some 
have the care of the rivers, measure the land, as in Egypt, 

. and inspect the closed reservoirs, from which water is 
distributed by canals, so that all may have an equal use 
of it. These persons have charge also of the hunters, and 
have the power of rewarding or punishing those who 
merit either. They collect the taxes, and superintend 
the occupations connected with land, as wood-cutters, 
carpenters, workers in brass, and miners. They superintend 
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| TC ads, a. Sls a qoe at every ten stadia, 
opu e the B ass and distances. ‘Those who have 
| “of the city are divided into six bodies of five 
E a Next to the Magistrates of the city is a third body 
"E mE governors, who have the care of military affairs. This 
me “class also consists of six divisions, each composed of five 
persons.” * n 
bos The Magistrates in charge of the city and those in 
sx charge of military affairs are evidently the same as the 
ng Nagarādhyakshas and Balādhyakshas of the Arthašāstra 
— (Mysore Ed., 1919, p. 55. Nagara Dhānya Vyāvabārika 
" Kārmāntika Baladhvakshah). Dr. Smith remarks (EHI., 
1914, p. 141) “the Boards described by Megasthenes as 
in charge of the business of the capital and the army are 
unknown to the author (Kautilya), who contemplated each 
uch charge as the duty of a single officer. ‘The crea- 
tion of the Boards may have been an innovation effected 
by Chandragupta personally." But the historian overlooks 
the fact that Kautilya distinctly says “ Bahumukhyam 
anityam chādhikaraņam sthāpayet” each department 
shall be  officered by several temporary heads*; 
* Adhyakshah Sankhyāyaka Lekhaka Rūpadaršaka Nivi- 
grāhakottarādhyakshasakhāh karmani kuryuh." Evident- 
ly Dr. Smith notices only the Adhyakshas but ignores 
the existence of the Uttaridhyakshas and others. 
As in regard to the Arthasástra Smith notices only the 
Adhyakshas, so in. regard to the classical accounts he 
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* Each body was reaponsitje for one of the following departments, vis., the mecha- 
nical arts, foreign residents, registration of births nnd deaths, sales and exchanges, 
supervision of artisans, and collection of tithes on sales. 

* Each division or Board was responsible for one of the following departments, 
viz, the navy, transport and commissariat, (cf Vishti Karmūņi of Kantilya, Bk. 
X., Ch. IV) the infantry, the cavalry, the chariots and the elephants. 

* Arthnáüstra, 1919, p. 69. On page 57 we have the following passango—Hasty- 
n$varathap&dátamnnekamukhyamnvasthüpayet, i.e, elephants, cavalry, chariots, and 
infautry shall each ‘be placed under many chiefs. 

















CHANDRAGUPTA MAURYA | 
takes note only of the Boards, but ignores the chiefs who, 
are expressly mentioned in two passages, viz.—(H. & F. 


Strabo, III, p. 104): 3 3 
“One division is associated with the Chief Naval E 
Superintendent,” “another (division) is associated with — — 


the person who has the charge of the bullock-teams.’ The vē 
Chief Naval Superintendent and the Person in Charge of d 
the Bullock-teams, doubtless, correspond to the Nāva- 
dhyaksha and Go'adhyaksha of the Arthašāstra. 

The central popular assemblies like those that existed 
among the Lichehbavis, Mallas, Šākyas and other Saüghas 
had no place in the Maurya constitution. The custom of w 
summoning a great assembly of Grāmikas seems also to 
have fallen into disuse. 





Provincial Government. 


The Empire was divided intoa number of provinces, 
because “no single administration could support the 
Atlantean load.” The exact number of provinces in 
Chandragupta’s time is unknown. In the time of his 
grandson Asoka there were at least five, viz.: 


1. Uttarápatha ēra capital, 'Taxila 

2. Avanti t «ri Ujjayini 

3. Dakshina atha T á Suvarnagiri (?) 
4. Kalinga xs ^" 'l'osali 

5. Prāchya (Prasii) e lā Pātaliputra 


Of these only the first two and the last one can be 

. said, with any amount of certainty, to have formed parts 
-of Ohandragupta’s Empire. But it is not altogether im- 
proba ble that Dakshiņāpatha, too, was one of Chandra- 
£ gupta' provinces. The outlying provinces were ruled 
by princes of the blood royal who were styled Kumāras. 
We learn from Kautilya's Arthašāstra (p. 247) that the 

'salary of a Kumara was 12,000 panas per annum. 
20 
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ko A om eP Provinces, i.e., agek sdh ds dios T" N: 
r sctìy ruled by the Emperor himself. E | 

Be ides the Imperial Provinces Maurya India included 
E ^a^ number of territories which enjoyed a certain amount 
| of autonomy. Arrian refers to cities which enjoyed a 
x democratic Government (Chinnock, Arrian, p. 413). 
ga (p. 378) refers to a number of Sanghas, e. g., 

Camboja, Surāshtra, ctc. The Kambojas are referred to as 
Bn in autonomous tribe even in the Thirteenth Rock Edict of 
Asoka. That Surāshtra was also autonomous in the time 
of Ašoka seems probable from Rudradiman’s inscription at 
Junagadh which refers to its Raja, the Yavana ‘Tushaspha, 
the contemporary and vassal of Ašoka. The Yavanarāja 
was probably a Greek chief of tne North-West who was 
appointed supervisor of the Surāshtra Sangha by Ašoka, 
just as Raja Mansingh of Amber was appointed Sabadara 
of Bengal by Akbar. His title of Rājā probably indicates 
that he enjoyed a certain amount of autonomy. His 
relations with Ašoka remind us of the relationship 
subsisting between the Rājā of the Šākya state and 
Pasenadi. In the time of the first Maurya Surāshtra 
had an officer named Pushyagupta, the Vaisya, who is 
described as a Rashtriya of Chandragupta. In the Bombay 
Gazetteer, Vol. I, Part J, p. 13, the word Rashtriya was 
taken to mean a brother-in-law.  Kielhorn, however, in the 
Epigraphia Indica, Vol. VIII, p. 46, took the term to 
mean a provincial governor. ‘This meaning does not 
seem to be quite satisfactorv because we have already 
seen that Surāshtra was very probably an autonomous 
vassal state, and not an Imperial Province. Rashtriya 
seems to have been a sort of Imperial High Commissioner, 
and the position of Pushyagupta in Surashtra was pro- 
bably like that of Lord Cromer in Egypt. Neither the ` 
Arthasistra nor the Edicts of Asoka mention any class 
of officials called Rashtriya. It is, however, probable that 
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Overseers and Spies. 


The classical writers refer to a class of men called = — 
Overseers who “ overlook what is done throughout the cos 
country and in the cities, and make reports to the king 
where the Indians are ruled by a king, or the magistrates ` 
where the people have a democratic government. (Chin- 
nock, Arrian, p. 413). Strabo calls this class of men the 
Ephori or Inspectors. “They are," says he, “intrusted 
with the superintendence of all that is going on, and 
it is their duty to report privately to the king---The best 
and the most faithful persons are appointed to the office of 
Inspector" (H. & F. Strabo, III, p. 103). The overseers 
of Arrian and the Inspectors of Strabo probably correspond. 
ether to the Pradeshtris or the Chāras of the Arthašāstra. 
Dr. Thomas derives the word Pradeshtri from Pradeša 
which d “report” (JRAS., 1915, p. 97) by the rule 
of Panini, II. 2. 15 (Trijakābhyārm kartari). 

bug ea us that the City Inspectors employed as ~ 

7 their co-adjutors the city courtesans ; and the Inspectors 

of the Camp, the women who followed it. The employ- 
ment of women of easy virtue as spies is also alluded to 

" by + al im According to him there were two groups of , 
spies, viz. 

A Samsthah consisting of Kapatika, Udāsthita, Griha- 
patika, Vaidehaka and Tāpasa, 7.e., fraudulent disciples, re- 
Cluses, householders, merchants and ascetics. 

"E JC IS Siücharüh including Satri, Tikshaa and Itashada, 

x ie. class-mates, firebrauds, nnd poisoners, and certain 
women described as Bhikshukis, Parivrajikas, Mundas 
and Vrishalis. It is to the last class, viz, the Vrishalis 
* that Strabo evidently refers. We have explicit references 
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Village Administration. 


The administration of villages was carried on by the 
Grāmikas (Arthāśāstra, pp. 157, 172) who were, no doubt, 
assisted by the Grāmavridhas (pp. 48, 168, 169) or village 
elders. The omission of the Grāmika from the list of 
salaried officials given in Bk. V, Ch. III of the Arthsastra 
is significant. It probably indicates that the Grāmika 
was not a paid servant of the crown, but an elected 
official of the villagers. The king’s servant in the village 
was the Grāmabhritaka (pp. 175, 248). Above the 
Grāmika were the Gopa, who looked after 5 or 10 villages, 
and the Sthānika who controlled one quarter of a janapada 
or district. The work of these officers was supervised by 
the Samāhatri (p. 142) with the help of the Pradeshtris. 


The last days of Chandragupta. 


Jaina tradition avers that Chandragupta was a Jaina 
and that, when a great famine occurred, he abdicated an 
repaired to Mysore where he died. Two inscriptions on 
the north bank of the Kāverî near Seringapatam of about 
. 900 A.D., describe the summit of the Kalbappu Hill, i.e. 

Chandragiri, as marked by the footprints of Bhadravāhu 
and Chandragupta Munipati (Rice, Mysore and Coorg 
from the Inscriptions, pp. 3-4). Dr. Smith observes (The 
Oxford History of India, p. 76) * The Jain tradition holds 
the field, and no alternative account exists ". V Chandra- 
gupta died about 298 or 297 B.C. after a reign of 24 years. 

If the Parisishtaparvan of Hemachandra is to be 
believed Chandragupta had a queen named Durdharā who 
became the mother of Bindusüra, the son who succeeded» 















evidence, however, the mame of the queen cannot 
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him on the throne. In the absence of corroborative Ud 


accepted as genuine. "a. 


II. Tur KREIGN or BINDUSARA. 


Chandragupta Maurya was sueceeded in or about the 
year 298 B.C. by his son Bindusāra Amitraghāta. The 

poti EL Liras) 
name or title Amitraghāta (slayer of foes) is a resto- 
ration in Sanskrit of the Amitrachates of Athenaios, and 
Allitrochades of Strabo, who is stated to have been the 
son of Sandrocottus. Dr. Fleet prefers the rendering 
Amitrakhāda or devourer of. enemies, which is said to 
occur as an epithet of Indra (JR AS., 1909, p. 24). From 
Ašoka's Rock Edict VIII (Kālsi Text) it appears that 
Bindusāra, as well us other predecessors of Asoka, used | 
the style Devanampiya. 

If Hemachandra and Tāranātha are to be believed, 
Kautilya or Chanakya continued to serve as minister for 
some time after the accession of Bindusara (Jacobi, 
Parisishtaparvan, p. 62 ; Ind, Ant., 1875, p. 364). “Chanaka,” 
says Tāranātha, “one of his (Bindusāra's) great lords, 
procured the destruction of the nobles and kings of 
sixteen towns, and as king he made himself master of all 
the territory between the eastern and western seas.” The 
conquest of the territory between the eastern and western 
seas has been taken by some scholars to refer to the 
annexation of the Deccan. But we should not forget that 
already in the time of Chandragupta the Maurya Empire 
extended from Surāshtra to Bengal (Gangarida), i.e., from 
the western to the eastern sea. 'Tāranātha's statement 
need mean nothing more than the suppression of a zeneral 
revolt. No tradition expressly connects the name of 
Bindusüra with the conquest of the Deccan. The story 
of the subjugation of sixteen towns may or may not be 
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‘axila, E. 
iss aic lt o have despatched Asoka there. While the prince 
== was nearing Taxila with his troops the people came out 
p- to meet him, and said ** we are not opposed to the prince, 
E rā mor even to king Bindustm, but the wicked ministers 
EN E Dushtamatyah) insult us.” The high-handedness of the 
vo Maurya officials in the outlying provinces is alluded to 
Ts by Asoka himself in his Kalinga Edict (Ašoka, third 
A edition, pp. 194-195). Addressing his Mahbāmātras the 

é Emperor says: 

i “ All men are my children ; and, just as I desire for 
E (my children that they may enjoy every kind of prosperity 
- and happiness both in this world and in the next, so also 
cis I desire the same for all men. Yon, however, do not 
|. grasp this truth to its full extent. Some individual, per- 
Chance, pays heed, but toa part only, not the whole. 
See then to this, for the principle of government is well 
established. Again, if happens that some individual incurs 
imprisonment or torture, and when the result is his im- 
prisonment without due cause, many other people are 
deeply grieved. Im such a case you must desire :to do 
justice...and for this purpose, in accordance with the Law 
Of Piety, I shall send forth in rotation every five years 
such persons (Mahāmātra) as are of mild and temperate 
disposition, and regardful of the sanetity of life, who 
knowing this my purpose will comply with my instruc- 
tions. From Ujjain, however, the Prince for this purpose 
will send out a similar body of officials, and will not 

over pass three years. In the same way from Taxila.” 








Foreig gn relations. 


In his relations with the Hellenistic powers Bindusāra 
pursued a pacific poliey. We learn from the classical 
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> told i in > the Divyāvai dana a ( C« lowell and | 
that | at least one town of note, viz., 
dde the reign of Bindusāra. The king 
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to his court an ambassador named Deimachos. Pl cer 
(M'Crindle, Ancient India as described in Class Ais 


Literature, p. 108) tells us that (Ptolemy) Philadelph adi 
sent an envoy named Dionysios. Dr. Smith however point: s 


out that it is uncertain whether Dionysios presented his ` 
credentials to Bindusāra or to his son and successor, 
Asoka. The same historian says (Ašoka, third edition, 


p. 19) that Patrokles, an officer who served under both ` 


Seleukos and his son, sailed in the Indian seas and collected 


much geographical information which Strabo and Pliny 
were glad to utilize. Athenaios tells an anecdote of private ` 
friendly correspondence between Antiochos, king of Syria, | 















and DBindusaára which indicates that the Indian monarch — 


communicated with his Hellenistic contemporaries on 
terms of equality aud friendliness. We are told that 
Amitrochates (Bindusāra) the king of the Indians, wrote 
to Antiochos asking that king to buy and send him sweet 
wine, dried figs, and a "sophist, and Antiochos replied : we 
shall send you the figs and the wine, but in Greece the 
laws forbīd a sophist to be sold (M'Crindle, Inv, Alex., 
p. 409). 


Bindusira’s Family. 

Bindusāra had many children besides Asoka the 
son who succeeded him on ihe throne, We learn 
from a passage - ofthe Fifth Rock Edict in which the 
duties of the Dharmamahümiütras are described, that Asoka 
had many brothers and sisters. The Divyāvadāna mentions 
two of these brothers, namely, Susima and Vigatasoka. 
The Ceylonese Chronicles seem also to refer to these two 
princes though under different names, calling the former 
Sumana and the latter Tishya. Susima-Sumana is said 
to have been the eldest son of Bindusāra and a step- 
brother of Asoka, while Vigatàüsoka-'l'ishya is reputed to 
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s es ° be en d the. gagah son of eres and ` a uterine 
br other ` of Ašoka. Hiuen Tsang mentions a brother of 
\s Asok: a named Mahendra. Ceylonese tradition, however, 
E the latter as a son of Ašoka. 

m" — Bindusara died after a reign of 25 years according to 
the Puranas, and 28 years according to the Ceylonese 
t g Chronicles. According to Dr. Smith's chronology his 
— reign terminated about 273 B.C. (Ašoka, p. 73). If the 
$ Ceylonese account be correct the date of his death was 270 


EU fu and not 273 B.C. 





III. Tar KHARLY" YEARS OF ASOKA. 


Both the Divyāvadāna and the Ceylonese Chronicles 
agree that there was a fratricidal struggle after the death of 
| Bindusāra. Ašoka is said to have overthrown his eldest 
|. Stepbrother with the help of Rādhagupta whom he made his 
Agrāmātya (Chief Minister). Dr. Smith observes (The 
Oxford History of India, p. 93), * the fact that his formal 

conseeration or coronation (abhisheka) was delayed for some 
> four years until 269 B. C. confirms the tradition that his 
succession was contested, and it may be true that his 
rival was an elder brother named Susima.” In his Ašoka 
(third edition) published a few months later, he says, “it 
is possible that the long delay may have been due to a 
disputed succession involving much bloodshed, but there 
is no independent evidence of such a struggle.” Mr. 
Jayaswal (JBORS, 1917, p. 438) gives the following expla- 
nation for the*delay in Asoka's coronation: **It seems 
that in those days for obtaining royal abhisheka!' the age 






of 25 was a condition precedent. ‘This seems to explain | 


why Ašoka was not erowned for three or four years after 
accession." 


* There were other abhishekas also, e.g., that of Yuvarija, Kamara, Senāpati, 
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"Dr. Smith characterises (EHI, p. 155) thé Ceylonése — 
tales which relate that Asoka slew many of his brothers 
ds silly because Ašoka certainly had brothers and sisters. 
alive in the seventeenth or eighteenth year of his ‘reign,’ "m 
whose households were objects of his anxious care. But’ ` 
we should remember that the Fifth Rock Edict refers: 
only to the female establishments ‘of his “brothers! 
(olodhanesu bhātinarh) as existing. This does not neces-! 
sarily: imply that the brothers also were alive. ‘We? 
should, however, admit that there is nothing to show, on 
the contrary, that the brothers were dead. The Fifth, 
Rock Edict, in our opinion, proves nothing regarding 
the authenticity or untrustworthiness of the ' Ceylones6. 
tradition. ` i 

"The first four 10e bf Asoka’s reign is, to quote tlie’ 
words which Dr. Smits. 4&5 in another connection, “one 
of the dark spaces in the spectrum of Indian history i. 
vague speeulation, unchecked by the salutary limitations 
of verified faet, is, at the best, unprofitable." = 

"Like his predecessors (cf. Rock Edict VIII, Kālst 
Text) Asoka assumed the title of Devanampiya. He 
generally described himself as Devānarpiyva Pīyadasi. 
The name Ašoka is found only in literature, and in two 
ancient inscriptions, viz., the Maski Edict of Ašoka him- 
self; ind the Junagadh inscription of the Mahakshatrapa 
Rudradiman. The name Dharmasoka is found in one 
Mediæval epigraph, riz, the Sarnath inscription of 
Kumtrādevi (Dharmasokanaradhipasya samaye ri 
Dharmachakro Jino yādrik tannaya rakshitah . punaray- 
— re tatopyadbhutam ). 

“During tho first thirteen years of his reign Asoka seems 
to: have carried on the traditional Maurya policy of ex- 
pansion within India, and of friendly co-operation with the 
foreign powers, which was in vogue after the Seleukidan 
war. ” Like Chandragupt: xand Bindusara he was aggressivo 
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EE. xa t limits of this kingdom in the time of Ašoka. But 


EAM it extended to the river Vaitarani in the north (Mbh. 
E A III. 114. 4), the Amarakantaka Hills in the west 
_ (Karma Purana II. 39. 9) and Mahendragiri in the 
south (Raghuvamsa IV. 38-43; VI. 53-54). 

An account of the Kalinga war and its effects is given 
in Rock Edict XIII. We have already seen that Kalinga 
formed a part of the Magadhan dominions in the time of 
„the Nandas. Why was it necessary for Asoka to re- 

conquer it? The question admits ^ly one answer, viz., 

that Kalinga severed its connec with Magadha after 

the fall of the Nandas. If tl : story of a general revolt 
" m the time of Bindusāra be correct then it is not unlikely 
that Kalinga, like Taxila threw off the allegiance of 
Magadha during the reign of Bindusāra. It appears, 
however, from Pliny who probably based his account on 
the Indica of Megasthenes, that Kalinga was already an 
independent kingdom in the time of Chandragupta. In 
that case there can be no question of a revolt in the time 
E of Bindusāra. Pliny says (Ind. Ant., 1877, p. 338) “ the 
tribes called Calingae are nearest the sea...... the royal 
city of the Calingae is called Parthalis. Over their king 
60,000 foot soldiers, 1,000 horsemen, 700 elephants keep 
watch and ward in * procinct of war.’ " 

The Kālinga kings probably increased their army 
considerably during the period which elapsed from the 
time of Megasthenes to that of Asoka, because during the 
war with Asoka the casualties exceeded 250,000. It is 
however, possible that the huge total included not o 1 
combstants but also non-combatants. The existence | 
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army ‘in procinet of war,’ could not be a matter of in- . | 


difference to the kings of Magadha. Magadha learnt to 
her cost what a powerful Kalinga meant, in the time of 
Khāravela. a 
We learn from the thirteenth Rock Edict that Ašoka 
made war on the Kalinga country and annexed it to his 
empire. ‘ One hundred and fifty thousand persons were 
carried away captive, one hundred thousand were slain, 








and many times that number died." Violence, slaughter, 


and separation from their beloved ones befell not only 
to combatants, but also to the Brāhmaņas and ascetics, 
and householders. 


The conquered territory was constituted a viceroyalty ` 


under a prince of the royal family stationed at Tosali, 
apparently situated in the Puri district. The Emperor 
issued special edicts preseribing the principles on which 
both the settled inhabitants and the border tribes should ` 
be treated. These two edicts are preserved at two sites, 
now called Dhauli (in Puri) and Jaugada (in Gafjam). 
They are addressed to the Mabāmātras or High Officers 
at Tosali and Samāpā. In these documents the Emperor 
makes the famous declaration “all men are my children,” 
and charges his officers to see that justice is done to the 
people. 

The conquest of Kalinga was a great landmark in the 
history of Magadha, and of India. It marks the close of 
that career of conquest and aggrandisement which was 
ushered in by Bimbisāra's annexation of Anga. It opens 
a new era—an era of peace, of soc ‘ial progress, of religious 
propaganda and at the same time of political stagnation 
and, perhaps, of military inefliciency during which the 
martial spirit of imperial Magadha was dying out for want 
of exercise, The era of Digvij: iva was over, the era of 
Dhammavijaya was about to begin, | 
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“ POLITIC AL HISTO ORY or f INDIA - 
"tādā „1! We should pause hate to give an tg = PDM 
of Agoka’s dominions and the manner in which they were 
ad administered before the Emperor embarked on a new policy. 
i Ašoka mentions Pātaliputra, Khalatikapavata, Kosarbi, 
<a Lurminigāma, Kalinga (including Tosali and Samāpā), 
Ke Suvarnagiri, Ujjayini and 'Takshasilà expressly as being 
among those places which were under his rule. 

Beyond Takshašilā lay the vassal states of the Yonas, 
Kambojas and the Gandhāras. The exact situātion” of 
the Yona state has not yet been determined. The 
JA Mahiivariisa evidently refers to it and its chief city Alasanda 
which Geiger identifies with the town of Alexandria 
founded by the Macedonian conqueror near Kabul 
(Geiger, Mahivarnsa, p. 191). Kamboja, as we have al- 
ready seen, corresponds to Rājapura or Rajaur near Punch 
in Kasmir. The territory of the Gandhāras at this time lay 
to the west of the Indus, and did not include Takshasila 
- which was ruled by a princely Viceroy, and was the 

capital of the province of Uttarāpatha (cf. Kalinga 
Edict; Divyāvadāna, p. 407, Rājūo'sokasyottarāpathe 
Takshasilà nagaram, etc). The capital of the vassal 
state of Gandhāra was apparently Pushkarāvati (cf. Carm. 
Lec., 1918, p. 51). 

The inclusion of Kasmira within Ašoka's empire is 
proved by the testimony of Hiuen 'Tsang's Records 
(Watters, Vol. T, pp. 267-271) and Kalhana's Rājatarangint 
(I. 102-107):  Kalhana says: “The faithful Asoka, 
reigned over the earth. This king who had freed himself 
from sins and had embraced the doctrine of Jina, covered 
Suskaletra and Vitastitra with numerous Stüpas. At the 


town of Vitastātra there. stood within the precincts of 


the Dbharmarapya VihārafVā Chaitya built by him, the 
height of which could not be reached by the eye. That 
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i-the shrine of Vijayešvara built in. its stead: a, new one 


Of stone. He..,erected within the enclosure of: Vijayesa, 

“and near it, two temples which were called Asokesvara.” 

“The description of Ašoka as a follower of Jina, i. e., 
Buddha, and the builder of numerous stūpas leaves no 
room for doubt that the great Maurya monarch is meant. 
We are told by Kalhana himself that he is indebted for. 
much of the above aecount to an earlier chronicler named 
Chhavillākara. ‘i 

The inscriptions on the Rummindet and the Nigliva 
pillars prove-the inclusion of the Tarāi within the limits 
of Asoka’s Empire, while the monuments at Lalitapātan 
attest his possession of the valley of Nepal. Further pÀ 
evidence of the inclusion of the Himālayan region within 
Ašoka's empire is furnished by Rock Edict XIII which 
refers to the Nabhapamtis of Nabhaka (Na-pei-kea of 
FaHien? Legge, 64). 

According to Bühler the Rock Edict XIII mentions w“ 
two vassal tribes Visa and Vajri. Several scholars do = 
not accept Bühler's reading, and substitute Visayamhi in 
its place. That is no doubt the reading of the Girnar 
text, but according to Professors Bhandarkar and Majum- 
dar (The Inscriptions of Asoka, published by the 
University of Calcutta, Part T, p. 53) the Shāhbāzgarhi and 
Mānsahra texts read Vishavajri. Kautilya in his Artha- 
šāstra (p. 378) refers to the Vrijikas as a Sangha along 
with Kamboja and other states. It is not unlikely that 
Vrijika is identical with Vajri, and that like Kamboja, 
the Vrijikas were an autonomous vassal state within the —_ 

Maurya Empire. The capital of the state was, of course, 
Vaisali. A tribe called Besatae is mentioned in the 
Periplus of the Erythriean sea (Schoff'a Ed., p. 48) and 
is located on the borders of the land of This, i. e., 
China: It is not altogether improbable that the Vishas 
of Asoka’s Edict are identical with the Besatae of the 
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De frs ntioned in . Arthasastra, sp. 79) were derived’ from them. 
do the | enakan on the Arthašāstra (Shamasastri's 
"Tn inslation, p. 91, n. 10) it is stated that the twelve 
vi lages producing Bisi and Mahābisi, are situated on the 
3i B Himalayas. 

< We learn from the classical writers that the country 
of the Ga idae, i. e. Bengal, formed a part of the 
| dominion of t of the Prasii, i. e. , Magadha, as early 
as the time of Agrammes, i. e., the last Nanda King 
(M'Crindle, Inv. Alex., pp. 221, 281). A passage of Pliny 
clearly suggests that the *'*'Palibothri" dominated the 
whole tract along the Ganges (Ind. Ant, 1877, 339). That 
the Magadhan kings retained their hold on Bengal as late 
as the time of Asoka is proved by the testimony of the 
Divyāvadāna (cf. Smith's Asoka, 3rd ed., p. 255) an 









Hiugn Tsang who saw Stūpas of that at. near kani a 


— lipti and Karnasuvarna (in West Bengal) in Samatata 
(East Bengal) as well as in Pundravardhana (North 
Y Bengal) Kāmarūpa (Assam) seems to have lain outside 


the empire. The Chinese pilgrim saw no monument. of E 


Ašoka in that country. 

We have seen that in the south the Maurya power, 
l at one time, had penetrated as far as the Podiyil Hill in 
the Tinnevally district. In the time of Asoka the Maurya 


frontier had receded probably to the Pennār river near 


Nellore. The major part of the Deccan was ruled by the 
viceregal princes of Tosali and Suvarnagiri. But certain 
— 
Andhras, Pulindas, Bhojas and Rāshtrikas. The word 
Pitinika mentioned in Rock É "diets V and XITĪ should, 
according to Prof. Bhāndarkar, not be read as a separate 
ame but ns an adjective qualifying Rashtrika (Edict 







ttention to certain passages in the Anguttara ‚Nikaya 


strips of territory were occupied by vassal tribes, e. g., the ` 


V) and Bhoja (Edict XIII). The Professor draws our : 
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(III. 70, 300) where the term Pettanika occurs in the 
sense of one who enjoys property given by father (Ind. 
Ant., 1919, p. 80). "The Andhras and the Pulindas are, as 


Aitareya Brahmana. The Bhojas are also mentioned in 


w 


Megasthenes, says that the Andarae (Andhras) possessed 
numerous villages, thirty towns defended by walls and 
towé¥s, and supplied their king with am army of 100,000 
infantry, 2,000 cavalry and 1,000 elephants (Ind. Ant., 
1877, p. 339). The Andhra capital (Andhapura) was 
situated on the Telavaha river which, says Prof. Bhandar- 
kar, is either the modern Tel or Telingiri both flowing 
near the confines of the Madras Presidency and the 
Central Provinees. The Pulindas are invariably associated 
w "with the Vindhyan region in the Purāņas. 

Pulindā Vindhya Pushika Vaidarbha Dandakaih aha 
(Matsya. p. 114, 48). 

Pulindā Vindhya Mulika Vaidarbbā Dandakaih saha 
(Vāyu, 55, 126). 

- Their capital Pulindanagara lay not far from Bhilsā. 
Tr The Bhojas and the Rāshtrikas were apparently the 
ancestors of the Mahābhojas and the Mahārathis of the 
Sātavāhana period (Smith, Asoka, third ed., pp. 169-170). 
The Bhojas apparently dwelt in Berar, and the Rashtrikas 
fn Maharashtra. 

In the west Ašoka's Empire extended to the Arabian 
Sea and included A parānta (Sürparaka, Nasik, etc., accord- 
ing to Markandeya P. 57. 49-52) and the vassal state of 

Surāshtra which was governed by the Yavanarāja Tushāsh- 
pha. Dr. Smith says that the form of the name shows that 
^ the Yavanarāja must have been a Persian, but according 
to this interpretation the Yavana Dhammadeva, the Saka 
 Ushavadata (Rishabhadatta) and the Kushan Vasudeva 
must have been all native Hindus of India. If Greeks 
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we have already seen, mentioned in a passage of the — — 


that work as rulers of the south. Pliny, quoting from KA beh 









l E th eaa PĒRS Hindu imo tiešā is no 
| >: Sa that some: of them. assumed Irāņic appellations: 
P here 4s; then; no good ground for assuming that 
+ E ishüshpha was not a Greek, but a'Persian. = = ^ ^ 
2. Tei "Having described the extent of Asoka’s empire 
À | wenow proceed to give a brief account of its administra- 
A tion. Ašoka continued the Council government of his 
= predecessors, There are references to the Emperor's 
dealings with the Parishad in Rock Edicts TIT and’ VI. 
Senart took Parishi to mean Sangha and Bühler under- 
stood by it the Committee of caste or sect. But 
Mr. Jayaswal has pointed out that the Parishā of the 
Edicts is the Mantriparishad of the Arthašāstra. The 
inscriptions prove that Asoka retained also the system 
of Provincial Government existing under his forefathers, 
Tosali, Suvarnagiri, Ujjayini and Takshašilā were each ` 
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under a prince of the blood royal (Kumala or Ayaputa). 
The Emperor and the Princes were helped by a host 
of officials who fell under the following classes :— 
x .1. The Mahāmātras (cf. also Arthasastra, pp. 18, 20, 
- 58, 64, 215, 237-39). ^ 
2. The Rājukas. 
8. The Pradesikas or Prādesikas. PRTA ft 
4. The Yutas (the Yuktas of the Arthasastra, pp. 59, 
65, 199, Rāmāyaņa, VI, 127.34; Manu, VIII, 34). 
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5. Pulisa. | 

6. Pativedakā. T» 

7. Vachabhumikā. < 

There was a body of Mahāmātras in each sibat city 
and district (āhāla) of the empire. The inseriptions 
mention the Mahāmātras of Kausambi, ‘Yosali, Samapa, 
Suyarnagiri and Isila. In the Kalinga Edicts we have 
certain Mahāmātras distinguished by the term Nagala’ 
Viyohālakā, | The Nagala Viyohālakā of juni Edicts. 
orrespond to the Pauravyāvāhārikas of. the "Artha&üstra: — 
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(v. 20) dad no donb administered justice in cities." 1j In In 
Pillar Edict J as ^ 






























mention is made of the Amta Mahāmātr 
or ther W ardens of the Marches, who correspond to Res A ; 
Antapālas of the Arthasastra (pp. 20, 247) and the Goptris P. 
of the age of Skanda Gupta. Kautilya tells us that ie 
salary of an Āntapāla was equal to that of a E 
Pauravyāvahārika, a member of the Mantriparishad or a 
Rashtrapàla (p. 247). In Edict XII mention is made of | 
the 1 thijhaka Mahāmātras who, doubtless, correspond to 
the Stryadhyakshas (the Guards of the Ladies) of the " | 
Mahābhārata (IX. 29.68, 90; XV. 22, 20 ; 23, 12). a 
As to the Rajukas, Dr. Smith takes the word tb 
mean a governor next below a Kumara (Ašoka 3rd, p. 94). lel. 
Bühler identifies the Rajuka of the Asokan inscriptions. 
with the Rajjuka or the Rajjugāhaka amachcha of the 
Jātakas (The Social Organisation in  North-east India 
by Fick, translated by S. Maitra, pp. 145-151). gk lar 
Edict IV refers to the Rājukas as officers “set over many 
hundred thousands of people,” and charged with the duty of 
promoting the welfare of the Jānapadas, to whom Asoka 
granted independence in the award of honours and penalties. 
The reference to the award of penalties (Danda) probably | 
indicates that the Rājukas had judicial duties. In Rock 
Edict III as well as in Pillar Edict IV they are associated 
with the Yutas. Strabo (H.and F., Vol. IIT, p. 103) refers 
o a class of Magistrates who “have the care of the rivers, 


x d 


x 7. a; 





measure the land, asin Egypt, have charge also of the 


hunters and have the power of rewarding or punishing 
those who merit either.” The measuring of the land 
connects these Magistrates with the Rajjugāhaka 
Amachcha of the Jatakas (cf. Maitra, Fick, pp. 145-149) 
while the power of rewarding and punishing people con- 
nects them with the R ājukas of Asoka. It is probable, 


i therefore, that the Magistrates referred to by Strabo were 







F Cf: also Nagāra-dhēnya Vyüvahürika, p. 55. 
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ri MES Tahan apak, | 
identical , w ui pA ukas and t th ia Ba esc dco / ihacli- 
c has n Th he Arthasastra (p. 234) refers = a class of officials 
M. alled "e Ohora Rajjukas," but there is no reference to 
the “Rajjukas proper, ‘although on p. 60 “ Rajju” is 
5 Siiionea : in conjunction with * Chora Rajju.” 
As regards the Pradesikas or Pradesikas, Senart, 
| Kern and Bühler understood the term to denote local 
JJ governors or local chiefs. Smith took it to mean District 
_ Officers. The word occurs only in the third Rock Edict 
F : where the functionaries in question are included with 
the Rājukas and the Yutas in the ordinance of the 
Anusamyana. Thomas derives the word from pradeša 
which means report (JRAS, 1915, p. 97; Arthašāstra, 
p. 111) by the rule of Pāņini trijakābhyāmkartari (II. 
2.15) and identifies the Prādešikas or Pradesikas of 
the Edict with thè Pradeshtris of the Arthašāstra. 
The most important functions of the Pradeshtris were 
Balipragraha (collection of taxes, or suppression of 
recalcitrant chiefs), Kantakasodhana (administration of 
criminal justice), Choramargana (tracking of thieves) and 
Adhyakshanam adhyaksha purushāņām cha niyamanam 
(checking superintendents and their men). They acted 
as intermediaries between the Samāhatri on the one 
hand, and the Gopas, Sthānikas and Adhyakshas on the 
other (ef. Arthašāstra, pp. 142, 200, 217, 222). 
As to the Yutas or Yuktas they are represented by Manu 
(VIII.31)as the custodians of Pranashtadh igata dravya (lost . 
„property which was recovered). In the Arthafāstra, too, they 
are mentioned in connection with Samudaya or state funds 
which they are represented as misappropriating. The Pulisā 
‘are apparently identical with the Purushas or Rāja Puru- 
shas of the Arthasastra (pp. 59, 75). The Pativedakā are 
doubtless the Chāras referred i in Chap. 16 (p. 38), while 
the Vachabhūmikas were evidently charged witk the superin=* 
tendence of “ Vraja ” referred to in phepus ` 94 ( 
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THE MAURYA EMPIRE: THE ERA OF 
DHAMMAVIJAYA AND DECLINE. 


l. ASOKA AFTER THE KALINGA WAR. 


^We have already seen that the Kalinga war opened a 
new epoch in the history of Magadha and of India. During 
the first thirteen years of his reign Asoka was a typical 
Magadhan sovereign—the  inheritor of the policy of 
Bimbisāra, of Mahāpadma and of Chandragupta—conquer- 
ing peoples, suppressing revolt, annexing territory. After 
the Kalinga war all this is changed. The older political 
philosophy of Vassakāra and Kautilya gave way to a new 
' state-craft inspired by the teaching of the sage of the 
Sakyas. Before proceeding to give an account of the 
remarkable change we should say a few words 
about the religious denominations of India and the 
condition of society during the reign of the great 
innovator. 

In the days of Asoka the people of India were divided 
into many sects of which the following were the most 
important :— 
^w 1. The orthodox Deva-worshippers. 

V 2. The Ajivikas or the followers of Gosala Mankhali- 
putta. 

3. The Nirgranthas or Jainas, i.e., the followers of 
Nigantha Nataputta who is commonly called Mahavira 
or Vardhamana. 

4. The followers of Gautama Buddha Sakyamuni. 

In Edict IV we have the following account of the 
prevailing state of society : “ for a long period past, even 
for many | ad years. have increased the sacrificial 
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seem ly behaviour to relatives, unseemly behaviour to 
Brāh maņas and ascetics (Sramanas)." The kings used to 
Wi o it on so-called Vihāra-yātrās (tours of pleasure, cf. 
|. Mah ūbhārata, XV. 1,18, Kautilya, p. 332), in which 
I Rh hunting and other similar amusements used to be practised 
(R. Edict VIII) The people performed various 
d | _ ceremonies (marngala)* on occasions of sickness, weddings , 
$ sr: sons,* the weddings of daughters, the birth of 
te children, and departure on journeys. The womankind 
Re performed many, manifold, trivial and worthless 
|J. ceremonies (R. Edict IX). 












i The Change of Asoka s Religion. 


Asoka himself was at first a Deva-worshipper. He 
had no scruple about the slaughter of men and animals ; 
“formerly, in the kitchen of His Sacred and Gracious 
Majesty the King each day many hundred thousands of 
living creatures were slaughtered to make curries." The 
hecatomb of the Kalinga war has already been mentioned. 
The sight of the misery and bloodshed in that sanguinary 
campaign made a deep impression on him and awakened 
in his breast feelings of dnusochanam, ** remorse, profound 
sorrow, and regret." About this time he came under the 
influence of Buddhist teaching. We read in Rock Edict 
XIII “directly after the Kalingas had been annexed began | 
His Sacred Majesty's zealous protection of the Law of 

æ Piety (dhramapalanam), his love of that Law (dhrama* 
kamata), and his inculcation of that Law (dhramanusati).” 

Although Asoka became a Buddhist he was not an 
'enemy either of the Devas or the Brāhmaņas. Up to the 
last he took pride in calling himself Devānampiya. He 

* Vihürayütrüsu punah Kurur&jo Yudhisthirab 

Sarvān kāmān mahátejáh pradad Āvambikāsute, 


* For Mangala” see also Jātakas No, 87, o. 1 
* For fe and Vivüha see also Mbh, V. 141. 14. 
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found fault vi manas 

(Ediet IV), and inculcated liberality to the same elass. — 
He was perfectly tolerant. “The king does reverence to zi 
men of all sects" (Edict XII). He reprobated Ātma- | 
pāsaņda-pujā when coupled with Para-pāsaņda-garahā. 3 
That he was sincere in his professions is proved by the ` 
Barābar Cave Dedications to the Ājivika monks. nig Id ; 
hostility was chiefly directed, not towards the Devas and. "d 
the Brāhmaņas, but to the killing of men in war and | 
Samājas, and the slaughter of animals in sacrifice, p - Š 










The Change of Foreign Polic: y.. ^d 5 
The effect of the change of religion was at once felt SE 
in foreign policy. The Emperor declared that * of all the | 4 
people who were slain, done to death, or carried away ` Lr 
captive in Kalinga, if the hundredth part or the thousandth 
part were now to suffer the same fate, it would be matter 
of regret to His Sacred Majesty. Moreover, should any 
one do him wrong, that too must be borne with by His 
Sacred Majesty, so far as it can possibly be borne with." 
In Kalinga Edict I, the Emperor expressed his desire 
that the unconquered peoples in the frontiers of his realm 
(Amtā avijità) should not be afraid of him, that they should 
trust him, and should receive from him happiness not 
sorrow. The chiefest conquest in the Emperor's opinion 
. was the conquest of the Law of Piety (Dhammavijaya). In 
 Ediet IV he exultingly says * the reverberation of the war 
drums (Bherighoso) has become the reverberation of the Law 
(Dhammaghoso)." Not content with what he himself did 
he called upon his sons and even his grandsons to eschew 
new conquests—putro papotra me asu navaim vijayam ma 
vijetaviyam. Here we have a complete renunciation 
of the old policy of Dizvijaya and the enunciation of a 
new policy, eu. „ that of Dhammavijaya. The full politieal 
effects of this change of policy became manifest only after 
the death f Ašoka. rom the time of Bimbisāra to the 
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EC > of which the process is reversed. The empire gradually 
2 E dwindled down in extent till it sank to the position from. 
wa - which Bimbisāra and his successors had raised it. 
g E "True to his principle Ašoka made no attempt to 
me.  annex the frontier (Prachamta) kingdoms, viz., Chola, 
< Pandya, Satiyaputra, Keralaputra, Tambapamni (Ceylon) 
š and the realm of Arntiyako Yonarāja. On the contrary 
he maintained friendly relations with them. 
a The Chola country was drained by the river Kaveri 
and comprised the districts of Trichinopoli and Tanjore. 
We learn from a South Indian inscription (Hultzsch, SIT, 
Vol. I, p. 34) that Hara asked Gunabhara “ How could 
I standing in a temple on earth, view the great power 
of the Cholas or the river Kàveri"? When Pulakesin 
II strove to conquer the Cholas “the Kaveri had her 
current obstructed by the causeway formed by his 
elephants." The Chola capital was Uraiyūr (Sanskrit 
Uragapura?) or Old Trichinopoly. 

The Pandya country corresponded to the Madura and 
Tinnevally districts and had its capital at Madura 
(Dakshina Mathura). The rivers Kritamālā or Vaigai and 
Tamraparni flowed through it. Kātyāyana derives Pandya 
from Pandu. The Pandus are mentioned as the ruling 
race of Indraprastha in the Mahābhārata as well as in 
several Jātakas. Ptolemy (cir. 150 A. D.) speaks of the 
country of the Pandoouoi in the Paūjāb. There can be 
no doubt that Pandu was the name of a real tribe in 
northern India. Kātyāyana's statement regardin g the 
connection of the Pandyas with the Pāņdus receives some 

TS oe from the fact that the name of the Pandya 
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capital (Madura) was identical with the famous. city y f š 
Mathurā in the Sürasena country which BAE to 
Epic tradition was the seat of a family intimately asso- 
ciated by ties of friendship and marriage with the Pāņdus 
of Indraprastha. The connection between the Pāņdus, the 


Šūrasenas, and the Pandyas seems to be alluded to in the 


confused stories narrated by Megasthenes regarding — 


Herakles and Pandaia (Ind. Ant., 1877, p. 249). 

Satiyaputra is identified by Mr. Venkatesvaraiyar 
(JRAS, 1918, pp. 541-42) with Satyavratakshetra or 
Kanchipura. But Prof. K. Aiyangar points out that the 
term Satyavratakshetra is applied to the town Kāiichi or a 
part of it, not to the country dependent upon it. There is 
besides the point whether vrata could become puta. Mr. 
Aiyangar prefers:y Bhandarkar’s identification with 
Satpute. He takes Satiyaputra to be a collective name 
of the various matriarchal communities like the Tulus 
and the Nayars (JRAS, 1919, pp. 581-584). According 
to Dr. Smith (Asoka, Third Ed., p. 161) Satiyaputra is 
represented by the Stirnu Taluk of Coimbatore. 

Keralaputra (Ketalaputra or Chera) is Malabar. 
Its capital was Vanji near Cochin. 

Ceylon was known in ancient times as Pārasamudra 
(Greek Palaesimundu, see Ray Chaudhuri, Ind. Ant., 
1919, pp. 195-96.) as well as Tāmraparņi (Greek Tapro- 
bane). Tambaparni, i.e., Tāmraparņi is mentioned in 
Rock Edicts II and XIII of Asoka. Dr. Smith now 
(Ašoka, 3rd Ed., p. 162) takes the word to mean not Ceylon 
but the river Tāmraparni in Tinnevally. He refers to the 
Girnar text “a Tambapaimni " which according to him 

indicates that the river is meant not the island. Now, 
Edict TI the phrase “ à Tambaparni’”’ comes after Ke sali 
puto and not after Pada. The expression “ Ketalaputo as 






! On reading Law's Ancient Hindu Polity ( p. 87 n.) I find that the identification 


Was also suggested bya *. N. L. Doy. 
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R parr t is a Pandya river. We, therefore, prefer to 
| lūmraparņi to mean Ceylon. Asoka’s Ceylonese 
[ “cont mporary was Devānampiya Tissa whose accession 
- may be dated about 251 or 247 B. C. 
y: I Koks maintained friendly relations not only with the 
ad b. nil powers of the south, but also with his Hellenistic 
E- PAM Antiochos Theos, king of Syria and Western 
Ty Asia (B. C. 261-246) ; and even with the kings the neigh- 
| bours of Antiochos, namely Ptolemy Philadelphos, king 






^ of Ezypt (B. C. 285-247): Magas, king of Cyrene in 
North Africa (about B. C. 285-258); Antigonos Gonatas, 
š king of Macedonia ( 
" 





. 277-289); and Alexander who 
ruled over Epirus according to Dr. iy ve.  Beloch and 
Hultzsch, however suggested (J RASA 1914. pp. 943 ff.) 
that Alikasudara of Edict XIII is Alexander of Corinth 
(B. C. 252— Cir. 211) and not Alexander of Epirus (272- 
cir. 255) son of Pyrrhus. 

Though Ašoka did not covet the territories of his 
neighbours, there is evidence that he gave them advice 
on occasions, and established philanthropic institutions in 
their dominions. In other words he regarded them as 
objects of religious conquest (Dhammavijaya). 

“My neighbours, too, should learn this lesson” 
(M. R. Edict I)." 

“ Among his frontagers the  Cholas, Pāņdyas) the 
Satiyaputra, the Ketalaputra as far as Tāmraparni, 
Antiochos the Greek king, and even the kings the neigh- 
bours of that Antiochos everywhere have been made 
healing arrangements of His Sacred and Gracious 
Majesty the King.” 

"In Edict XIII Ašoka declares that the ** conquest of the 
Law of Piety,...... has been won by His Sacred Majesty... 

M icio d all his neighbours a as far as six dam os ey dod 
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and to the north of that Antiochos (where fet the: fc ur 
kings named severally Ptolemy (Turamāyo). Antigonos Os 
(Arntekina), Magas (Maga or Maka), and Alexand: er A 
(Alikasudaro)—(likewise) in the south, the Cholas and © : 
Pandyas as far as Tamibapainni....Even where the envoys ` 
(dutà) of His Sacred Majesty donot penetrate, those people, + 
too, hearing His Sacred Majesty's ordinance based upon E 
the Law of Piety and his instruction in tbat Law, practise ‘i 
and will practise the Law.” y 
''he Ceylonese chronicles do not refer to the p A EL 
sent to the Tamil and Hellenistic kingdoms but name ` 
the missionaries sent to Ceylon and Suvaņņabhūmi (Pegau 
and Moulemein according to Dr. EL) The Ceylonese ` 1A 
mission was headed by prince Ma No reference to 
Suvannabhümi occurs in the Edicts hitherto discovered. 















The Change in Internal Policy. 


The effects of Asoka's change of religion after the 
Kalinga war were felt not only in foreign policy but 
also in internal affairs. The prineipal objects of his 
complaint according to Rock Edict IV and the Kalinga 
Edicts were : 

1. The sacrificial slaughter (ararnbho) of living creatures. 

2. Violence (vihimsa) to animate beings. 

3. Unseemly behaviour (asampratipati) to kinsmen (Jati). 

4. Unseemly behaviour to Brāhmaņas and Sramanas. 

5. Maladministration in the Provinces. ` 

According to Rock Edict I, Asoka saw much 
offence not only in the sacrificial slaughter of animals, 
but also in certain Samājas or Gatherings which, as 
we learn from Kautilya (p. 45), were often witnessed 
by the Maurya Emperor. The Samšja, says Smith, d 
was of two kinds. The popular festival kind, accom- 
„panied by animal fights, heavy drinking and feasting, 
` including much consumption of meat, was ne cessarily 
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conde mned by Asoka, as being inconsistent with his 
4; a x les. The other kind, the semi-religious theat- 
"eg performance, sometimes given in the temples of 
I ik S; arasvati, the goddess of learning, was apparently not 
l i included among offensive Samajas. Dr. Thomas (JRAS, 
1914, pp. 392 ff.) describes the disapproved Samaja as “a 
— celebration of games or contests taking place in an arena 
or amphitheatre surrounded by platforms (mañcha) for 
|. spectators (Preksbā).” This kind of Samaja is apparent- 
ly referred to in the following lines of the Virāta parva of 
the Mahābhārata. 
Ye cha kechin niyotsyanti Samājeshu niyodhakah 
(Virata, 2, 7.) 
Tatra Mallah samāpetur digbhyo rājan sahasrasah 
Samāje Brahmano rājan tatha Pasupaterapi 
Mahākāyāh mahāviryāh Kālakalūjā ivasurah. 
(Ibid, 13, 15-16.) 
The harmless Samāja is probably the one referred to in 
Vātsyāyana's Kāmasūtra (Pakshasya māsasya va praj- 
nate’ hani Sarasvatyaà  bhavane niyuktānām nityam 
Samājal ). 
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Asoka determined to put a stop to the practices, refer-- 


2 
red to above, which he did not approve. At the same 


time he wanted to improve the moral and material 
condition of the people to such an extent as to effect the 
" associatión of gods with men " (cf. Minor Rock Edict I). 
The means enfployed to achieve this object may be classed 
under four heads : 

1. Administrative reforms. 

2. Dissemination of instructions in the Dhamma 
" (Law of Piety). 

| 3. Benevolent activity ; promotion of the welfare 
of man and beast, 


4. Religious toleration and preqentien: 4 of schism in. 
the Buddhist church. | 
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Administrative Reforms. 
In the first place, Asoka instituted the Quinquennial | 


Anusanyana or circuit of the Yutas, Rājukas, Pra- - 
desikas, and Mahamatras. Mr. Jayaswal and Dr. 


Smith (Asoka, 3rd edition, p. 164) are of opinion that 
the whole administrative staff from the Rājuka and the 
Prüdesika down to the Yuta could not possibly go on 


circuit at once every five years, They interpret the term 


as signifying a regular system of transfers from one 


station to another. But there is nothing in the text to 


show that ALL the officers were required to go on circuit 
AT ONCE. The anusamyāna of the Yutas, Rājukas and 
Pradesikas was mainly intended for propaganda work. 
The anusamyana of the Mahāmātras was specially instituted 
for the purpose of checking miscarriage of justice, arbi- 
trary imprisonment, and torture in the outlying Provinces 
(Kalinga, Ujjayini and Takshasilā). 

Secondly, Asoka created a number of new posts, 
e.g,  Dbarmamahamatras and Dharmayutas, The 
Dharma mahāmātras were given a protective mission 
among people of all sects including the Brahmanas and 
"the WŅirgranthas or Jainas, and among the Yavanas, 
Kambojas, Gandharas, Rāshtrikas and all the Aparāntas. 
“Among servants and masters, Brāhmaņas and the wealthy, 
among the helpless and the azed, they are employed in free- 
ing from worldly cares their subordinates S the, depart- 
ment) of the Law of Piety. They are 4lso employed on the 
revision of (sentences of) imprisonment or execution, in 
the reduction of penalties, or (the grant of) release, on the 
grounds of motive, having children, instigation, or 
advanced years. ...... At Pataliputra and in all provincial 
towns, in the female establishments of the kinz's brothers 
and sisters, as well as of other relatives, they are 
„everywhere employed.” The Dharmamahāmātras were 
further engaged everywhere in the imperial dominions 
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| x The emperor was naturally anxious to keep himself 
full ly informed without delay about all publie affairs, 
Aa yecially about the doings of the Mahāmātras on whom 
EC the success of his mission mainly depended. He therefore 
ave special directions to the Pativedakas that when a 
" COM of urgency committed to the Mahāmātras and 
_ discussed in the Parishad occasioned a division of opinion 
or adjournment, he must be informed without delay. 
T It is apparent from the Kalinga Edicts and Rock Edict 
VI that Asoka kept a watchful eye on the Mahāmātras 
= . especially on those who administered justice in cities. But 
he was more indulgent towards his Rājukas who were 
* eager to serve him." To the Rājukas “set over many 
hundred thousands of people" the emperor granted 
independence in the award of honours and penalties in 
order that those officials might perform their duties con- 
fidently and fearlessly. He however wanted to maintain 
some uniformity in penalties as well as in procedure. 
For this reason he issued the following rule :— 
“ To condemned men lying in prison under sentence 
of death a respite of three days is granted." 
Lastly Asoka issued certain regulations restricting 
slaughter and mutilation of animals, and up to the twenty- 


seventh' year of his coronation effected twenty- five jail 
deliveries. 
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Measures adopted to disseminate Instructions in 
the Law of Piety. 


3 The Law of Piety according to the Second Pillar 
Edict, consisted in Apāsinave, bahukayāne, daya, dane 
E sache, sochaye, “little impiety, many good. deeds,, 
tā pama paonon; E truthfulness, purity." In Minor 
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‘Steak Edict B do Vitia of the Law which mus be 
practised are thus stated “father and mother must be | 
hearkened to ; respect for living creatures must be Seviljā 
established ; trath must be spoken.” | a 

We learn from Minor Rock Edict I that for 1 m 0 
than two-and-a-half years Asoka was a lay disciple wi th- 
out exerting himself strenuously. He then entered: the | 
the Saūgha and began to exert himself strenuously. - I R 
issued the famous proclamation “Let small and Me A | 
exert themselves," sent missions (Vyuthaj' to expound ` 
and expand his teaching, began to write the imperishable < 
record of his purpose on the rocks and engraved it upon | 
stone pillars wherever there were stone pillars in his r 
dominions. Ašoka at first utilised the exi:ting administra- — 
tive machinery for religious propaganda. He commanded 
his Parishad to inculcate the Dharma on the Yutas and 
ordered the latter as well as the Rājukas, and Prādešikas 
to inculcate the same while they set out for the 
anusamyāna. The dharma which they were to preach was 
explained thus : 

* An excellent thing is the hearkening to father and 
mother; an excellent thing is liberality to friends, 
acquaintances, relatives, Brāhmaņas and ascetics ; excel- 
lent is abstention from the slaughter of living creatures ; 
excellent is small expense with small accumulation.” 

Vhen he had been consecrated thirteen years, Asoka 
created the new officials called Dharma mahamatras who 
were specially entrusted with the work of dhammadhi- 
thana and dhammavadhi, ze, the establishment and 
increase of Piety. 

The Emperor also exhibited spectacles of the dwellings 
of the gods (Vimānadasanā), spectacles of elephants 
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|! The interpretation of Vyutha as missionary was pointed out by Senart and 
. accepted by Dr. 8mith (Asoka, third Ed., p 153). Prof. Bhandarkar takea Vyotha 
| — er Vivutha to mean “ officials on tour," 
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abodes (Vimānas) in order to induce listeners and 

>. ` spectators to lead good and unblemished lives and thereby 

attain to these. Ašoka seems to have made representations 

| ^ 4 of these Vimànas and paraded them in various places. 

. Hasti, according to Prof. Bhandarkar, is Sveto hasti, i.e., 

. Buddha himself who is also described as ** Gajatama," i.e., 

Gajottama. As regards Agikamdha (Agniskandha) the ` 

Professor draws our attention to the Jataka No. 40 which 

refers to a blazing fire pit created by Māra on the 

Ë surface of which the Bodhisattva strode and gave a bowl 

to a hungry Pachcheka Buddha and extolled alms-giving. 

While his oflicers were busy preaching the new Gospel, 

the Emperor himself did not remain idle. In his eleventh 

regnal year he went out to Bodh Gayā(ayāya Sambodhim ') 

and thus commenced the tours of Piety (Dhammayātā) in 

ķ the place of the old tours of pleasure ; Vihārayātā). In the 

tours of Piety this was the practice—visiting ascetics and 

Brahmanas, with liberality to them ; visiting elders, with 

largess of gold; visiting the people of the country (Janapada) 

with instruction in the Law of Piety, and discussion of 

that Law. The memory of a pious tour in Ašoka's twenty- 

first regnal year (B.C. 249 according to Smith) is preserved 

by the Rummindei and Nigliva epigraphs in the Nepalese 

Tarai. These records prove that Ašoka visited the birth- 

place of Gautama and paid reverence to the stūpa of 
Konakamana, one of the former Buddhas. 

In 242 B.C., according to Dr. Smith, Ašoka issued the 

Seven Pillar Ediets which contain a review of the measures 

taken during his reign for the ** promotion of religion, the 

teaching of moral duty.” 


E ` Some scholars take Sambodhi to mean supreme knowledge. But Prof. 
I Bhandarkar contends that Sambodhi is equivalent to Bodhi or Mab@bodhi, 
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Ašoka abolished the sacrificial slaughter of animals 4 A 
and offensive Samājas and the massacre of living crea- | 14 
tures to make curries in the imperial kitchen. Rock Edict —— 


"rr 


VIII refers to the abolition of the vihārayātrās or tours of — 9 


pleasure in which hunting and other similar amusements 
used to be practised. Pillar Edict V contains a code of 
regulations (Dhammaniyama) restricting slaughter and 
mutilation of animals. Dr. Smith points out that the 
prohibitions against animal slaughter in this edict coincide 
to a considerable extent with those recorded in the 
Arthasastra. 


The Emperor established healing arrangements in two 


kinds, namely, healing arrangements for men and healing 
arrangements for beasts. Medicinal herbs also, both for 
men and for beasts, wheresoever lacking, were imported 
and planted. Roots also and fruits, wheresoever lacking 
were imported and planted. On the roads wells were dug 
and trees planted for the enjoyment of man and beast. 

Pillar Edict VII refers to the employment of superior 
officers (mukhyas) in the distribution of alms, both the 
emperor’s own and those of the queens and princes. One 
of the Minor Pillar Edicts refers to the donations of the 
second Queen Karuvaki, mother of Tivara: “ Whatever 
gift has been given here by the second Queen—be it a 
mango-garden, or pleasure-grove, or alms house, or aught 
else—is reckoned as proceeding from that queen.” 


Religious Toleration and the Prevention of Schism 
inthe Buddhist Church. 


In Rock Edict XII the Emperor declares that he 
* does reverence to men of all sects, whether ascetics 
(Pavajitani) or householders (Gharastāni) by gifts and 
various forms of reverence. ‘That he was sincere in his 
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profession i is proved T M the inician aix iion dose 
in f i ot the” Ajtvika ascetics, who were more akin to 
sa Jainas th: in to the Buddhists. 
là ‘he Emperor only cared for the “growth of the essence ` 
(8 ka) of the matter in sects.” He says that “he whoigpu; (à 
does reverence to his own sect while disparaging the sects 
| of others wholly from attachment to his own, with intent 
| _ to enhance the splendour of his own sect, in reality by 
he such conduct inflicts the severest injury on his own sect.” 
y .. Concord (Samavāyo) is praised by him as meritorious 
3 (Samavāyo eva sadhu). 
H Just as Asoka tried to secure concord among the 
“e various sects, so he wanted to prevent schism within the 
k Buddbist church. Tradition affirms that a Buddhist 
Council was convened at Pātaliputra during his reign 
for the purpose of suppressing heresy. ‘The Sarnath 
= Edict and its variants may be regarded as embodying the 
— — resolution of this Council (Smith, Asoka, third Ed., p. 55). 
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The Success and Failure of Ašoka. 


Dr. Smith observes that Ašoka, by his comprehensive 
and well-planned measures of evangelization, succeeded 
in transforming Buddhism which was a local Indian sect 
into one of the great religions of the world. His teach- 
ing continued to bear wholesome fruit long after he had 
passed away. Even in the fifth century A. D. the rest- 
houses and free hospitals of Magadha excited the wonder 
and admiration of foreigners. The benefactions of 
Dharmàsoka were a source of inspiration to royal per- 
ir sonages as late as the time of Govindachandra of the 
Gaharwār dynasty. 

The political record of thc great Maurya's early years 
was no less brilliant. His reign saw the final triumph 
of those centripetal forces that had been at work sinoe 
E tho: ` ays of ot ç Bimbisara. The conquest of Kalinga 
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completed the mp” non-Tamil India adi: he 
hegemony of Magadha. a 

But the poliey of Dhammavijaya which he formulated | 
after the Kalinga War was not likely to promote the S 
ause for which a. long line of able sovereigns from 
imbisāra to Bindusāra had lived and struggled. Dark | 
elouds were looming in the north-western horizon. India * 3 
needed men of the calibre of Puru and Chandragupta to — — 
ensure her protection against the Yavana menace. She ` 
got a dreamer. Maģadha after the Kalinga War frittered — = 
away her conquering energy in attempting a religious ` E 
revolution, as Egypt did under the guidance of Ikhnaton. 
The result was politically disastrous as will be shown in 
the next section. Ašoka's attempt to end war met with 4 
the same fate as the similar endeavour of President Wilson. 

According to Dr. Smith’s chronology Asoka died in . 
232 B. C., after a reizn of about 40 years. A Tibetan 
tradition is said to affirm that the great Emperor breathed 
his last at Taxila (The Oxford History of India, pp. 
116- 120). 


II. THE LATER MAURYAS AND THE DECLINE OF 
THEIR POWER. 






The Magadha Empire under Asoka extended from 
the foot of the Hindukush to the borders of the Tamil 
country. But the withdrawal of the strong arm of 
Piyadasi was perhaps the signal for the disintegration of 

is mighty monarchy. “His sceptre was the bow of 

lysses which could not be drawn by any weaker hand." 

he provinces fell off one by one. Foreign barbarians 
began to pour across the north-western gates of the 
empire, and a time came when the proud mon: wehs of 
Pataliputra and Rajagtiha had to bend their knees before 
the despised provincials of Andhra and Kalinga. 
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Unt f ingakang, mo ‘Kentllyasor Megasthenes has left 

any y account of the later Mauryas. It is impossible to 

R: construct a detailed history of Asoka’s successors from 

| RC ilie scanty data furnished by one or two inscriptions and 

a few Brāhmaņical, Jaina and Buddhist works. | 

Ašoka had many children. In Pillar Edict VII, he 
pays attention to the distribution of alms made by all his 
children, and in particular to those made by the “ Princes, 
sons of the Queens," It is to this last category that be- 

longed the Kumāras who represented the Imperial authority 
at Takshasila, Ujjayini, Suvarnagiri and Tosali. Tivara, 
the son of queen Kāruvākī, the only prince named in the 
inscriptions, does not appear to have mounted the throne. 
Three other sons, namely, Kunāla (Suyasas), Jalauka and 
Mahendra are mentioned in literature. It is, however, 
uncertain whether Mahendra was a son of Ašoka or his 

- brother. 

The Vayu Purana says that after Asoka’s death his 
son Kunāla reigned for eight years. Kunala’s son and 
successor was Bandhupālita, and Bandhupalita’s dayada 
or heir was Indrapālita. After Indrapaélita came Deva- 
varman, Šatadhanus and Brihadratha. 

The Matsya Purana gives the following list of Asoka’s 
successors :—Dasaratha, Samprati, Satadhanvan and 
Brihadratha. 

Vishnu Purāņa furnishes the following names :— 
Suyašas, Dasaratha, Sangata, Šālisūka, Somašarman, 
Satadhanvan and Brihadratha. 

The Divyāvadāna (p. 433) has the following names :— 
Sampadi, Vrihaspati, Vrishasena, Pushyadharman and 

` Pushyamitra. 

The Rājatarangini mentions Jalauka as the successor 
of Ašoka in Kasmir. 

It is not an easy task to reconcile the divergent versions 
of the different authorities The reality of the existence ` 
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of Kunāla is established by the combined testimony et. 


the Purünic and Buddhist works (which represent him 
as the father of Sarhpadi) as well as the evidence of the 
Pātaliputrakalpa of Jinaprabhasuri, the well known Jaina 
writer. The name Suyasas found in the Vishnu and the 
Bhagavata Puranas was probably a biruda or epithet of 
this prince. Tradition is not unanimous regarding the 
accession of Kunāla to the imperial throne. He is 
reputed to have been blind. His position was, therefore, 
probably like that of Dhritarashtra of the Great Epic and 


though nominally regarded as the sovereign, he was ` 


physically unfit to carry on the work of government 
which was presumably entrusted to his favourite son 
Samprati, who is described by the Jaina and Buddhist 
writers as the immediate successor of Asoka. 

Kunāla's son was Bandhupalita according to the 
Vayu Purana, and Sainpadi (Samprati) according to the 
Divyāvadāna and the Pataliputrakalpa. Either these 
princes were identical or they were brothers. If the latter 
view be correct then Bandhupālita must be identified 
with Dasaratha whose reality is established by the brief 
dedicatory inscriptions on the walls of cave-dwellings at 
the Nāgārjuni Hills which he bestowed upon the Ajivikas. 
Dasaratha, who receives the epithet “ devanampiya” in 
the inscriptions, wasa grandson of Asoka according to 
the Matsya and Vishnu Purāņas, and the predecessor of 
Samprati (variant Sangata) according to the same 
authorities. 

Indrapālita must be identified with Samprati or Sāli- 
$üka according as we identify Bandhupālita with Dasa- 
ratha or Samprati. In the matter of the propagation of 
the Jaina faith, Jaina records speak as highly of Samprati 
as Buddhist records do of Asoka.  Jinaprabhasuri says, 
in Pataliputra flourished the great king Samprati, son 
of Kunāla, lord or Bhürata with its three continents, the 
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y at Arl 'h anta iio. establ ished Viharas for Sramanas even 

! no) n-Aryan countries." Dr. Smith shows good grounds 

pers believing that the dominions of Samprati included 
Avanti and western India. 

In his Asoka (third Ed., p. 70) he admits that the med 
thesis that Asoka left two grandsons, of whom one 
(Dasaratha) succeeded him in his eastern and the other 
(Samprati) in his western dominions, is little more than 
a guess. The Jaina writers represent Samprati as ruling 
over Pataliputra as well as Ujjayini. His name is men- 
is tioned in the Purāņic list of Asoka's Magadhan successors. 

"The existence of Salisüka is proved not only by the 
testimony of the Vishnu Purāņa but also by that of the 
Gargi Samhitā ' and the e Vayu manuscript referred to by 
Pargiter. He may have been identical with Vrihaspati, 
son of Samprati according to the Divyāvadāna. 

Devavarman and Somasarman are variant readings 
of the same name. The same is the case with Satadhanus 
and Satadhanvan. It is not easy to identify Vrishasena 
and Pushyadharma; possibly they are merely birudas or 
secondary names of Devavarman and Satadhanvan. 

The last Imperial Maurya of Magadha, Brihadratha, is 
mentioned not only in the Purāņas but also in Bana’s 
Harshacharita. He was assassinated by his general 
Pushyamitra Sunga who is wrongly described by the 
Divyāvadāna as of Maurya descent. A 

Petty Maurya kings continued to rule in western 
India as well as Magadha long after the extinction of the 
Imperial line. King Dhavala of the Maurya dynasty is 
referred to in the Kanaswa inscription of A. D. 738. 
Prof. Bhandarkar identifies him with Dhavalappadeva the 
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* Kiolhorn's Bjihatsarīhitā, p. 37 
The Gārgi Sarīhitā says “There will be Salisika a wicked quarrelsome king. 
3 Unrighteous, although theorising on righteousness (dharmavadi adhārmikat) Bs ° 


|J.  eruelly oppresses his country.” 
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overlord of Dhanika mentioned in the Dabok (Mewar) i 


inscription of A. D. 725 (Ep. Ind., XIf, p. 11). Maurya 
chiefs of the Konkana are referred to in the Early 
Chalukya epigraphs. A Maurya Prince of Magadha 
named Pūrņavarman is mentioned by Hiuen Tsang. 

There can be no doubt that during the rule of the 
later Mauiyas the Magadha Empire experienced a 
gradual decay. Asoka died about the year 232 B. C. 
Within a quarter of a century after his death a Greek 
army crossed the Hindukush which was the Maurya fron- 
tier in the days of Chandragupta aud his grandson. The 
Yuga Purana section of the Gargi Samhita bears testi- 
mony to the decline of the Maurya power in the Madhya- 
desa after the reign of Sàalisüka : 


Tatah Saketam ākramya Pañehalam Mathurāmstathā 
Yavanah dushtavikrāntah prapsyati Kusumadhvajam 
Tatah Pushpapure prāpte karddame prathite hite 
Akula vishayá sarve bbavishyanti na samsayah. 
(Kern, Brihat Sarbhita, p. 37.) 


Where was now the power that had expelled the 
prefeets of Alexander and burled back the battalions of 
Seleukos? According to Mahāmahopādhyāya Haraprasad 
Sastri (JASB, 1910, p. 259) a reaction promoted by the 
Brāhmaņas had sapped the foundations of the Maurya 
authority and dismembered the empire. 

Among the causes of the alienation of the Brāhmaņas 
the foremost place is given to Ašoka's Edict against 
animal sacrifices. The Edict, in Paņdit Sāstri's opinion 
was certainly directed against the Brahmanas as a class 
and was specially olfensive because it was promulgated 
by a Südra ruler, As to the first point we should remem- 
ber that prohibition of animal sacrifices did not neces- 
sarily imply hostility towards Brālīmaņas. Long before 
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x ag th Bri taas “pali ae ose teachings dise found 

pl n th UN Roy Sruti, the most sacred literature of tlie | 
oe h zm nas, declared A. al in no uncertain terms 
inst sacrifices, and in favour of Ahitnsa. In the Mundaka 
Upanishad (1. 2. 7) we have the following Sloka :— 













Plavā hyete adridhā yajūarūpā 
Ashtadasoktamavaram yeshu karma 
Etachchhreyo ye”bhinandantimūdhā 

3 Jaramfityum te punarevāpi yanti. i 


“Frail, in truth are those boats, the sacrifices, the 
eighteen in which this lower ceremonial has been told. 
Fools, who praise this as the highest good, are subject 
again and again to old age and death." In the Chhàn- 
dogya Upanishad (III. 17. 4) Ghora Āngirasa lays great 
stress on Ahimsa. 

As to the second statement we should remember that 
tradition is not unanimous in representing the Mauryas 
as Sūdras. The Purānas, assert, no doubt, that after 
Mahāpadma there will be kings of Südra origin. But this 
statement cannot be taken to mean that all the Post- 
Mahāpadman kings were Südras, as in that case the 
Šūngas and the Kāņvas also will have to be classed as 
Šūdras. The Mudrārākshasa which calls Chandragupta a 
Südra, is a late work, and its evidence is contradicted by 

earlier books. In the Mahāparinibbānasutta the Moriyas 
(Mauryas) are represented as belonging to the Kshatriya 
caste. The Mahāvarmsa (Geiger's Translation, p. 27) 
refers to the Moriyas as a noble (kshatriya) elan and repre- 
sents Chandragupta as a scion of this clan. In the Divyāva- 
dàna (p. 370) Bindusāra, son of Chandragupta said to a 
girl “ Tvam Nāpini aham Raja Kshatriyo Mūrdbābhishik- 
tab katham mayā sārdham samāgamo bhavishyati.” In ° 
at. . + the same work (p. 409) Ašoka says to one of his queens | 
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paribhakshayami.” In a Mysore inscription Due 
gupta is described as “an abode of the usages of eminen x C: 
kshatriyas" (Rice, Mysore and Coorg from the Inscrip- — 


tions, p. 10). Kautilya's preference of an *'abhijata" id 
king seems also to suggest that his sovereign was born 
of a noble family (cf. Arthašāstra, p. 326). 

Having referred to the prohibition of animal sacrifices 


Pandit Sastri says: “this was followed by another ediet 
in which Ašoka boasted that those who were regarded 


as gods on earth have been reduced by him into false 
gods. If it means anything it means that the Brāhmaņas 
who were rezarded as Bhüdevas or gods on earth had 
been shown up by him." 

The original passage referred to above runs thus :— 

Y (i)-imāya kālāya Jambudipasi amisā devà husu te 
dàni m (i) s- kata. 

Pandit Sastri followed the interpretation of Senart. 
But Prof. Sylvain Levi has shown that the word amisā 


cannot stand for Sanskrit amrishà, for in the Bhabru | 


edict we find Musā and not Misa for Sanskrit mrishā. 
The recently discovered Maski version reads misibhütà 
for misami-katà showing that the original form was 
misribhūtā. It will be grammatically incorrect to form 
misibhüt& from Sanskrit mrishà. The word misra means 
mixed. And misribhütà means “ made to mix " or made 
to associate. The meaning of the entire passage is 
* during that time the men in India who had been 
unassociated with the gods became associated with them." 
(Cf. Apastamba Dharmasütra, II, 7. 16. 1).' There is thus 
no question of “showing up" anybody. The true import 


* "Formerly men and gods lived together in this world, Thēn the gods in reward 
of their sacrifices went to heaven, but men were left behind. Those men who perform 
sacrifices in the same manner as the gods did, dwell with the gods and Brahma in 
heaven," My attention was first drawn to this passage by Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar, 
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passage has been pointed out by Prof. Bhan- 
eget the Indian Antiquary, 1912, p. 170. 
* Pandit Šāstri adds that the appointment by Asoka of 
When ahamatran, i.e., of superintendents of morals 
was a direct invasion of the rights and privileges of the 
Brahmanas. It is hardly correct to represent the 
Dharmamahāmātras as mere superintendents of morals 
when their duties consisted in the establishment of the 
Law of Piety (which included liberality to Brāhmaņas), the 
promotion of the welfare of the Yavanas, Kāmbojas, 
Gāndhāras, Rāshtrikas, Brāhmaņas and others, revision of 
sentences of imprisonment or execution, the supervision 
of the female establishments of the Emperor's brothers and 
other relatives, and the administration of almsgiving 
(Asoka, third Ed., pp. 168-169). These duties were not 
essentially those of a superintendent of morals, and were 
not a direct invasion of the rights and privileges of the 
Brahmanas. Moreover there is nothing to show that the 
Dharmamahāmātras were wholly recruited from non- 
Brahmanas. 
— Our attention is next drawn to the passage where 
— Ašoka insists upon his officers strictly observing the 
principles of  Dandasamataà and  Vyāvahārasamatā. 
Pandit Sastri takes the expressions to mean eguality of 
punishment and equality in lawsuits irrespective of caste, 
colour and ereed, and adds that this order was very 
offensive to the Brāhmaņas who claimed many privileges 
including immunity from capital punishment. . 

T The passage containing the expressions Dandasamatà 
and Vyāvahāūrasamatā should not be divorced from its 
context and interpreted as if it were an isolated ukase. 
We quote the passage with the context below :— 

To my Ràjukas set over many hundred thousands of 
people I have granted independence in the award of 
v" = honours and penalties. But as it is desirable that there ` 
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should be uniformity in judicial procedure (Vyāva- | 
hārasamatā) and uniformity in penalties (Dandasamatà), — 
from this time forward my rule is this—'*''o condemned | 
men lying in prison under mente nim ofdeath a respite of 
three days is granted by me." 

It is clear from the extract quoted above that the 
order regarding Vyāvahārasamatā and Dandasamata is to ^ 
be understood in connection with the general poliey of 
decentralisation which the Emperor introduced. Asoka 
granted independence to the Rajukas in the award of 
penalties, but he did not like that the Danla and Vyāva- 
hara prevalent within the jurisdiction of one Rājuka 
should be entirely different from those prevailing within 
the jurisdiction of others.’ He wanted to maintain some 
uniformity (samata) both in Danda (penalties) as well as 
in Vyāvahāra (procedure). As an instance he refers to ` 
the rule about the granting of a respite of three days to 
condemned men. The Samatā which he enforced involved | 
a curtailment of the autonomy of the Rajukas and did 
not necessarily infringe on the alleged immunity of the 
Brāhmaņas from capital punishment. * am 

But were the Brāhmaņas really immune from capital = <s 
punishment in ancient India? The immunity was certain- 
ly not known to the Kuru-Panchila Brahmanas who 
thronged to the court of Janaka. In the Brihadaranyaka 
Upanishad (TIT. 9. 26) we have a reference to a Brahmana 
disputant who failed to answer a question of Yajnavalkya 
and Yost his head. We learn from the Pañehavimsa 
Brahmana (Vedic Index, II, p. 8t) that a Purohita might 
be punished with deith fo. treachery to his master. 
Kautilya, p. 229, tells us that a Brahmana guilty of treason 
was to be drowned. Readers of the Mah; ibhāraln are 
familiar with the stories of the punishments inilicted 
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n Mand idavya (Adi, 107) he Likhita ack. 23, 36). The 

| ‘of a Brahmana was not so sacrosanct in ancient as in 
He "Roll eval and modern India. We learn from the Aitareya 
a Brahm ana that king Harišchaudra of the Ikshvaku 
family did not soruple to offer a Brahmana boy as a 
— victim in a sacrifice. 

" à Against the surmises regarding the anti-Brihmanieal 
policy of Asoka we have the positive evidence of some of 
É his inscriptions which proves the Emperor’s solicitude for 





the well-being of the Brāhmaņas. Thus in Rock Edict 
III he inculcates liberality to Brāhmaņas. In Edict IV 
he speaks with disapproval of unseemly behaviour towards 
Brāhmaņas. In Edict V he refers to the employment of 
Dharmamahāmātras to promote the welfare and happiness 
of the Brāhmaņas. ` 

Pandit Sāstri says further that as soon as the strong 
hand of Ašoka was removed the Brahmanas seemed to 
have stood against his successors. We have no evidence 
of any such confliet between the children of Asoka and 
the Brahmanas. On the other hand if the Brahmana histo- 

— . rian of Kušmīiris to be believed the relations between 
- = Jalauka, one of the sons and successors of Ašoka and the 
Brāhmaņical Hindus were entirely friendly. 

In conclusion Pandit Sastri refers to the assassination of 
the last Maurya Emperor of Magadha by Pushyamitra Sunga 
and says, “ We clearly see the hands of the Brāhmaņas 
in the great revolution." But the Buddhist remains at 
Bhārhut erected “during the supremacy of the Sungas" do — 
not bear out the theory which represents Pushyamitra and 
his de:c>ndants as the leaders of à militant Brāhmanism. 
Are inferences deduced from  uncorroborated writings 
of late authors like Tāranāth to be preferred to the clear 
testimony of contemporary monuments? Even admitting 

| that Pushyamitra was a militant Brahmanist we fail 
dk ato see how the decay and dismemberment of the Maurya ` 
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followers. The gr was a shrivelled and. atten F: ed 
carcase long before the Sunga coup d'elat of 185 B. GW 
learn from the Rājatarangini that immediately afte 


death of Ašoka one of his own sons, Jalauka, made himself 


independent in Kasmir and conquered the plains including 
Kanauj. The loss of the northern provinces is confirmed 
by Greek evidence. We learn from Polybius that about 
206 B. C., there ruled over them a king named Sopha- 
gasenus (Subhagasena). We quote the passage referring 
to the king below :— 

* He (Antiochos the Great) crossed the Caucasus and 
descended into India; renewed his friendship with 
Sophagasenus, the king of the Indians; received more 
elephants, until he had 150 altogether, and having once 
more provisioned his troops, set out again personally with 
his army, leaving Androsthenes of Cyzicus, the duty of 
taking home the treasure which this king had agreed to 
hand over to him.” : 

It will be seen that Subhüzasena was a king and not a 
petty chief of the Kabul valley as Dr. Smith would have 
us believe. He is called “King of the Indians” a title which 
was applied by the Classical writers to great kings like 
Chandragupta and Demetrios. There is nothing in the 
account of Polybius to show that he was vanguished by the 
Syrian king in war or was regarded by the latter as a subor- 
dinate ruler. On the contrary the statement that Antiochos 
'* renewed his friendship with Sophagasenus, king of the 
Indians" proves that the two monarchs met on equal terms 
and friendly relations were established between them. The 
renewal of friendship on the part of the Greek king and 
the surrender of elephants on the part of his Indian 
brother only remind us of the relations subsisting between 
Chandragupta and Seleukos. Further the expression 
* renewal of friendship" seems to suggest that Subhagasena 
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bac a dealings with, “Asiah Consequently 
ie mu Šā have come to the throne sometime before 
T} 206 B- 3. The existence of an independent kingdom in the 
^nm orth-we st before 206 B.C. shows that the Maura Empire 
P.  ipsem have begun to break up nearly a quarter of a century 

E. before the usurpation of l'ushyamitra, 
E. We have seen that the theory which ascribes the decline 
= and dismemberment of the Maurya Empire to a Brāhmaņi- 
— eal revolution led by Pushyamitra Sunga does not bear 
‘scrutiny. Was the Maurya disruption due primarily to 
the Greek invasions? The earliest Greek invasion after 
Ašoka, that of Antiochos the Great, took place about 
206 B.C., and we have seen that the combined testimony 
of Kalhana and Polybius leaves no room for doubt that 
the dissolution of the empire began long before the raid 

of the Hellenistic monarch. 


What then were the primary causes of the disintegra- 
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tion of the mighty empire? There are good grounds for 


believing that the government of the outlying provinces 
by the imperial officials was oppressive. Already in the 
time of Bindusāra ministerial oppression had goaded the 
people of Taxila to open rebellion. The Divyāvadāna 
says (p. 371) :— 

"Atha Rajno Vindusarasya Takshasilà nama nagaram 
viruddham. Tatra Rājūā Vindusāren Asoko visarjitah... 
yāvat Kumārasšchaturangena  balakayena Takshašilāra 

E gatah, srutva Takshašilā nivasinah paurah pratyudgamya 
cha kathayanti ‘na vayam Kumārasya viruddhah "nāpi 
Kājūo  Vindusarasya api tu dushtāmātyā asmūkam 
paribhavam kurvanti.” ” | 
“Now Taxila a city of Bindusāra's revolted. The king 
Bindusāra despatched Asoka there......while the prince 
was nearing Taxila with the four-fold army, the resident 
Pauras of Taxila, on hearing of it...came out to meet him 
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to king Bindusāra. But these wicked ministers insult = 


us Aii "a EN 
Taxila again revolted during the reign of Asoka and 
the cause was again the tyranny of the ministers, 


" Rajnosokasyottarapathe — Takshasilà nagaram virud- 


dham..." Prince Kunāla was deputed to the govern- 
ment of the city. When the prince went there the 
people said “na vayam Kumiarasyaviruddha na rajno’ 
sokasyapitu dushtātmāno matya āgatyvāsmākam apamanam 
kurvanti.” 

The Divyāvadāna is no doubt a late work, but the 
reality of ministerial oppression to which it refers is 
affirmed by Asoka himself in the Kalinga Ediets. 
Addressing the High officers (Mahāmātras) in charge 
of Tosali he says: * All men are my children; and 
just as I desire for my children that they may 
enjoy every kind of prosperity and happiness both in 


this world and in the next, so also I desire the same 


for all men. You, however, do not grasp this truth 
to its full extent. Some individual, perchance, pays 
heed, but toa part only, not the whole. See then to this, 
for the principle of government is well established. 
Again, it happens that some individual ineurs imprison- 
ment or torture and when tle result is his imprisonment 
without due cause, many other people are deeply grieved... 
Ill performance of duty can never gain my regard... 
The restraint or torture of the townsmen may not take 
place without due cause. And for this purpose, in accord- 
ance with the Law of Piety, I shall send forth in rotation 
every five years such persons as are of mild and temperate 
disposition, and regardful of the sanctity of life.... From 
Ujjain, however, the Prince for this purpose will send out 
a similar body of officials, and will not over-pass three 
years. In the same way—from 'l'axila" (Smith, Asoka, 
third Ed., pp. 194-196). 
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“s= m » the idih olading ronis of the Edict it iare 
- t Me maladministration was not confined to the 
» of Kalinga. The state of affairs at Ujjain and 
iria was similar. It is thus clear that the loyalty of 
~ c» provincials was being slowly undermined by minis- 
m" terial oppression long before the Sunga revolution of 
— 185 B.C. and the Greek invasion of 206 B.C. Ašoka 
Z Eno. doubt did his best to check the evil, but he was ill 
served by his officers. It is significant that the provin- 
x eials of the north-west —the very people who complained 
of the oppression of the dushtümátyas as early as the 
reign of Bindusāra were the first to break away from the 





— Maurya empire. 
Le The Magadhan successors of Asoka had neither the 
strength nor perhaps the will to arrest the process of 


disruption. The martial ardour of imperial Magadha 

had vanished with the last cries of agony uttered in the 

battlefields of Kalinga. Ašoka had given up the aggres- 
| sive militarism of his forefathers and had evolved a policy 
of Dhammavijaya which must have seriously impaired 
the military efficiency of his empire. He had called upon 
his sons and grandsons to eschew new conquests, avoid 
the shedding of blocd and take pleasure in patience and 
gentleness. These latter had heard more of Dhammaghosa 
than of Bherighosa. It is, therefore, not at all surprising 
that the rois faineants who sueceeded to the imperial throne 
of Pātaliputra proved unequalto the task of maintaining 
the integrity of the mighty fabric: reared by the genius 
of Chandragupta and Chāņakya. 

The disintegration which set in before 206 B.C. was 
accelerated by the invasions led by the Yavanas referred to 
in the Gargi Sarnhita and the Mahābhāshya of Patanjali. 
The final coup de grace was given by Pushyamitra Sanga. 


> ` On ane contrary, if the Garg! Sarhbith is to be believed, one of his successora, 
namely, Šālisūka actually quickened the pace by his tyranny—BSarüebtra. mardate 
Ec ghoratà dharmav&di adhürmikah. 
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THE SUNGA EMPIRE AND THE BACTRIAN ; 
GREEKS. 


I. Tur REIGN OF PUSHYAMITRA. 


Brihadratha, the last Maurya‘ Emperor of Magadha, was, 
according to the Puranas and the Harshacharita, assassi- 
nated by his general Pushyamitra Sunga who usurped the 
throne, and founded a new dynasty—that of the Sungas. 

The origin of the Sunga family is wrapped up in 
obscurity. According to one theory the Sungas were 
Iranians, worshippers of the Sun (Mithra). Others re- 
gard them as Brahmanas. Curiously enough Panini in 
Sūtra IV. 1.117 connects the Suigas with the well 
known Brahmana family of the Bharadvājas. Saungt- 
putra “son of a female descendant of Sunga” is the 
name of a teacher in the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad (VI. 


4. 31). Šaungāyani * descendant of Saunga" is the name 


of a teacher in the Varnsa Brahmana. Macdonell and 
Keith point out that the Sungaa are known as teachers in 
the Āsvalāvana Srautasütra (XII. 13. 5, ete.). It is not 
known for certain when and why the Sungas, like the 
Kadambas of a later date, exchanged the ferule for the 
sword. There is no reason to think that Ašoka tyrannised 
over the Brāhmaņas and that his oppression forced them 
to engage in non-priestly pursuits. Brahmana Sexāpatis 
were by no means rare in ancient India (cf. the cases of 
Droa, Kripa and Asvatthàman in the Mahābhārata). 

The dominions of Pushyamitra extended to the river 
Narmada, and included the cities of Pātaliputra, Vidisá 
and, if Tāranātha is to be believed, Jalandhara. 
It appears from the Divyāvadāna, p. 434, that the 
Emperor himself continued to reside in Pātaliputra. The 
Mālavikāgnimitram tells us that Vidisà was governed by 
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 Agnir itra, paie 4d as dis father's Vs 
as queen had a brother of inferior caste, 1 named 
p iras sena. He was placed in command of- a frontier 
tress on the banks of the Narmadā (Atthi devie vanū- 
varo bhādā Viraseno nāma, so bhattinā antavüladugze 
 Nammaditire thāvido).  Lüders' Inscriptions, Nos. 687- 
| 688, seem to suggest that Bharhut (in Baghelkhand) was 
— governed by a Šunga feudatory, 


Affairs in the Deccan. 


It appears from the Malavikagnimitram that the 


"D foundation of the Šunga dynasty synehronised with the 
fi establishment of a new kingdom in the Deccan, viz., 
p Vidarbha. Agnimitra's Amātya refers to the kingdom as 
> achiradhishthita (established not long ago) and compares 


its king to a tree which is newly planted and therefore not 
firm (navasamropanasithilastaru). The king of Vidarbha 
is represented as a relation of the Maurya minister 
(Sachiva) and a natural enemy (prakrityamitra) of the 
Sungas. It appears that during the reign of Brihadratha 
Maurya there were two parties or factions in the Magadha 
Empire, one headed by the king's Sachiva or minister, 
the other headed by his Senāpati or general. The 
minister's partisan Yajñasena was appointed governor of 
Vidarbha, while the general's son Agnimitra got the 
Viceroyalty of Vidisa. When the general organised his 
coup d'etat, killed the king, and imprisoned the minister, 
Yajnasena apparently declared his independence and 
commenced hostilities against the usurping family. This 
© — ds why he is called achiradhishthitarajya and prakritya- 
T mitra by Agnimitra and his Amātya. 

| The Mālavikāgnimitram says that when Kumara 
. Müdhavasena, a cousin of Yajñasena and a partisan of 
 Agnimitra, was secretly- on his way to Vidisa, he was 
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captured by an Antapala (Warden of the Marches) of 
Yajüasena and kept in custody. Agnimitra demanded 
his surrender. "The Vidarbha king promised to give him 1 
up on condition that his brother-in-law the Maurya i 
minister should be released. This enraged the Sunga 
Prince who ordered Virasena to march against Vidarbha. 
Yajñasena was defeated. Madhavasena was released and 

the kingdom of Vidarbha was divided between the two 
cousins, the river Varadā forming the boundary between 

the two states. 

In the opinion of several seholars an enemy more 
formidable than Yajūasena threatened the Sunga domi- 
nions from Kalinga. In his Oxford History of India 
(Additions and Corrections and p. 58 n.) Dr. Smith accepts 
the view that Khāravela, king of Kalinga, defeated 
Pushyamitra who is called Bahapatimita or Bahasatimita 
in the Hāthigumphā Inscription. Prof. Dubreuil also 
seems to endorse the view that Khāravela was the anta- 
gonist of Pushyamitra, and that the Hāthigumphā 
Inseription is dated the 165th year of Rāja-Muriyakāla 
which corresponds to the 13th year of the reign of 
Kharavela. 

Dr. Majumdar points out (Ind. Ant., 1919, p. 189) 
that of the six letters of the Hathigumpha Inscription 
which have been read as Bahasatimitam, the second letter 
seems to have a clear U sign attached to it, and the 
third and fourth letters look like pa and sa. Even if the 
reading Bahasatimitam or Bahapatimitam be accepted as 
correct, the identification of Bahasati ( Brihaspatimitra) with 
Pushyamitra on the ground that Bribaspati is the regent 
of the nakshatra or Zodiacal asterism Pushya, also named 
Tishya, in the consteliation Cancer or the Crab, eannot be 
regarded as final in the absence of further evidence. 

. In this connection we should note that the Divyāvadāna es 
(p. 484) represents Pataliputra as the residence of | 
26 
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ashy rami itra whereas the Māgadlim KA of Kbára- 

| is called Rājagahanapa and apparently resided in 
KC c lu of Rajagriha. 

id = The date “ 165th year of the Muriyakāla ” is deduced 


+ 


_ from a passage of the Hāthigumphā inscription which was 
read as follows (Jayaswal, JBORS, 1917, p. 459) :— 


i 4 Panamtariyasathivasasate Ràja-Muriya-kàlevochch- 
gi hine. 

M x There is another passage in the same inseription which 
runs thus:— 

> 


. Pamehame cha dani vase Namda-rāja ti-vasa-sata 
(m ?)—ogbatitam Tanasuliva-vātā-panādim — Nagaram 
pavesa-ti (ibid, p. 455). 

If Pànamtariya sathivasasate be taken to mean 165 
years, tivasasata should be taken to mean 103 years and 
we shall have to conclude that Khāravela flourished 165 
years after a Maurya king and only 103 years after 
Nandarāja which is impossible as the Nandas preceded the 
Mauryas. If on the other hand tivasasata be taken to 
mean 300 years, pānamtariyasathivasasate should be 
taken to mean not 165 but 6,500 years. In other words 
Khāravela will have to be placed 0,500 years after a 
Maurya which is also impossible. Mr, Jayaswal has 
himself now given up the reading * panamtariya-sathi- 
vasa-sate Rāja-Muriya-kāle vochchhine cha chhe-yathi 
Argasi ti kamtariyam upādiyati " in line 16, and proposes 
to read “ panatariya sata-sahasehi Muriya kalam vochhinari 
cha choyathi agasatikarntariyar upadayati.” He translates 
the expression beginning with Muriyakāla * he (the king) 

completes the Muriya time (era), counted, and being of 
an interval of 64 with a century " (JBORS, Vol. IV, Part 
IV). With regard to this new reading and translation 
Professor Chanda observes (M. A. S. I., No. 1, p.10) “the 
rengering of vochhine as * counted ' is even more far-fetched, 
than ' expired. ` The particle cha after vochhine makes 
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it difficult to read it as vochhinam qualifying the sub- "dē | 


stantive Muriyakālam. Even if we overlook vochhine, 
the passage appears to be a very unusual way of stating a 
date. Still more unusual is the statement of a date as an 
independent achievement in a prasasti.” It may be added 
that there is no trace of the existence of a Maurya era. 

Mr. Jayaswal takes tivasasata to mean 300 years 
and places Khāravela and Pushyamitra three centuries 
after Nandarāja whom he identifies with Nandavardhana. 
But we have already seen that Nandavardhana or Nandi- 
vardhana was a Šaišunāga king, and that the Saisunagas do 
not appear to have had anything to do with Kalinga. “It 
is not Nandivardhana but Mahapadma Nanda who is said 
to have brought * all under his sole sway ' and * uprooted all 
Kshatriyas’ or the old reigning families. So we should 
identify Namdaraja of the Hāthigumphā inscription 
who held possession of Kalinga either with the all-conquer- 
ing Mahāpadma Nanda or one of his sons.” (M. A. 5. I, 
No. I, p. 12.) As Mahāpadma and his sons ruled in the 
fourth century B.C. Khāravela must be assigned either 
to the third century B. C. (taking tivasasata to mean 
108) or to the first century B.C. (taking tivasasata to 
mean 300). In either case he could not have been a 
contemporary of Pushyamitra Šunga who ruled from 
about 185 to 149 B.C. 


The Yavruna Invasion. 


The only undoubted historical events of Pushyamitra's 
time, besides the coup d'etat of 185 B.C. and the Vidarbha 


war, are the Greek invasion from the North-West referred ~ 


to by Pataünjali and Kālidāsa, and the celebration of the 
horse sacrifice. 

Pataūjali was a contemporary of Pushyamitra. Sir R. 
G. Bhandarkar draws our attention to the passage in the 









an n i illustration of the ' Vartika teaching the use of the 
s 4 )resent tense to denote an action which has been begun 
“bu | Faot finished (Ind. Ant., 1872, p. 300). The instances 
given by Patañjali of the use of the imperfect to indicate 
is > IES action well-known to people, but not witnessed by 
: _ the speaker, and still possible to have been seen by him, 
E are, Arunad Yavanah Sāketam : Arunad Yavauo Madhya- 
mikām. This, says Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, shows that a 
certain Yavana or Greek prince had besieged Sāketa or 
— Ayodhya and another place called Madhyamikā (near 

= Chitor; cf. Mbh. II. 32.8) when Pataūjali wrote this. 
Kālidāsa in his Mālavikāgnimitram refers to a conflict 
between the Sunga prince Vasumitra and a Yavana on the 
southern bank of the Sindhu. Unfortunately the name 
of the invader is not given either in the Mahābhāshya 
or the Mālavikāgnimitram. There is a considerable 
divergence of opinion with regard to his identity. But 
all agree that he was a Bactrian Greek. 

The Bactrian Greeks were originally subjects of the 
Seleukidan Empire. We learn from Strabo, Trogus and 
Justin that about the middle of the third century B.C. 
when the Seleukid rulers were pre-occupied in the west 
Diodotos or Theodotus “ Governor of the thousand cities 
of Bactria " revolted and assumed the title of king. He 
was succeeded, according to Justin, by his son Theodotus 
II who entered into an alliance with Arsakes who about 
this time tore Parthia from the Seleukidan Empire. 

'The successor of Theodotus II ( Diodotos II) was Euthy- 
2$ demos. We learn from Strabo (H. & F.'s Ed. Vol. II, 
m p. 251) that Euthydemos and his party Ka the 
= revolt of all the country near the province of Bactriana. 
= We are told by Polybius that Antiochos III of Syria made 
A an attempt to recover the lost provinces but afterwards ` 
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made peacewith Euthydemos. The historian says ** Antio- x 


chos the Great received the young prince (Demetrios, 
son of Euthydemos) and judging from his appearance, 
conversation and the dignity of his manners that he was 
worthy of royal honour he first promised to give him 
one of his daughters, and secondly, conceded the royal 
title to his father. And having on the other points caused 
a written treaty to be drawn up and the terms of the 
treaty to be confirmed on oath, he marched away, after 
liberally provisioning his troops, and accepting the 
elephants belonging to Euthydemos. He crossed the 


Caucasus and descended into India; renewed his friendship ` 


with Sophagasenus, the king of the Indians; received 
more elephants, until he had 150 altogether, and 
having once more provisioned his troops, set out again 
personally with his army, leaving  Androsthenes of 
. Cyzicus, the duty of taking home the treasure which this 
king had agreed to hand over to him." 

Not long after the expedition of Antiochos the Great, 
the Bactrian Greeks themselves formed the design of 
extending their kingdom by the conquest of the territories 
lying to the south of the Hindukush. Strabo says “ the 
Greeks who occasioned its (Bactria’s) revolt became so 
powerful that they became masters of Ariana and India, 
according to Apollodorus of Artemita. 'lheir chiefs, parti- 
cularly Menander (if he really crossed the H y panis ‘to the 
east and reached Isamus ° ) conquered more nations than 
Alexander. These conquests were achieved partly by 
Menander, partly by Demetrios, son of Euthydemos, king 
of the Baetrians. 'They got possession not only of Patal- 
ene, but of the kingdoms of Saraostos (Surashtra or 
Kāthiāwār), and Sigerdis (probably Sāgaradvipa of the 


| $e, the Hyphasis or Vipāšā (the Beas). 
* The Trisāmā * In the Bhágavata Purüána (V. 19, 17) a river of this namo is 
mentioned in conjunction with the Kaušiki, Mandákinl, Yamunā, etc. 
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* Es = ias iria à 
de fahabha akh, IL 31. 66, EA e. Cuteh) which monata: the 
| rem: vinder of the coast. Apollodorus in short says that 
i Bac ctriana is the ornament of all Ariana. They extended 
their empire even as far as the Seres and Phryni." (Strabo, 
É Hamilton and Falconer,Vol. 1I, pp. 252-253.) 
ECC . Strabo gives the credit for spreading the Greek domi- 
° L nion furthest to the east into India partly to -Menander 
and partly to Demetrios, son of SEA and son-in- 
E law of Antiochos the Great. 
Menander has been identified with the king Milinda 
who is mentioned in the Milindapaüho as a contemporary 
of the Buddhist Thera Nāgasena. This monareh was born 
at Kalsigrama (‘Trenckner, Milindapaūho, p. 83) in the 
Island of Alasanda or Alexandria (ibid, p. 82) and had his 
capital at Sagala or Sakala, modern Sialkot, in the Panjab 
(ibid, pp. 3, 14), and not at Kabul as Dr. Smith seemed 
to think (EHI., 1914, p. 225). The extent of his conquest 
is indicated by the great variety and wide diffusion of his 
eoins which have been found over a very wide extent of 
country, as far west as Kabul, and as far east as Mathurà 
a (SBE., Vol. XXXV, p. xx). ‘The author of the Periplus 
states that small silver coins, inscribed with Greek charac- 
ters and bearinz the name of Menander were still current 
in his time (cir. 60-80 A. D.) at the port of Barygaza 
(Broach). Plutarch tells us that Menander was noted for 
justice, and enjoyed such popularity with his subjects 
that upon his death, which took plaee in camp, diverse 
cities contended for the possession of his ashes. The state- 
ment of Plutarch is important as showing that Menan- 
> * dominions included many cities. 

















r nitra mentioned in the Mahabharata (I. 139. , 28) and 
grete Emetreus, the king of Inde " of Chaucer's 
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or his father in Afghanistan as well as India. Thus in the 

work of Isidore of Charax (JRAS., 1915, p. 830) we have 
a reference to a city named Demetrias Polis in Arachosia. 
The Mahābhāshya mentions a city in Sauvira called 
Dāttāmitri (Ind. Ant, 1911, Foreign Elements in the 
Hindu Population ; Bomb. Gaz., I.ii. 11). Ptolemy the 
Geographer mentions the city of Skala Gals Ant 






demia ?) which was identical with Sakala (Ind. Ant., 
1884, pp. 349-350) and was, according to the Milindapaūīho, 
the capital of the Indo-Greek Empire in the time of 
Menander. 

It is permissible to conjecture that one of the two con- 
guering kings, viz., Menander and Demetrios, was identi- 
cal with the, Yavana invader who penetrated to Sāketa in 
Oudh, Madhyamikā near Chitor, and the river Sindhu in 
Central India, in the time of Pushyamitra. Goldstiicker, 
Smith and many other scholars identified the invader 
with Menander who crossed the Hypanis and penetrated 
as far as the Isamus (Trisāmā' ?). On the other hand, 
Prof. Bhandarkar suggested, in his Foreign Elements in 
the Hindu Population, the identification of the invader 
with Demetrios. We learn,from Polybius that Demetrios 
was a young man at the time of Antiochus III's invasion 
cir. 206 B. C. Justin says that Demetrios was “ king of 
the Indians " when Eukratides was king of the Bactrians 
and Mithridates was king of the Parthians. “ Almost at 
the same time that Mithridates ascended the throne among 
the Parthians, Eukratides began to reign among the 
Bactrians ; both of them being great men ... Eukratides 
carried on several wars with great spirit, and though 
much reduced by his losses in them, yet, when he was 
besieged by Demetrios king of the „Indians, with a garri- 
son of only 300 soldiers, he repulsed, by contimual sallies, 


* Trisāmā is a river mentioned in the Bhāgavata Purina, together with the 
Kau$ik;, Mandakni, Yamuna, etc. 
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(a ° of 60, 000 enemies.” Dr. Smith assigns 
| Mi dm ic Mor to the period from 171 to 136 B. C. Eukra- 
` ide: s and Demetrios must also be assigned to that period, 
| S that is, the middle of the second century B. C. 
— We have seen that Demetrios was a young man and a 
JJ prince in 206 B. C. We now find that he ruled as king 
a of the Indians in the middle of the second century B. C. 
«-- He was, therefore, the Indo-Greek contemporary of 
Ss Pushyamitra Sunga who ruled from 185 to 149 B. C. 
= Menander, on the other hand, must have ruled over the 
> Indo-Greek kingdom much later, as will be apparent from 
| the facts moted below. Justin tells us that Demetrios 
was deprived of his Indian possessions by Eukratides 
(Watson's Ed., p. 277). Eukratides was killed by his son 
with whom he had shared his throne (ibid, 277). "The 
identity of the parricide is uncertain but no one says that 
he was Menander.' 

Justin furnishes the important information that the 
prince who murdered Eukratides was a colleague of his 
father. We know that Greek rulers who reigned conjoint- 
ly sometimes issued joint coins. Thus we have joint 
coins of Lysias and Antialkidgs, of Strato and Agathok- 
leia, of Strato I and Strato II, and of Hermaios and 
Kalliope. The only Greeks whose names and portraits 
appear on a coin together with those of Eukratides are 
Heliokles and his wife Laodike. Gardner suggested that 


q * According to Cunningham and Smith the parricide was Apollodotos. But 

 Rapson shows good reasons for believing that Apollodotos did not belong to tho 
family of Eukratides but was on the other hand a ruler of Kāpiša who was ousted by 
Eukratides (JR AS., 1905, pp. 784-785). Rawlinson points out (Intercourse between 
Indin and the Western World, p. 73) that Apollodotos uses the epithet Philopator, 
nnd the title would be somewhat incongruous if he were n parricide. It may be 
argued that the parricide was Apollodotos Soter and not Apollodotos Philopator, bat 
we should remember that the titles Soter and Philopator sometimes occur on the 
same coin (Whitehead, Catalogue of Coins, p. 48) and therefore it is impossible to 
justify the separation of Apollodotos Soter and Apollodotos Philopator as * 
two entities. | " 
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Heliokles and Laodike were the father and mother of 
Eukratides. But Von Sallet (Ind. Ant., 1880, p. 256) pro- 
posed an entirely different interpretation of the coins in 


question. He thought that they were issued by Eukra- | 


tides, not in honour of his parents, but on the occesion of 
the marriage of his son Heliokles with a Laodike whom 
Von Sallet conjectured to have been daughter of Demetrios 
by the daughter of Antiochos III. If Von Sallet's conjec- 


ture be aecepted then it is permissible to think that. 


Heliokles was the colleague of Eukratides referred to by 
Justin, and the murderer of his father. _ 

It is clear from what has been stated above that Deme- 
trios was succeeded by Eukratides, who in his turn, was 
followed by Heliokles. Menander could not have reigned 
earlier than Heliokles. It may however be argued that 
after Demetrios the Indo-Greek kingdom split up into two 
parts, one part which included the Trans-Indus territories 
was ruled by Eukratides and his son, the other part which 
included Euthymedia or Sakala was ruled by Menander 
who thus might have been a younger contemporary of 
Eukratides (cir. 171 B.C.) and consequently of Pushya- 
mitra Sunga (cir. 185-149 B.C.). 

Now, the disruption of the Indo-Greek kingdom after 
Demetrios may be accepted as an historical fact. The 
existence of two rival Greek kingdoms in India and their 
mutual dissensions are proved by literary and numismatic 
evidence. The Puranas say :— 


Bhavishyantiha Yavanā dharmatah kàmato'rthatah 
naiva mūrdhābhishiktās te bhavishyanti naradhipah 
yuga-dosha-durāchārā bhavishyanti nripās tu te 
strinām bàla-vadhenaiva Žateā chaira parasparam. 


“ There will be Yavanas here by reason of religious 
feeling or ambition or plunder; they will not be kings 
solemnly anointed but will follow evil eustoms by reason 
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S Madhyadese na sthāsyanti Ya yani yuddha durmadah 
1 A ZR | Teshāmanyon ya sambhava (?) bhavishyanti nasamsayah 
> Atmachakrotthitarn «horam yuddham paramadāruņam 


| Taik fiercely fighting Greeks will not stay in the Madhya- 
deša ; there will be a cruel, dreadful war in their own 
kingdom, caused between themselves " (Kern, Brihat 
Samhitā, p. 38). 

Coins bear testimony to struggles between kings 
of the house of Eukratides and kings of the family of 
Euthydemos. But the evidence which we have got 
clearly indicates that the contemporaries and rivals of 
Eukratides and Heliokles were A pollodotos, Agathokleia 
| and Strato I, and not Menander. Certain square. 
- bronze coins of Eukratides have on the obverse abust 
of the king and the legend Basileus Megalou Eukra 
tidou. On the reverse there is the figure of Zeus and the 
legend Kavisiye nnugara-devata. ‘They are often coins of 
Apollodotos restruck (Rapson, JRAS., 1905, 785). From 
this it is clear that Apollodotos was a rival of Eukratides 
and was superseded in the rule of Kapisa by the latter. 
Rapson further points out (JRAS, 1905, pp. 165 ff) that 
Heliokles restruck the coins of Agathokleia and Strato I 
ruling conjointly. Further, the restriking is always by 
Heliokles, never by Agathokleia anda trato I. From this 
it is clear that Agathokleia and Strato I ruled over an 


Indo-Greek principality either before, or_in the time of 
Le eg but not after him. 
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fought against two rivals, namely, Agathokleia and Strato 
I. As Demetrios and Apollodotos were both antagonists ` 
of Eukratides and used the same coin-types, the inevitable — 
inference is that they were very near in time as well as 
in relationship to one another, in fact that one imme- 
diately followed the other. Now Demetrios was beyond 


doubt the son and successor of Euthydemos, consequently S 


Apollodotos must have been his successor. 


As Heliokles was a son of Eukratides, the rival of 


Apollodotos, he must have been a younger contemporary 
of Apollodotos. Consequently Heliokles’ antagonists 
Agathokleia and Strato I, whose coins he restruck, were 
very near in time to Apollodotos. Strato I later on ruled 
conjointly with his grandson Strato II. There is no room 
for the long and prosperous reign of Menander in the 
period which elapsed from Demetrios to Strato IT. 
According to the Buddhist tradition recorded in e 
Milindapanho, Milinda or Menander flourished “ 500 years’ 
(i. e., in the fifth century, e/. Smith, EHT, 3rd edition, 328) 
after the Parinirvāņa (parinibhinato panchavassasate 
atikkante ete upajjissanti, Trenekner, the Milinda-pariho, 
p. 3). This tradition probably points to a date in the first 
century B. C. for Menander. ‘hus both according to 
numismatic evidence. and literary tradition Menander 
could not have been the Indo-Greek contemporary of 
Pushyamitra Šunga. It is Demetrios who should, there- 
fore, be identified with the Yavana invader referred to by 
Patañjali and Kalidasa. , 
e 
The Ascamedha Sacrifice. 


After the victorious wars with Vidarbha and the Yavanas 
Pushyamitra celebrated a horse-sacrifice. "Ilis sacrilice is 
* regarded by some scholars as marking an early stage in the 
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1 Brā naņ tipi reacti: Senih est fa MN developed five cen- 
t iin xy tae of Samudra Gupta and his; successors. 
La ute Buddhist writers are alleged to represent Pushyamitra 
as (a er uel persecutor of the religion of Šākyamuni. But 
“th e Buddhist monuments at Bhārhut erected “during the 
supremacy of the Sungas " do not bear out the theory that 
the Sungas were the leaders of a militant Brahmanism. 

Though staunch adherents of orthodox Hinduism the 
kc "Sungas do not appear to have been so intolerant as some 
I writers represent them to be.. CET eae AA, 
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E e The Mantriparishad in the Sunga Period. 


; 3 3 If Kālidāsa is to be believed the Mantriparishad 
(Assembly of Councillors) continued to be an important 
| element of the governmental machinery during the reign . 
of Pushyamitra. The poet supplies us with the important 
information that even the viceregal princes were assisted 
by Parishads.' The Mālavikāgnimitram refers in clear 
terms to the dealings of Prince Agnimitra, the viceroy of 
Vidišā, with his own Parishad : 


“ Deva ! evam Amātyaparishado vijūāpayāmi ” 


“ Mantriparishado'pyetadeva darsanam 
Dvidhā vibhaktām Sriyamudvahantau 
dhuram rathāšvāviva samgrahituh 
sthūshyataste nripate nidese 
parasparāvagrahanirvikārau 
Raja : tena hi Mantriparishadain brühi senānye Virasenāya 
- . lekhyatamevarn kriyatāmiti.” 


It seems that the Amātyaparishīā. or Mantriparishad 
was duly consu whenever an important matter of 
foreigu poliey h to be decided. 






2 „  ' Būhler points out that A&okn'a Kumras also are each assisted by a body ot. 
Minab: These probably correspond to the Kumārāmäātyas of the vita period.” 
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AGNIMITRA 


II. AGNIMITRA AND HIS SUCCESSORS. 


on several copper coins discovered in Rohilkhand. 
Cunningham (Coins of Ancient India, p. 79) was of 
opinion that this prince was probably not a Šuūga, but 
belonged to a local dynasty of North Paūchāla (Rohil- 
khand). He gave two reasons for this conclusion : 

1. Agnimitra’s is the only coin-name found in the 
Puranic lists. The names of the other Mitra kings do not 
agree with those found in the Purāņas. 

2. The coins are very rarely found beyond the limits 
of North Pañchala. s 

As to the first point Rivett-Carnac (Ind. Ant., 1880, 
311) and Jayaswal have shown (JBORS, 1917, p. 479) 
that several coin-names besides that of Agnimitra can be 
identified with those found in the Purāņie lists of Sunga 
and Kāņva kings ; for example, Jethamitra may be identi- 
fied with the successor of Agnimitra, Vasu-Jyeshtha or 
Su-Jyeshtha whois called simply Jyeshtha in the £ Vishnu 
manuscript ( Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 31, n.12). Bhadra- 
ghosha may be identified with Ghosha the seventh king 
of the Puránie list of Sunga kings. Bhūmimitra may 
be identified with the Kāņva king of that name. Several 
names indeed cannot be identified, but they may have 
been names of those Sungas who survived the usurpation 
of Vasudeva Kanva, and the remnant of whose power 
was destroyed b he Andhrabhrityas and Sisunandi 
(Dynasties of the Kali Age, 49). 

As to the second point we should remember that 
Mitra coins have been found at Kosimbi, Ayodhya and 
Mathura as well as in Paūchāla. Names of the Mitra 
kings Brahmamitra and Indramitra are found engraved 
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Pushyamitra died in or about 149 B.C. after a reign Es 
of 36 years, and was succeeded by his son Agnimitra. | 
Ihe name of a prince named Agnimitra has been found  — 
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Sd at Math s at F adh age BAA. as on coins dis- 
covered at thurā and. North Paūchāla. - In the face 
of these facts e is difficult to say that the Mitras were 
loc al dynasty of North Pañchāla. “ cie: 
Agnimitra’s successor, as we have already seen, was 
asina of the Vishnu manuseript who is very probably 
zz U radienl with Jethamitra of the coins (Coins of Ancient 
A Y. > India, p. 74). 
V ‘The next king Vasumitra was a son of Agnimitra. 
ES uring the life-time of his grandfather he had. led the 
S Sunga army against the Yavanas and defeatəd them on 
the Sindhu (in Central India) which probably formed the 
| i | ° boundary between the Sunga and Indo-Greek dominions. . 
s Vasumitra s successor is called Bhadraka in the Bhāga- 
š rev Purāņa, Ardraka and  Odruka in the Vishnu, 
S Andhraka in the Vāyu, and Antaka in the Matsya 
Purina. Mr. Jayaswal identifies him with Udāka men- 
tioned in a Pabhosā Inscription which runs thus: “ By 
Āsādhasena, the son of Gopali Vaihidari and maternal 
uncle of king Bahasatimitra, son of Gopāli, a cave was 
caused to be made in the tenth year of Udāka for the use 
of the Kassapiya Arhats” We learn from another 
Pabhosā Inscription that Asādhasena belonged to the 
- royal family of Adhichhatrā, the capital of North Pəñchšla, 
Mr. Jayaswal maintains that Odraka (Udāka) was the 
paramount Sunga sovereign, while the family of 
Āsādhasena was either gubernatorial or feudatory to the 
Magadha throne. Marshall (A Guide to Sanchi, D. LL; x.) 
E. onthe other hind identifies the fifth Sunga with king 
Kasiputra Bhüzabkadra mentioned ën a Garuda Pillar 
Inscription found in the old city of Vidisa, now Besnagar, 
« Mr. Jayaswal =e Bhāga-bhadra with Bhāga Sunga, 
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ie, Bhāgavata of the Purāņas. This theory has to be 
given up in view of the Canary of another Besnager 
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S AGNIMITRA's SUCCESSORS ` x 
installation of Mahārāja Bhagavata) which proves that 
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there was at Vidišā a king named Bhāgavata apart | from 


king Kāsiputra Bhāgabhadra. In the absence of clear 






evidence connecting Udaka with Vidisi it cannot be 


confidently asserted that he belonged to the house of | 


Agnimitra and Bhagavata, The view of Marshall, seems- 


to be more probable. 
- It appears that the successors of Agnimitra at Vidiss 
cultivated friendly relations with the Greek sovereigns of 


he Panjab. The policy of the Bactrian Greeks in this. 


respect resembled that of their Seleukidan predecessors. —— 
Seleukos, we know, first tried to conquer the Magadha 
„Empire, but being frustrated in his attempts thought it. 


prudent to  moke friends with the  Mauryas. The 
Baetrians, too, after the reverses thev sustained at the 
hands of Pushyamitra's general, apparently gave up, for a 
time at least, their hostile attitude towards the Sungas. 
We learn from the Besnagar Inscription of the reign of 
Bhāgabhadra that Heliodora, the son of Diya (Dion) a 
native of Taxila came as an Ambassador from Mahārāja 
Amtalikita (Antialkidas) to Rajan Kāsiputra Bhagabhadra 
the Saviour (Trātāra), who was prosperinz in the fourteenth 
year of his reign. The ambassador, tho"gh a Greek, 
professed the Bhāgavata religion and set up a Garudadhvaja 
in honour of Vasudeva, the god of gods. He was 
apparently well-versed in the Mahabharata!” which he 
might have heard recited in his native city of Taxila. 
Nothing in particular is known regarding the 
three immediate successors of Bhadraka. The ninth 
king Bhigavata Wad a long reign which extended over 
82 years. Prof. Bhandarkar identifies him with the 
Maharaja Bhāgavata mentioned Bie of the Besnagar 


' The three immortal precepte (dama, chūga, apraidi), mentionod in the 
second part of Heliodora's inscription, occur in the Mahabharata (X1 7,28 - Daruna 
tyāgo' pramūdūšeha te travo Brahmano hnyāh). Cf also Gitī, XVI. 1.2 
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In: seri Hp ptio: ons ^ n lentioned ' above. POTE successor 
Dev: bhü i or Devabhümi- was a young and dissolute 
pr °. a, “The Purāņas state that he was overthrown 
| after a reign of 10 years by his Amātya Vasudeva. 
kB Bāņa in his Harshacharita says that the over-libidinous 
E Š unga „was bereft of his life by his Amātya 
Vasudeva with the help of a daughter of Devabhūti's 
. Slave woman (Dāsi) disguised as his queen. Bāņa's 
statement does not necessarily imply that Devabhūti was 
2 identical with the murdered Šunga. His statement may 
be construed to mean that Vasudeva entered into a 
= Conspiracy with the emissaries of Devabhüti to bring 
— about the downfall of the reigning Šunga (Bhāgavata), 
= and to raise Devabhüti to the throne. But in view of the 
-= unanimous testimony of the Puranas this interpretation of 
the statement of Bana cannot be upheld. 

The Sunga power was not altogether extinguished 
after the tragic end of Devabhüti. It probably survived 
in Central India (cf. Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 49) 
till the rise of the Andhrabhrityas or Sātavāhanas who 
"swept away the remains of the Sunga power” and 
probably appointed Sisunandi (ibid, p. 49) to govern the 
Vidisà rezion. Sisunandi's younger brother had a grand- 
son (dauhitra) named Sisuka who became the ruler of 
E Purikā. Curiously enough Sisuka is also the Puranic 

name of the first king of the Andbrabbritya dynasty. It 

is not improbable that the two Sisukas were identical, and 
that after overthrowing the Sungas, Sisuka  (Simuka 
EL. of the Inseriptions) annexed Purikā pul placed Vidisa 
"4 under "his maternal relations. - 








THE FALL OF THE MAGADHAN AND 
INDO-GREEK POWERS. 


1. Tur KANVAS AND THE LATER ŠUNGAS. 


Vasudeva at whose instance the “overlibidinous 


Šunga ” was “reft of his life” founded about 73 B.C. a_ 


new line of kings known as the Kāņva or Kāņvāyana 
dynasty. The Purāņas give the following account of this 
family. “ He (Vasudeva), the Kāņvāyana, will be king | 
9 years. His son Bhūmimitra will reign 14 years. His 
son Narayana will reign 12 years. His son Susarman will 
reign 10 years. These are remembered as the Sungabhritya 
Kāņvāyana kings. These four Kāņva Brāhmaņas will 
enjoy the earth. They will be righteous. In succession 
to them the earth will pass to the Andhras. ” Bhūmimitra 
seems to be identical with the king of that name known 
from coins. 

The chronology of the Kanva dynasty is a matter of 
controversy. In his Early History of the Deccan, Sir R. 
G. Bhandarkar observes “the founder of the 
Andhrabhrityas is said to have uprooted not only the 
Kāņvas, but ‘whatever was left of the power of the 
Sungas. And the Kanvas are pointedly spoken of as 
Suügabhrityas or servants of the Šungas. It therefore 
appears likely that when the princes of the Sunza family 
became weak, the Kāņvas usurped the whole power and 
"ruled like the Peshwas in modern times, not uprooting 
the dynasty of their masters but- reducing them to the 
character of nominal sovereigns. “Thus then these 
dynasties reigned contemporaneously, and hence the 112 
ai Aare ah tradition assigns to the Sungas include the 45 


< aat to the Kāņvas.” * 
$28 
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` No ās. to evidence only proves s that certain 
inces belonging to the Sunga ions continued to rule 
T the Andhrabhritya conquest and were the con- 
Tot im mporaries of the Kàünvas. But there is nothing to show 
that these rois fuineants of the Sunga stock were identical 
with any of the ten Sunga kings mentioned by name in 
the Purāņic lists who reigned 112 years. On the contrary 
| z he distinet testimony of the Purāņas that Devabhūti the 
` tenth and last Sunga of the Puranic lists was. the person 
slain by Vasudeva the first Kāņva, probably shows 
that the rois faineants, who ruled contemporaneously 
with Vasudeva and his successors, were later than 
Devabhūti and were not considered to be important enough 
to be mentioned by name. Consequently the 112 years 
that tradition assigns to the ten Sunga kings from 
Pushyamitra to Devabhūti do not include the 45 assigned 
to the Kāņvas. It is therefore not unreasonable to accept 
Dr. Smith's date B. C. 73-28 for the Kāņva dynasty. 
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II. Tue SATAVAHANAS AND THE CHETAS. 


While the Šungas and Kāņvas were engaged in their 
petty feuds, new powers were rising in trans-Vindhyan 
India. These were the Sātavāhana or Andhrabhritya 
kingdom of Dakshinapatha and the Cheta kingdom of 
Kalinza. | 

The founder of the Sātavāhana or Andhrabhritya 
"dynasty was Simuka whose name is misspelt as Sisuka, 

Ç Sindhuka and Sipraka in the Purāņas. The Purāņas 
= Tetate that the Andhra Simuka will assail the Kāņvāyanas 
$ š “and SuSarman, and destroy the remainsof the Sungas' power 
f and will obtain this earth. If this statement be true then | 
it cannot be denied that Simuka flourished in the first | 
century B. C. Dr Smith and many other scholars | however 
pe EUM of the “Purana as.” They 
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attach more importance to a statement found in certain 


Puranas Dul not in all, that the Andhras ruled for four 
“centuries and a half. Accordingly they place Simuka in the 


“third century B. C. and say that the dynasty came to an. 


end in the third century A. D. 

A discussion of Simuka's date involves the consideration 
of the following questions :— 

1. What is the age of the script of the Nanaghat record 
of Nayanikà, daughter-in law of Simuka ? 

|2. What is the actual date of Khāravela's Hāthigumphā 
Inscription which refers to a Satakarni who was apparently 
a suecessor Of Simuka ? 

3. What is the exoct number of Andhrabhritya kings 
and what is the duration of their rule ? 

As to. the first point we should note that according to 
Prof. Chanda the inscription of Nayanika is later than 
the Besnagar Inscription of Bhagavata the penultimate 
king of the Early Sunga dynasty ( MASI. No. 1, pp. 14-15.) 
Consequently Simuka may be placed in the Kanva period 
i.e. in the first century B. C.—a date which accords with 
Puranic evidence. | 

As to the second point Mr: R. D. Banerji gives «ood 
grounds for believing that the expression ‘Ti-vasa-sata 
occurring in the passage ** Pamchame cha dāni vase Namda- 
raja ti-vasa-sata ........." of the Hathigumpba Inscription 
means not 103 but 500 (JBORS. 1917, 195-197.). This is 
also the view of Mr. Jayaswal and Prof. Chanda.* If 


* In his fifth year Khüravela extended an aqueduct that had not been uscd for 
tivasasata sinco Nandarüja. If "tivasasata " is taken to mean 163, Khüravela's 
accession must be placed 103—5- 98 years after Nandarüja. His elevation to the 
position of Yuvarája took place 9 years before that i.e. Am. SQ years after Nandarūja 
(i.e. not later than 323 B.C. —59—234 B.C.) Kharavelw's father must bave been on 
the throne nt that time, and he wam preceded by Ara father. Bot we learn 
from ktoka'a inscriptions that Kalinga was actanily gover ned at that time by 
Kā a Mau? : amare under the suzerainty of Ašoka himself. ‘Therefore tivasnšatu glem lih 


be ta K, ie te mena aon and not 103. 
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ES different traditions. As to the first the Matsya | 
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1t Hem sa -sat: ja means 3 Een. 1d and 1 die contemporary 
ātakarņi must have flourished 300 years after Nandarāja, 


25 or about 23 B. C. This agrees with the Purāņic 





i ToS P ayidonos which makes Satakarni’s father a contemporary 


Of the last Kāņva king Susarman (38-28 B. C.) 

We now come to the third point viz. the determination 
of the exact number of Satavahana kings, and the duration 
of their rule. 

Regarding each of these matters we have got two 
urana 


- 





Says :— a is 
* Ekónavirmsatirhyete Andhra bhokshyanti vai mahim,” 
but it gives thirty names. | 
The Vàyu Puràna with the exception of the 'M' 
2 m says— 

F Ityete vai nripās trimsad Andhrā bhokshyanti ye 
Bhahim, " but most ofthe Vàyu manuscripts name only 
seventeen, eighteen, or nineteen kings. 

As to the duration of the Andhra rule several Matsya 
manuscripts say— 

. Tesham varsha satāni syus chatvarishashtir eva cha. 
Another Matsya manuscript puts it slightly differently. 
Dvādašādhikam etesharn ràjyam satachatushtays m. 
While a Vāyu p: asago, gives altogether a di rent 


` 
- tradition : 





Andhrà bhokshyanti vasudhüm Sate dvo s cha satarn 
cha vai. WAT | 

Obviously according to one tradition there were about 
= nineteen kings who probably ruled for 300 years as the 
- Vayu says, while according to another tradition th 
were thirty kings the lengths of whose reigns covei 
n period of more than 400 years. In the opinion of 
Sir R. G. Bhandarkar the longer list e» e 
names of princes belonging | to all the  branc 
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the Andhrabhritya > dynasty, and that the longer saka De 


represents the total duration of £he reigns of all the 





princes belonging to the several branches. The period 


of 300 years, and the seventeen, eighteen or nineteen 
names given in the Vāyu Purāņa, and hinted at in the 
Matsya, refer to the main branch. That there was at 
least one line of Satakarnis distinct from the main branch 
is admitted by all. Inscriptions in Aparanta, in Kanara 


and in the north of Mysore testify to the existence of a -— ; 


family of Satakarnis who ruled over Kuntala (the Kanarese 


districts) before the Kadambas. The Matsya list includes . 


at least two kings of this line named Skandasvāti and 
Kuníala Sātakarņi, but tbe Vayu list does not. Skanda- 


nāga-Sātaka actually appears as the name of a prince of 


- 


the Kanarese line of Satakarnis in a Kanheri inscription. 
(Rapson, Andhra Coins, liii. As to Kuntala Satakarni, 
the commentary on Vātsyāyana's Kāmasūtra tak “the 
word Kuntala in the name Kuntala Satakarni Sātavāhana 
to mean * Kuntalavishaye jātatvāt tatsamakhyah.” Itis 
therefore fair to conclude that the Matsya Purana which 
wmentions 30 Sātavāhana kings includes not only the main 
branch but also the Kunfala line. On the other hand 
the Vayu Purana omits the Šātakarņis of Kuntala and 
mentions only about 19 kings who presumably belonged 
to the main line and ruled for 300 years. If the main 
line of. āhana kings consisted only of about nineteen 
princes, and if the duration of their rule be three centuries, 
there is no difficulty in accepting the Purāņic statement 
that Simuka flourished in the first century B.C. and that 
his dynasty came to an end in the third century A.D. 
‘The Kuntala line lasted longer and did not come to an 
end before the fourth or fifth century A.D., when it was 
supplanted by the Kadambas. Thus the total duration of 
the rule of both the branches of Satakarnis is really more 
tha: | 400 years. The kings of the Kuntala line are 
| "F 
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LI d Māt placed ugs Santis and his successors. 
But we e have other instances of the inversion of the order 
d m aei in the Puranas (see pp. 52, 58 ante). 
EL Regarding the original home of the Satavahana 
family there is also a good deal of controversy. Some 
scholars think that the Sātavāhanas were not Andhras 
3 but merely  Andhrabhrityas of . Kanarese origin. 
In the Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XIV (1917) Dr. 
> Sukthankar edited an TosoripHon of Siri-Pulumāvi “ king 
of the Sātavāhanas ” which mentions a place called 
p Sātavāhani-hāra. The place occurs also in the Hira- 
— Hadagalli copper-plate inscription of the Pallava king 
Sivaskandavarman in the slightly altered form ot 
M Satahani-rattha. Dr. Sukthankar suggests that the terri- 
torial division Sātavahani-Sātāhani must have comprised 
Ea d portion of the modern Bellary district, and that 
it was the original home of the Sātavāhana family. 
Other indications point to the territory immediately 
south of the Madhyadesa as the original home of the 
Satavahana-Satakarnis. The Vinaya Texts (S.B.E., XVII, 
38) mention a town called “ Setakannika " which lay on 
the southern frontier of the Majjhimadeša. It is signi- 
ficant that the earliest records of the Satakarnis are found 
in the Northern Deccan and Central India. The name 
Andhra probably came to be applied to the kings in 
later times when they lost their northern and western 
possessions and became a purely Andhra power governing 
the territory at the mouth of the river Krishna. 

_ ‘There is reason to believe that the Andhrabhritya or 
Sātavāhana kings were Brāhmaņas with a little admixture 
of Naga blood. The Dvātrirnšatputtalikā represents 
Šālivāhana as of mixed Brahmana and Naga origin. The 
Nāga connection is suggested by names like Skandanāga- 
‘Sataka, while the claim to the rank of Brahmana is 
actually put forward in an inscription. In the Nāsik 
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prašasti of Gautamiputra Satakarni the king is called ma* 
Bamhana," i.e, the unique Brahmana. Some scholars, — 
however, are inclined to take Bamhana to mean merelya — — 
Brahmanical Hindu, but this interpretation cannot be ` 


accepted in view of the fact that Gautamiputra is also 


called * Khatiya-dapa-màna-madana," i.e., the destroyer of 


the pride and conceit of the Kshatriyas. The expression 
* Ekabamhana” when read along with the passage 
* Khatiya-dapa-màna-madana " leaves no room for doubt 
that Gautamiputra of the Sātavāhana family claimed to 
we a Brahmana like Parašurāma, Asa matter of fact in 
the prašasti the king is described as ** the unique Brāh- 
mana in prowess equal to Rama.” 

According to the Purāņas Simuka gave the final coup 
de grace to the Sunga-Kāņva power. He was succeeded 
by his brother Krishna. "This king has been identified 
with Kanha * Rājā of the Sādavāhanakula ” men ioned 
in a Nasik inscription. The inscription tells us that a 
certain cave was caused to be made by an inhabitant of 
Nàsik in the time of King Kanha. 

Kanha-Krishna was succeeded according to the Purāņas 
by Satakarni. This Satakarni has been inentified with 

(1) King Satakarni Dakshinapatha-pati, son of Simuka 
Sātavāhana mentioned in the Nānāghat Inscription of 
Nayanikā. 

(2) Sātakarņi lord of the west who was defied by 
Khāravela, king of Kalinga. 

(3) Rājan Šri Satakarni of a Sanchi Inscription and 

(4) The elder Šaraganus mentioned in the Periplus. 

The first identification is accepted bv all scholars. 
The second identification is also probable because the 
Purāņas place Satakarni the suecessor of Krishna, after 
the Kanvas, ie, in the first century B.C., while the 
Hāthigumphā Inscription places Khāravela 300 years 
after Nanda-raja, i.e., in the first century B.C. 
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Mar ball objects to the third identification on the 
Sk sep that Sri Sātakarņi who is mentioned in the 


| E E? lānāghat and Hāthigumphā Inscriptions reigned in the 
b) E middle of the second century B.C.; his dominions there- 


. fore could not have included Eastern Malwa (the Sāūchi. 
region) which in the second century B.C., was ruled by 
"the Sungas and not by the Andhras (A Guide to Sāūchi 


3 (p 13). But we have seen that the date of the Hāthi- 


gumphā Inscription is the first century B.C. (300 years 
after Nanda-rāja). Moreover the Puranas place the 
kings mentioned in the Nānāghat Inscription not earlier 
than the Kanvas, i.e. the first century B.C. The identi- 
fication of the successor of Krishna of the SŠātavāhana 
family with Sátakarni of the Saüchi Inscription, therefore, 
does not conflict with what is known of the history of 
Eastern. Mālwa in the second century B.C. Lastly, it 
would be natural for the first Satakarni to be styled simply 
Satakarni or the elder Satakarni (Saraganus, from a Prākrit 
form like Sadaganna) while it would be equally natural for 
the later Satakarnis to be distinguished from him by the 
addition of a geographical designation like Kuntala, or a 
metronymic like Gautamiputra or Vāsishthiputra. 

| We learn from the Nānāghāt Inscription that Sata- 
"karni, son of Simuka, was the sovereign of the whole of 
Dakshiņāpatha. He conquered Eastern Malwa and 
performed the Asvamedha sacrifice. The conquest of 
Eastern Malwa is proved by the Sāūchi Inscription which 
records the gift of a certain Anarnda, the son of Vasithi, 
the foreman of the artisans of Rajan Siri-Satakani. 
Satakarni seems to have been the first prince to raise the 
Sātavāhanas to the position of paramount sovereigns of 


Trans-Vindhyan India. Thus arose the first great 


empire in the Godavari valley which rivalled in extent 








and power the Sunga empire in the Ganges valley and , 
the Greek empire in the Land of the Five Rivers. — 
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After the death of Satakarni his wife Nayanika or 
Nūgaņikā daughter of the Mahārathi Tranakayiro Kala- 


laya, the scion of the Angiya family, was proclaimed 


regent during the minority of the princes Vedisri and 
Sakti-Sri (Sati-Srimat) or Haku-Sri. 

The Sātavāhanas were not the only enemies of 
Magadha in the first century B.C. We learn from the 
Hathigumpha Inscription that when Satakarni was ruling 
in the west, Khàravela of Kalinga carried his arms to 
Northern India and humbled the king of Rajagriha. 

Kharavela belonged to the Cheta dynasty. Prof. 
Chanda points out that Cheta princes are mentioned in the 
Vessantara Jātaka (No. 547). The Milindapanho contains 
a statement which seems to indicate that the Chetas were 
connected with the Chetis or Chedis. The particulars given 
in that work regarding the Cheta king Sura Parichara 
agree with what we know about the Chedi king Uparichara 
(Rhys Davids, Milinda, p 287; Mbh. I. 63. 14). 

Very little is known regarding the history of Kalinga 
from the death of Asoka to the rise of the Cheta dynasty 
in the first century B.C., (three hundred years after the 
Nandas). The names of the first two kings of the Cheta 
line are not given in the Hāthigumphā inscription. Lūders 


Ins. No. 1347 mentions a king named Vakradeva. But we 


do not know whether he was a predecessor or successor of 
Khāravela. During the rule of the second king, who must 
have reigned for at least 9 years, Khāravela occupied the 
position of Yuvarāja. When he had completed his 24th 
vear, he was anointed Maharaja of Kalinga.' In the first 
year of his reign he repaired the gates and ramparts of 
his capital, Kalinganagara. In the next year, without 
taking head of Satakarni, hesent a large army to the west 
and took the city of Masika (?) with the help of the 
` Khüravela's chief qñoon was the daughter of a prince named Lūlaka the great 
grandson of Hathisimhn. 
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| Kusa: in Kuš kde followed up his — success by further 
ES pe rat ons in the west and, in his fourth year, compelled 
‘the Rathikas and Bhojakas to do him homage. In the 
teh. h pom he had an aqueduct that had not been 

used for 300 years since Nandarāja conducted into his 
E. A capital. 
 Emboldened by his successes in the Deccan V the 
| Ez Kalinga king turned his attention to the North. In the 
. eighth year he harassed the king of Rājagriha so that he 
fled to Mathurā. If Mr. Jayaswal is right in identifying 
this king with Brihaspatimitra, then king Brihaspati must- 
n have ruled over Magadha after the Künva dynasty. 
: Udāka of the Pabhosā Inscription who came later than 
Brihaspatimitra cannot, in that case, be identified with 
the fifth Sunga king who must be identified with 
Bhàgabhadra. 

The attack on Nothern India was repeated in the tenth 
and twelth years. In the tenth year the Kalinga king 
"m organised a grand expedition against Bhūāratavarsha, 
| perhaps identical with the valley of the Jumna, the ‘scene 

of the exploits of Bharata Dauhsanti and his descendants, 
where the king of Rājagriha had fled for shelter. He 
could not achieve any great success in that region. 

He simply claims to have harassed the kings of 

Uttarāpatha and  watered his elephants in the Gangā. 
But in Magadha he was more successful; the repeated 
blows certainly * struck terror into the Magadhas, ” and 
compelled the Magadha king (Brihaspatimitra ?) to bow 
at his £eet. Having subjugated Magadha, the invader 
f once more turned his attention to southern India and 
= made his power felt even by the King of the Pandya 
d country. In the thirteenth year Khāravela erected pillars 
4 on the Kumāri Hill in the vicinity of the dwelling of the 
= 
k — —  Arhats, 
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THE END OR C GREEK RULE 


III. Tur END cr GREEK RULE IN Nonrii- WEST INDIA. 


While the Magadhan monarchy was falling before the 
onslaughts of the Sātavāhanas and the Chetas, the Greek 
power in the North-West was aiso hastening towards 
dissolution. We have already referred to the feuds of 
Demetrios and Eukratides. The dissensions of these two 
princes led to a double succession, one derived from 
Demetrios holding Šākala (Sialkot) with a considerable 
portion of the Indian interior, the other derived from 
Eukratides holding Takshašilā, the Kabul valley and 
Bactria. According to Gardner and Rapson, Apollodotos, 
Pantaleon, Agathokles, Agathokleia, the Stratos and 
Menander belonged to the house of Euthydemos and 
Demetrios. Most of these sovereigns used the same 
coin-types, specially the figure of the goddess Athene 
burling the thunderbolt, which is characteristie of the 
Euthydemian line. Pantaleon and Agathocles strike coins 
with almost identical types. They both adopt the metal 
nickel for their coins, and they alone use in their legends 
the Brāhmi alphabet. They seem, therefore, to have been 
closely connected probably as brothers. It is not 
improbable that Agathoklcia was their sister. Agathokles 
issued a series of coins in commemoration of Alexander, 
Antiochos Nikator (Antiochos III Mezas according to 
Malala), Diodotos, and Euthydemos. 

A pollodotos, the Stratos and Menandar use the Athene 
type of coins. Apollodotos and Menander are mentioned 
together in literature. The author of the Periplus* of the 
Erythraean Sea says that “to the present day ancient 
drachmae are current in Barygaza bearing inseriptions in 
Greek letters, and the devices of those 1 who réigned after 
Alexander, Apollodotos and Menander." Again, in the 


N E Dancing girl iu oriental costume nccordiug to Whitehead ; Mayá, m ther of 
the Buddha, in the nativity scene accor ding to Foucher (JRAS., 1919, p. 90) 
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le of th Eu book of Īdatin's work, Menander 
anc y Sollodotoa are mentioned as Indian kings (Rhys 
Davids, - Milinda, p. xix). It appears from the Milindapaūho 
th at the capital of the dynasty to which Menander 
Eois gd was Sakala or Sāgala.' We learn from Ptolemy 
the geographer that the city had another name Euthymedia 
_ (Euthydemia P) a designation which was probably derived 
P som the Euthydemian line. 
To the family of Eukratides belonged Heliokles and 
probably Lysias and Antialkidas who ruled conjointly. <A 
common type of Antialkidas is the Pilei of the Dioscuri, 
which seems to connect him with Eukratides ; his portrait 
according to Gardner resembles that of Heliokles. It is 
not improbable that he was an immediate successor of 
Heliokles. (Gardner, Catalogue of Indian Coins in the 
British Museum, p. xxxiv). A Besnazar Inscription makes 
him a contemporary of Küsiputra Bhāgabhadra of Vidisa 
who probably ruled in the third quarter of the second 
century B.C. (sometime after Agnimitra). The capital of 
3 Antialkidas was probably at Takshašilā or Taxila, the 
i place whence his ambassador Heliodoros went to the 
kingdom of Bhāgabhadra. 

The Greek power must have been greatly weakened 
by the feuds of the rival lines of Demetrios and 
Eukratides. The evils of internal dissension were 
aggravated by foreign inroads. We learn from Strabo 
(H. & F.'s Ed. vol. II, pp. 251-258) that the Parthians 
deprived Eukratides by force of arms of a part of 

e Bactri tih, which embraced the satrapies of Aspionus and 
Turiva. ‘There is reason to believe that the Parthian 
king Mithridates I penetrated even into India. Orosius, 
a»Roman historian who- flourished about 400 A.D. makes 
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' U Atthi Yonakinam n3nüpuntabhedanam Sāgalannāma nagaram.' * Jambudipe 
~ Sāgala nagare Milindo nima Rājā ahosi." “ Atthi kho Nágasena Sēgulnā nāma . 
| , tattha Milindo nūmā Rūjā rajjam Kāreti, '* q 
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THE END OF GREEK RULE - 
a definite statement to the effect that Mithridates or 


Mithradates subdued the natives between the Hydaspes 
and the Indus. His conquest thus drove a wedge bet- | 
ween the kingdom of Eukratides and that of his rival of the ` 


house of Euthydemos. 

The causes of the final downfall of the Bactrian Greeks 
are thus stated by Justin: “the Bactrians harassed by 
Vy various wars lost not only their dominions but their liberty ; 
for having suffered from contentions with the Sogdians, 
the Drangians and the Indians they were at last overcome 
as if exhausted by the weaker Parthians.” 

The Sogdians were the people of the region now 
known as Samarkand and Bukhara. They were separated 
from Bactriana by the Oxus. By the term Sogdian Justin 
probably refers not only to the Sogdiani proper but also to 
the well-known tribes who, according to Strabo (H. and 
F’s Ed. vol. II pp. 245-246) deprived the Greeks of 
Bactriana, viz., the Asii, Pasiani, Tochari, Sacarauli and the 
Sacae or Sakas. The story of the Saka occupation of the 
Indo-Greek possessions will be told in the next chapter. 
The Latin historian Pompeius Trogus describes how 
Diodotos had to fight Scythian tribes, the Sarancae and 
Asiani, who finally conquered Sogdiana and  Bactria. 
The occupation of Sogdiana probably entitled them to the 
designation Sogdian used by Justin. Sten Konow 
( Modern Review, 1921, April, p. 461) suggests the identi- 
fication of the Tochari of the Classical writers with the Ta- 
hia of the Chinese historians. He further identifies the 
Asii, Asioi or Asiani with the Yue-chi. We are inclined 
to identify the Tochari with the Tukhāras who formed 
an important element of the Bactrian population in the 
time of Ptolemy and are described by that author as a 
great people (Ind. Ant., 1881, pp. 395-396,) They are 
apparently *' the warlike nation of the Bactrians " of the 
time of the Periplus. 
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ms referred | to by T Justin inhabited the 
ty een EAr Gelai and Arachosia, including 
ovince now called Sistan ( Sakasthana). Numismatic 


A iu ridence indicates that a Drangian family, viz., the dynasty 
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S of Vonones supplanted Greek rule in a considerable part 

| of Afghanistan specially in Arachosia, Vonones is a 
Parthian name. Hence some scholars call his dynasty a 
Parthian family. But names are not sure proofs of 
y | A nationality. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar calls the dynasty Saka." 
The best name for the family would be Drangian, 
because their home territory was Drangiana. On coins 


E M: 


-  Vonones is associated with two princes, viz: 
: i. Spalahora who is called Mahārājabhrātā. 
T. ii. Spalagadama, son of Spalahora. «t. 


There is one coin which Thomas and Cunningham 
attributed to Vonones and Azes I. But the coin really 
belongs to Maues ( Whitehead, Catalogue of Coins in the 
Panjab Museum, p. 93.) "There isa silver coin of a prince 
named Spalirises which bears on the obverse the legend 
Basileus Adelphoy Spalirisoy, and on the reverse ** Maha- 
raja Bhraha Dhramiasa Spalarishisa, " i. e., Spalirises the 
á Just, brother of the king. This king has been identified 
with Vonones. Vonones thus wasa supreme ruler, and 
he appointed his brothers Spalirises and Spalahora viceroys 
to govern the provinces conquered by him, and after the 
death of the latter, conferred the viceroyalty on his nephew 
Spalagadama. Vonones was succeeded as supreme ruler 
by his brother Spalirises. The coins of Spalirises present 
two varieties, viz : 

1. Coins which bear his name alone in both the legends ; 
2. Coins on which his name occurs on the obverse in 
Greek legend, and those of Azes on the reverse in the 
haroshthī legend. The second variety proves that 










* Isidore of Charax (JRAS, 1915, p. 881) refers to Sigal in Sacastene as the reai- 
dence of a Saka king. | 






THE END OF GREEK RULE 





Spalirises had a colleague named Azes who governed a 


territory where the prevailing script was Kharoshthi. "This — 


Azes has been identified with king Azes of the Pañjāb 
about whom we shall speak in the next chapter. | 

As regards the Indian enemies of the Bactrian Greeks 
we need only refer to the Sungas who are represented in 
Kalidasa’s Malavikignimitram as coming into conflict 
with the Yavanas. Inthe Nasik prasasti of Gautamiputra 
Satakarni the king is said to have defeated the Yavanas. 

''he final destruction of Greek rule was, as Justin says, 
the work of the Parthians. Marshall tells us ( A Guide to 
Taxila p. 14) that the last surviving Greek principality, 
that of Hermaios in the Kābul valley, was overthrown by 
the Parthisliking Gondophernes. The Chinese historian 
Fan-yealso refers to the Parthian occupation of Kabul (Jour- 
nal of the Department of Letters, Calcutta University, vol. 
I p. 81): * Wheneverany ofthe three kingdoms of Tien Tch- 
ou, Ki-pinor Ngansi became bowerful, it brought K Kābul into 
subjection. When it grew weak it lost Kābul.. .. Later, 
Kābul fell under the rule of Parthia." 
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' SCYTHIAN RULE IN NORTHERN INDIA. 


1. THE Saxas. 


- 


Im the first century B. C. Greek rule in Gandhāra 
was supplanted by that of the Šakas. The history of the 


First Han Dynasty states “formerly when the Hiung-nu 


conquered the Ta-Yue-tchi the latter emigrated to the 
west, and subjugated the Ta-hia; whereupon the Sai- 
wang went to the south, and ruled over Kipin” (JRAS., 
1903, p. 22; Modern Review, April, 1921, p. 7161). Sten 
Konow points out that the Sai-wang are the same people 
whieh are known in Indian tradition under the designa- 
tion Sakamurunda, Murunda being a later form of a Saka 
word which has #ñhe same meaning as Chinese wang, 
master, lord. In Indian inscriptions and coins it has 
frequently been translated with the Indian word Svāmin. 
The Chinese Emperor (uenti (B. C. 48-33) refused 
to take any notice of an insult offered to his envoy by 
In-mo-fu, the king of Kipin, and the Emperor Chinz-ti 
(B. C. 32-7) declined to acknowledge an embassy sent 





from Kipin (JRAS, 1903, p. 29). 


S. Lévi identifies Kipin with Kasmir. But his view 
has been ably controverted by Sten Konow (Ep. Ind., 
XIV, p. 291) who accepts Chavannes' identification with 
Kapisa (the country drained by the northern tributaries of 
the river Kabul, ibid, p. 290; cf. Watters, Yuan Chwang, 
Vol. I, 259-260). Gandhāra was the eastern part of Kipin. 
A passage of Hemachandrā”s Abhidhāna-Chintāmani 
stems to suggest that the capital of the Sai-wang (Saka- 
Murundas) was Lampaka or  Laghman (Lampākāstu 
Murandah me Sten Konow says that the Sai, 
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ie, the Sakas, passed Hientu, i.e, the gorge west of 
Skardu on their way to Kipin (p. 291). Though “the ` | 
Sakas wrested Kipin (Kàpisa-Gandhàra) from the hands — 
of the Greeks they could not permanently subjugate Kabul 2k 
(Journal of the Department of Letters, Vol. I, p. 81), ' 
where the Greeks maintained a precarious existence. They 
were more suecessful in India. Inscriptions at Mathurā 
and Nasik prove that the Sakas extended their sway as far 
as the Jumna in the east and the Godāvari in the south. 

No connected or detailed account of the Saka kings ` 
of Kipin is possible. Sakas are mentioned along with the OO 
Yavanas in the Rāmāyaņa (I. 54. 22; IV. 43. 12), the 2 š 
Mahabharata : (II. 32. 17) the Manusarnhita (X. 44), E. 
and the Mahibhashya (Ind. Ant. 1875, 244). The Hari- 
vamsa (Chap. 14.16) informs us that they shaved one half " 
of their heads, and the Jaina work Kālakāchāryaka- = 
thānaka states that their Kings were called Sāhi. (Z. D. 
M. G., 34, p. 202). 

The Sakas are also mentioned in the Prasastis of 
Gautamiputra Satakarni and Samudra Gupta. Their 
empire “Sakasthana” is probably mentioned in the 
Mathurā Lion Capital Inscription. "The passage contain- 
ing the word Šakasthāna runs thus:— 

Sarvasa Sakastanasa puyae 

Cunningham interpreted the passage as meaning “ for 
the merit of the people of Sakastan." Dr. Fleet however 
maintained that * there are no real grounds for thinking 
that the Sakas ever figured as invaders of any part of 
northern India above Kāthiāwād and the western and 
southern parts of the térritory now known as Malwa.” 
He took Sarva to be a proper name and translated the 
inscriptional passage referred to above as “a gift of Sarva 
in honour of his home.” . 

Fleet's objection is ineffective, Chinese evidence 
clearly establishes the presence of Sakas in Kipin, /.e., 
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pisa-G: ES anara. As SERM: the E AB, of the tribe 
j , the site of the inseription, we should note 
B kaniaya Purana (Chapter 58) refers to a 
Sak: Wae in the Madhyadesa, Dr. Thomas (Ep. 
In ite IX, pp. 198 ff.) points out that the epigraphs on the 
Lion Capital exhibit a mixture of Šaka and Persian 
nomenclature. The name Mevaki, for instance, which 
==  eceurs in the inscriptions is a variant of the Scythian 
E name Mauakes (cf. Maues, Moga, and Mavaces the com- 
eae . mander.of the Sakas who went to the aid of Darius 
n" Codomannus, Chinnock, Arrian, p. 142). The termination 
"us" in Komusa and Samuso seems to be Scythic. Dr. 
Thomas further points out that there is no diffieulty in 
the expression of honour to the “whole realm of the 
Sakas” since we find in the Wardak, Sue Vihar and other 
inscriptions even more comprehensive expressions, e.g., 
Sarva sattvanam—of all living creatures. As regards 
Fleet's renderings **svaka " and *sakatthana ” one's own 
place, Dr. 'Thomas says that it does not seem natural to 
inscribe on the stone honour to somebody’s own 
home. A püjà addressed to a country is unusual, but 
inscription G of the Lion Capital contains a similar 
pūjā addressed to the chief representatives of the 
Saka dominion. 

Sakasthana, doubtless, included the district of Scythia 
mentioned in the Periplus, * from which flows down the 
river Sinthus, the greatest of all the rivers that flow into 
the Erythrean Sea.” The metropolis of “ Scythia” in 
the time of the Periplus was Minnagara; and its market- 
town was Barbaricum on the sešshore. 

Princes bearing Saka names are mentioned in several 
inscriptions discovered in 'Taxila, Mathurā and western 
India. According to Dr. Thomas “ whatever Saka dynas- 
ties may have existed in the Paūjāb or India reached 
India neither through Afghanistan nor through Kasmir 
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THE SAKAS 


"but, as Cunningham contended, by way of Sind and the 


valley of the Indus” (JR AS, 1906, p. 216). This theory 


cannot be accepted in its entirety in view of the Chinese 
account of the Saka occupation of Kipin, and the fact 
that some of the Saka names hitherto discovered are 
those of the Northern Sakas who lived near the Sogdianoi 
(Ind. Ant., 1884, pp. 399-100), e.g., the-names—Maues, 
Moza (Taxila plate) and Mevaki (Mathura Lion Capital) 
are variants of the Saka name Mauakes. We learn from 
Arrian that a chief named Mauakes or Mavaces led the 
Sacians, a Scythian tribe belonging to tbe Seythians who 
dwelt in Asia, who lived outside the jurisdiction of the 
Persian governor of the Bactrians and the Sogdianians, 
but were in alliance with the Persian king. Kshaharāta 
or Khaharata, the family designation of a Satrapal house 
of Western and Southern India, is perhaps equivalent to 
Karatai the name of a Saka tribe of the North (Ind. Ant., 
1884, p. 400). 4 

The conquest of the Lower Indus valley and part 
of western India may, however, have been effected 
by the Sakas of western Sakasthana (Sistin) who are 
mentioned by Isidore of Charax. 'The name of the 
capitals of *'Seythia" (7.e,, Lower Indus valley) 


and of the Kingdom of Mambarus (Nambanus *) Inm. 


the time of the Periplus was Minnagara, and this was 
evidently derived from the city of Min in Šakasthāna 
mentioned by Isidore (JRAS, 1915, p. 830). Rapson 
points out that one of the most characteristic features in 
the names of the western Kshatrapas of Chashtana's line, 
riz." Daman” is fougd also in the name of a prince of 
the Drangianian house of Vonones. Lastly, the Kardamaka 
family from which the daughter of the Mahākshatrapa 
Rudra claimed descent, apparently derived its name from 
the Kardama river in Persia (Shamsastry’s trans. of 
Arthasastra, p. 861). 
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ns s, perhaps, Maues (identified with Moga of the 
Taxil la plate). He was a paramount sovereign (Maha- 
aya). His dominions included Taxila which was ruled 
p by a Satrapal family. 
E "The dates assigned to Maues by various scholars range 
from B. O. 135 to A. D. 154. His coins are found ordi- 
| AE aa in the Panjab, and chiefly in the western portion 
of the province of which Taxila was the ancient capital. 
'here can thus be no doubt that Maues was the king of 





place in the history of the Panjab before the Greek king 
| Antialkidas who was reigning at Taxila when king 
Bhāgabhadra was on the throne of Vidisā for fourteen 
years. The date of Bhāgabhadra is uncertain but he 
must be placed later than Agnimitra Sunga who ruled 
from B. C. 149-141. The fourteenth year of Bhāga- 
bhadra could not have fallen before 127 B.C. Conse- 
quently Antialkidas must have been ruling in the second 
half of the second century B. C., and his reign could not 
have ended before 127 B. C. .The Šaka occupation of 
Gandhāra must therefore be later than 127 B.C. All 
scholars except Fleet identify Maues with Maharaya 
Moga of the Sirsukh or Taxila plate dated in the 
year 78 of an unspecified era. The generally accepted 
view is that the era is of Šaka institution. As the era 
is used only in N. India and the border land it is permis- 
sible to conjecture that it marks the completion of the 
Saka occupation of those regions. We have already seen 
that this occupation could not hawe taken place before 127 
B. C. The era used in the Taxila plate could not 
therefore have originated before 127 B.C. The year 78 
of the era could not have fallen before B. C. 49. Conse- 
guently Maues-Moga cannot be placed before B. C. 49. 
He must be placed even later, because we learn from the 
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Gandhāra. Now it is impossible to find for Mauesa 
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Chinese records that In-mo-fu was in possession of Pi 
or Kapisa-Gandhàra about 48-33 B.C. Maues therefore will _ E 
have to be placed after 33 B. C. He cannot perhaps mā 
placed later than the middle of the first century A. D, 
because we learn from Apollonios and the author of the 
Periplus that about that time or a little later both Taxila | | k 
and Minnagara, the metropolis of Scythia or the Saka King- - A 
dom in the Indus valley, had passed into the hands of the — P 
Parthians. It seems therefore that Maues ruled after ga 
B. C., but before the closing years of the first century n 
A.D. It is not altogether improbable that he flourished — | 
in the year 22A. D. —the year 78 of the era commencing. i 
58 B. C., which afterwards came to be known as the. 44 
Malava-Vikrama era. But the matter must be regarded  — 
as not finally settled. 

Numismatists say that Maues was succeeded on the ° 
throne of the Paūjāb by Azes. The coins of Azes are  — 4 
very closely related to the issues of the Vonones family, | 
and the assumption has always been made that Azes, the 
king of the Paūjāb,is identical with Azes, the colleague of 
Spalirises. Some scholars think that Azes was the immediate 
successor, not of Maues, but of Spalirises, and that Maues 
came not only after Azes, better known as Azes I, but also 
after Azes II. Butthis theory cannot be accepted in view of 
the synchronism of Gondophernes and Azes II proved by 
the fact that Aspavarma served as Strategos under both 
the monarchs (Whitehead, Catalogue of Coins in the Pan- 
jab Museum, p. 150). As Gondophernes ruled in the year 
103 (cf. the Takht-i-Bahai Inscription), while Maues-Moga 
ruled in the year 78 (cf. the Taxila Plate of Patika), and 
as both these dates are referred by scholars to the same era, 
both Gondophernes and Azes II must be later than 
Maues-Moga. ‘There is no room for Maues-Moga between 
Azes I and Azes II, because we shall see presently that 
" the succession from Azes I to Azes II is clearly established 
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E. LETA evidence. Maues came either before Azes 
T^ 


Or after Azes II; but we have already seen that he could 


us ~ not have reigned after Azes II. He must therefore be 


placed IE iue T (Ee must have: been ruling in the 
Paūjāb when Vonones was ruling in Sistān. When 





Vonones was succeeded by Spalirises, Maues was succeeded 
by Azes I. We have already seen that Spalirises and Azes 
I issued joint coins. The relationship between the two 
monarchs is not known. They may have been related by 
blood, or they may have been mere allies like Hermaios 
and Kujula Kadphises (cf. Whitehead, p. 178, Marshall— 
Taxila, p. 16). 

King Azes I struck some coins bearing his own name 
in Greek on the obverse, and that of Azilises in Kharoshthi 
on the reverse. Then again we have another type of 
coins on which the name in Greek is Azilises, and in 
Kharoshthi is Aya or Azes. Dr. Bhandarkar and Smith 
postulate that these two joint types, when considered to- 
gether, prove that Azilises, before his accession to indepen- 
dent power, was the subordinate colleague of an Azes, and 
that an Azes similarly was subsequentlv the subordinate 
colleague of Azilises. "The two princes named Azes cannot 
be identical, and they must be distinguished as Azes I and 
Azes II. Whitehead however observes that the silver 
coins of Azilises are better executed and earlier in style 
than those of Azes. "The best didrachms of Azes compare 
unfavourably with the fine silver coins of Azilises with 
Zeus obverse and Dioskouri reverse, and with other rare 
silver types of Azilises. If Azilises preceded Azes, then 
following Dr. Smith we must have Azilises I and Azilises II, 
instead of Azes I and Azes IT. In conclusion Whitehead 
says that the differences in type and style between the 
abundant issues of Azes can be adequately explained by 
reasons of locality alone, operating through a long reign., 
Marshall however says that the stratification of coins at 
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Taxila clearly proves the correetness of Smith's theory, 
according to which Azes I was succeeded by Azilises, 
and Azilisés by Azes II.' 

Recent discoveries have unearthed the gold coin of a 
king named Athama. Whitehead has no hesitation in 
recognising him as a member of the dynasty of Azes and 
Azilises. His date fs however uncertain. 

Unlike the Indo-Greek princes, the Saka kings style 
themselves on their coins Basileus Basileon, corresponding 
to the Prākrit ou the reverse Mahārājasa Rājārājasa. "They 
also appropriate the epithet Mahatasa, corresponding to the 
Greek Megaloy, which we find on the coins of Greek kings. 
The title Rājarāja—king of kings—was not an empty boast. 
Moga had under him the Viceroys Liaka and Patika of 
Chhahara and Chukhsa near Taxila. Azes had under him 
at least two subordinate rulers, e.g., the Satrap Zeionises 
and the Strategos Aspavarma. The title Satrap or Kshat- 
rapa occurs in the Behistun Inscription in the form 
Kshatrapāvan which means protector of the kingdom 
(cf. Goptri). The word “ Strategos” means a general. 
It is obvious that the Seythians revived in North-western 
India the system of government by Satraps and military 
governors. Coins and Inscriptions prove the existence 
of several other Satrapal families besides those mentioned 
above. 

The North Indian Kshatrapas or Satraps may be 
divided into three main groups, viz.:— 

1. The Satraps of Kapisa, 
2. The Satraps of the Western Panjab, 
3. The Satraps of Mathura, 

Rapson tells us (Ancient India, p. 141) that an 

inscription affords the bare mention of a Satrap of Kapisa. 


i The coinā which Smith assigns to NGAOS il Are fon til ye ia rally neared gi "T 


surface than those of Azes 1 (J. R.A.S., 1914, 979). 
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The : a. jab 1 S t bel n red to ti three families, riz. :— 
) TI ie. «laa or Kusūluka family.—īt T 
f iaka and his son Patika, and governed the territories 
of | | hal ra and Chukhsa (Bühler, Ep. Ind., IV, p. 54). 
. According to Fleet there were two Patikas ( JRAS, 1907, 
"nam. p. 1035). But aceording to Marshall there was only one 
a 2 Viceroy of the name of Patika (JRAS, 1914, pp. 979 ff). 
x The Satrapal family of Kusūluka was intimately connected 
E with the Satraps of Mathura (ef. Inscription G on the 
(i mm Lion Capital). The coins of Liaka Kusūluka 
. show the transition of the district to which they belonged 
from the rule of the Greek house of Eukratides to the: 
Sakas (Rapson’s Ancient India, p. 154). We know from 
"the Taxila or Sirsukh plate, dated in the year 78,that 
coe was a Satrap of the great king Moga. . 

(b) Manigul or Manoagula and his son Zeionises or 
Jihonia.—They were probably Satraps of Taxila during 
the reizn of Azes II. £ 

(c) Indravarma and his son Aspavarma.—The latter 

= acted as governor of both Azes II and Gondophernes. 
The Satraps of Mathura. 

The earliest of this line of princes probably were the 
associated rulers Hagāna and Hagāmāsha. They were 
perhaps succeeded by Raūjubula. A genealogical table of 
the house of Kaūjubula is given below : 
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Rati jubula—Yasi-.kamudha 


ALEN Nadasi-kasa-Arta 


Kharaosta 


|  Raūjubula is known from inscriptions as well as coins. 
- An inscription in Brahmi characters at Mora near 
Mathura calls him a Mahākshatrapā. But the Greek 
legend on some of his coins describes him as “king of 
E the Saviour" showing that he probably phis sd à 


his independence. 
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Raüjubula was probably succeeded by his son Sedasa. 
Inscription B on the Mathura Lion Capital mentions him ` 
asa Chhatrava (Satrap) and as the son of Mabāchhatrava — 
Rājūla (Raūjubula). But later inscriptions at Mathura 


written in Brāhmi characters call him a Mahākshatrapa. 
One of these inscriptions gives a date for him in the year 
72 of an unspecified era. It is clear that during his 
father's lifetime he was only a Satrap. But on his 
father’s death sometime before the year 72, he became 


a Great Satrap. Sten Konow adduces good grounds for 


believing that Sodāsa dated his inscription in the Vikrama 
era (Ep. Ind., Vol. XIV, pp. 139-141). Consequently the 
year 72 corresponds to A.D. 15. 

Dr. Majumdar refers the dates of the Northern satraps 
(ofeTaxila and Mathura) to the Saka era, and places 
them in the middle of the second century A.D. But 
Ptolemy, who flourished about that time, places neither 
laxila nor Mathura within Indo-Scythia, i.e., the Saka 
dominion. This shows that neither Taxila nor Mathurā 
was a Saka possession in the second century A.D. The 
principal Indo-Seythian possessions in Ptolemy's time were 
Patalene (the Indus Delta) Abiria and Syrastrene (Kathiā- 
wār) (Ind. Ant, 1884, p. 354). This is exactly what we 
find in the Junagadh inscription of the Saka ruler 
Rudradāman who flourished in the middle of the second 
century A.D. In Ptolemy’s time Taxila was included 
within the Arsa (Sans. Urasa) territory (Ind. Ant., 1554 
p. 348) and Mathura belonged to the Kaspeiraioi (Ind. Ant., 
1884, p. 350). Dr. Majumdar suggests that Ptolemy 
probably noticed the Saka empire of Maues and his succes- 
sors (which included Taxila, Mathura and Ujjayini) under 
the name of Kaspeiraioi (University of Calcutta Journal of 
the Department of Letters, Vol. I, p. 98 n). But we should 
remember that far from including Taxila, Mathura and 
Western India within one empire, Ptolemy sharply 
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šā ie Ptolemy, Ind. Ant. „1881, p. 364, and the Junagadh 


any dan) in the middle et the second. century 


ription of the Saka ruler Rudradaman). Morcover, the 


d " Grritory of the Kaspeiraioi must have included Kasmir (the 


land of Kašyapa) ; and there is no evidence that the dynasty 
of Maues ever ruled in Kasmir. It wasonly under the kings 
of Kanishka’s dynasty that Kasmir and Mathura formed 
parts of one and the same empire. The Kaspeiraioi of 
Ptolemy evidently referred tothe Kushān empire. 

We learn from the Mathurā Lion Capital that when 
Sudasa, i.e., Šodāsa was ruling as a mere Kshatrapa, Padika, 
i.e. Patika was a Mahākshatrapa. As SŠodāsa was a 
Mahākshatrapa in the year 72, he must have been a 
Kshatrapa before 72. Consequently Padika or Patika 
must have been reigning as a Mahākshatrapa contem- 
porary of the Kshatrapa Sodasa before the year 72. The 
Taxila plate of the year 78 however does not style Patika 
even as Kshatrapa, Dr. Fleet thinks that we have to do 
with two different Patikas. But Marshall and Sten Konow 
think that Patika, who issued the Taxila plate, is identical 
with the Mahākshatrapa Padika of the Mathurā Lion 
Capital, and that the era in which the inscription of 
Sam 72 is dated is not the same as in the Taxila plate of 
Sam 78. In other words while Fleet duplicates kings, 
Marshall and Sten Konow duplicate eras, It is difficult to 
come to any final decision from the scanty data at our 
disposal, We should however remember that there are 
instances among the Western Kshatrapas of Chashtana's 


. line, of Mahākshatrapas being reduced to the rank of 


Kshatrapas (cf. Majumdar, the Date of Kanishka, Ind, 
Ant., 1917), and of a Kshātrapa (Jayadāman) being men- 
tioned without a title (Andhau Inscriptions). It is therefore 
not altogether improbable that the inscription of Sam 72 and 
that of Sam 78 are dated in the same era, and that the two 
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Patikas are identical. In the Jānibighā inscription king 
Lakshmana Sena has no title prefixed to his name. If Sir 


John Marshall is right in reading the name of Aya (Azes) 
in the Taxila Inseription of 136, we have an additional 
instance of a king being mentioned without any title. 

Kharaosta was a grandson (daughter's son) of Rañju- 
bula and was consequently a nephew of Sodasa. The 
inscriptions A and E on the Mathura Lion Capital mention 
himas the Yuvaraya Kharaosta. His coins are of one 
class only, -presenting legends in Greek characters 
on the obverse and in Kharoshthi on the reverse. 
The Kharoshthi legend runs thus: * Chhatrapasapra 
Kharaostisa Artasa putrasa.” 

The coins of the family of Ranjubula are imitated 
from those of the Stratos and also of a line of Hindu 
princes who ruled at Mathura. This shows that in the 
Jumna valley Seythian rule superseded that of both Greek 
and Hindu princes. 

A fragmentary inscription found by Vogel on the 
site of Ganeshra near Mathura revealed the name of a 
Satrap of the Kshaharāta family called Ghataka (JRAS, 
1912, p. 121). | 

The Nationality of the Northern Satraps, 

Cunningham held that the inscription P on the 
Mathura Lion Capital—Sarvasa Sakastanasa puyae—gave 
decisive proof that Raūjubula or Rajuvula, Šodāsa an l other 
connected Satraps were of Saka nationality. Dr. Thomas 
shows, however, that the Satraps of Northern India were the 
representatives of a mixed Parthian and Saka domination. 
This is strongly supported « priori by the fact that 
Patika of Taxila, who bears himself a Persian namo, 
mentions as his overlord the great king Mosa whose 
name is Saka, ‘The inscriptions of the Lion Capital 
exhibit a mixture of Persian and Saka nomenclature. 


(Ep. Ind., Vol. IX, pp. 138 ff.). 
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rA troady the tine: of the Saka Pin nares of the 


E ir of Maues-Moga, princes of mixed Saka-Pahlava 
origin ruled as Satraps in Northern India. Towards 
the middle of the first century A. D., Saka rule in parts 
of Gandhāra was probably sapplanted by that of the 


Pahlavas or Parthians. In the year 44 A. D., when 


Apollonios of Tyana is reputed to have visited Taxila, 


the throne was occupied by a Parthian named Phraotes 
who was independent of Vardanes, the king of Babylon, 
and himself powerful enough to exercise suzerain power 
over the Satrapy of Gandhāra. Christian writers refer to 
a king of India named Gundaphar and his brother Gad 
who were converted by the apostle St. Thomas and who 
therefore lived in the first century A.D. We have no 
independent confirmation of the story of Apollonios. But 
the Takht-i-Bahai record of the year 103 (of an unspeci- 
fied era) shows that there was actually in the Peshwar 
district a king named Gondophernes. The names of 
Gondophernes and of his brother Gad are also found 
on coins (Whitehead, p. 155). Dr. Fleet referred the date 
of the Takht-i-Bahai inscription to the Mālava-Vikrama 
era, and so placed the record in A. D. 47 (JRAS, 1905, 
pp. 223-235; 1906, pp. 706-710; 1907, pp. 169-172; 
1013-1010 ; 1913, pp. 999-1003). He remarked “ there 
should be no hesitation about referring the year 103 to 
the established Vikrama era of B.C. 58; instead of 
having recourse, as in other cases too, to some otherwise 
unknown era beginning at about the same time. ‘This 
places Gondophernes in A. D. 47 which suits exactly 
the Christian tradition which makes him a contemporary 
of St. Thomas the Apostle.” 

The power of Gondophernes did not at first extend to 
the Gandhāra region which, if Apollonios is tapetlayaq, à 
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was ruled in A. D. 44 by Phraotes. His rule seems 
to have been restricted at first to southern. Afghanistan. 
He probably succeeded in annexing the Peshwār district 
after the death of Phraotes (if such a king really existed). 
There is no epigraphic evidence that he conquered Eastern 
Gandhāra (Taxila) though he certainly wrested some 
provinces from the Azes family. The story of the superses- 
sion of the rule of Azes II by him in one of the Seythian 
provinces is told by the coins of Aspavarma. The latter at 
first acknowledged the suzerainty of Azes (II) but later 
on obeyed Gondophernes as his overlord. Evidence of 
the ousting of Saka rule by the Parthians in the Lower 
Indus valley is furnished by the author of the Periplus in 
whose time (about 60 or 80 A. D.), Minnagara, the metropolis 
Tof Scythia, i.e.,the Saka kingdom in the Lower Indus valley, 
was subject to Parthian princes who were constantly driving 
each other out. If Sir John Marshall is right in reading 
the name of Aya or Azes in the Taxila Inscription of 156, 
then it is clear that Saka rule survived in a part of 
Eastern Gandhāra, while Peshwār and the Lower Indus 
valley passed into the hands of the Parthians. 

The Greek principality in the upper Kabul valley 
was extinguished about this time. We learn from 
Justin that the Parthians gave the coup de grace 
to the rule of the Bactrian Greeks. This is quite 
in accordance with the evidence of Archeology. Marshall 
says that Gondophernes annexed the Kabul valley, 
overthrew the Greek principality in that region, and 
drove out the last prince Hermaios. 

After the death of Gondophernes his empire split 
up into smaller principalities. One of these was ruled 
by Abdagases, another by Orthagnes and Pakores and 
others by princes whose coins Marshall recovered for the 
first time at  Taxila. Among them were Sasan, 
Sapedanes and Satavastra, "The internecine strife among 
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th pea princelings is dod alluded to by the 
E uti hor 4 the Periplus in the following passage :— 
"bis Q es Before it (Barbaricum) there lies a small Island, and 
| i nland behind it is the metropolis of Scythia, Minnagara ; 
it is subject to Parthian princes who are constantly 
E R: driving each other out." ` A Det, 
Epigrapbic evidence proves that the Pahlava or 
— Parthian rule in Afghanistan, the Paūjāb and Sind was 
od supplanted by that of the Gusana or Kusana or Kushān 
= dynasty. We know that Gondophernes was ruling in 
——  Peshwür in the year 103 (A. D. 47 according to Fleet). 
x But we learn from the Panjtar inscription that in the year 
É — 122 (A.D. 66 ?) the sovereignty of the region had passed to 
d a Gusana or Kushān king. In the year 103 (A. D 
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79?) the Kushān suzerainty had extended to Taxilat 


An inscription of that year (belonging probably to the 
reign of Azes II who was now a petty chief) mentions 
the interment of some relies of Buddha in a chapel at 
Taxila “for the bestowal of perfect health upon the 
Maharaja, rājātirāja devaputra Khushana.” The Sue 
Vihar Inscription proves the Kushan conquest of the 
Lower Indus valley. The Chinese writer Panku who 
died in A.D. 92 refers to the Yueh-chi occupation of 
Kao-fou or Kàbul. This shows that the race to which 
the Kushans belonged took possession of Kabul before 
A.D. 92. It is however asserted that Kao-fou is a mistake 
for Tou-mi, But the mistake in Kennedy’s opinion would 
not have been possible, had the Yueh-chi not been in 
possession of Kao-fou in the time of Panku.' The impor- 
tant thing to remember is that a Chinese writer of 
92 A. D., thought Kao-fou to have been a Yueh-chi 
possession long before his time. If Sten Konow is to be 
believed the Kushāns had established some sort of 
connection with the Indian borderland as early as the 


1 J. B.A. B. 1912, 
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time of Gondophernes. Im line 5 of the Takht-i- Babai 
inscription Sten Konow reads “ erjhuna Kapsasa puyae ” 
(Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 294) “in honour of prince Kapsa ” 
ie, Kujula Kadphises, the Kushàn king who succeeded 
Hermaios in the Kābul valley. Kujula Kadphises has 
been identified with the Kouei-chouang (Kushān) prince 
Kicti-tsiei-kio who took possession of Kao-fou, Pota and 
Kipin. It appears from coins that this Kushān chief was 
an ally of Hermaios with whom he issued joint coins. 
The destruction of Hermaios' kingdom by the Parthians 
probably supplied him with a caesus belli. He made war 
on the latter and destroyed their power in North-West 
India. 


Y III. TRE KusHAns. 


We are informed by the Chinese historians that the 
Kushāns were a clan of the Yueh-chi race. The 
modern Chinese pronunciation of the name according to 
Kingsmill is said to be Yue-ti. M. Lévi and other French 
scholars write Yue-tchi or Yuč-tchi. 

We learn froin Ssü-ma-ch'ien who recorded the story 
of the travels of Chang-K'íen, that in or about B. C. 165 
the Yueh-chi were dwelling between the Tsenn-hoang 
country and the K'ilien mountains, or T’ien-chan Range 
in Chinese Turkestan. At that date the Yueh-chi were 
defeated and expelled from their country by the Hiung- 
nü who slew their king and made a drinking vessel 
out of his skull. The widow of the slain king succeeded 
to her husband's power. Under her guidance the Yueh- 
chi in the course of their westward migration attacked 
the Wu-sun whose king was killed. After this exploit 
the Yueh-chi attacked the Sakas who fled into Kipin 
(Kāpisa-Lampāka-Gandhāra). Meantime the son of the 
slain Wu-sun king grew up to manhood and drove the 
Yueh-chi further west into the Tahia (Dahae?) territory 
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< m routs CA LE HISTOR | 
| ir ed by the Oxus. - pai Tahia Aide were ere devoted to com- 
| me iš unskilled in war and wanting in cohesion were 
E easi ily reduced to-a condition of vassalage by the Yueh- 
E ho established their capital or royal encampment 
RC tc ie north of the Oxus, in the territory now belonging 
^to Bukhara. The Yueh-chi capital was still in the same 
A E F position when visited by Chang-kien in or about B. C. 
125 (J. R. A. S., 1903, pp. 19-20). 
E The adventures of Chang-Kien as related by Ssū- 
ma-ch'ien in the Sse-ki (completed before B. C. 91) 
were retold in Pan-ku's history of the First Han Dynasty 
sd (completed by Pan-ku's sister after his death in A. D. 
— — 92), with three important additions, namely :— 
T 1. That the kingdom of the Ta-yueh-chi has for its 
ES capital the town of Kien- chi (Lan-chau) and Kipin 
‘lies on its southern frontier. 

2. That the Yueh-chi were no longer nomads, 

3. 'That the Yueh-chi kingdom had become divided 
into five principalities, viz., Hieou-mi, Chouang-mo, Kouei- 
chouang (Kushān), Hi-thum (Bamiyan region) and Kao- 
fou (Kabul). 

We next obtain a glimpse of the Yuch-chi in Fanye's 
history of the Later Han Dynasty which covers the period 
between A. D. 25 and 220. Fan-ye based his account 
on the report of Pan-young (cir. A. D. 125) and others. 
He himself died in 445 A.D. He gives the following account 
of the Yueh-chi conquest. “In old days the Yueh-chi 
were vanquished by the Hiung-nu. They then went to 
Tahia and divided the kingdom among five Yabgous, viz., 

| — asqa of Hieou-mi, Chouang-mi, Kouei-chouang, Hitouen 
by “and Tou-mi. More than hundred years after that, the 
Yabgou of Kouei-chouang (Kushān) named K'ičou-tsieou- 
kio attacked and vanguished the four other Yabgous and 


= t A later historian rogards Kaofou ala mistake for Tou-mi. 
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called himself king; he invaded Ngan-si (Parthia?) and 
took possession of the territory of Kao-fou (Kabul), over- 
came Po-ta' and Kipin and became completely master 
of these kingdoms.  K'ieou-tsieou-kio died atthe age of 
more than eighty. His son Yen-kao-tchen succeeded bim 
as king. In his turn he conquered T'ien-tchou (India), 
and established there a chief for governing it. From 
this time the Yueh-chi became extremely powerful. All 
the other countries designate them Kushān after their 
king, but the Han retained the old name, and called 
them Ta-Yueh-chi." 

“ K'ieou-tsieou-kio ” has been identified with Kujula - 
Kadphises, Kozola Kadaphes or Kujula kara Kadphises, 
the first Kushān king who struck coins to the south of the 
Hindukush. Numismatic evidence shows that he was 
the colleague, and afterwards the successor, of Hermaios, 
the last Greek prince of the Kabul valley. The preva- 
lent view that Kadphises conquered Hermaios is, in the 
opinion of Marshall, wrong. Sten Konow finds his name 
mentioned in the ‘lakht-i-Bahai inscription of the year 
103 belonging to the reign of Gondophernes. The in- 
seription probably belongs to a period when the Kushān 
and Parthian sovereigns were on friendly terms. But the 
Parthian attack on the kinzdom of Hermaios apparently 
led to a rupture which ended in war. “he result was 
that the Parthians were ousted by Kadphises I. 

Marshall identifies Kadphises I with the Kushān king 
of the Panjtar record (of the year 122) and the Taxīla 
scroll of the year 136 (JRAS, 1914, pp. 977-75). The 
monogram on the scroll is characteristic of coins ot 
Vima Kadphises (II), but it is also found on coins of his 
predecessor. We should, however, remember that in the 





* Perhaps identical with the country of Potali which ¿n the time of Sunge tr 
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Ta xil: a inse » Nee of 136 the Kushān king! is callud Deva- 
a p atra, a title which was characteristic of the Kanishka 
ae Ke and not of Kadphises I or IT. x 
. Kadphises I coined no gold. His coinage shows 
imistakable influence of Rome. He copied the issues 
Ex, ge Augustus or those of Tiberius. He used the titles 
Yavuga and Maharaja Rājātirāja. 
“ K’ieou-tsieou-kio”’ or Kadphises was succeeded by 
ie his son Yen-kao-tchen, the Hima, Vima or Wema 
Kadphises of the coins, who is usually designated as 
Kadpbises II. We have already seen that he conquered 
Tien-tchou or the Indian interior and set up a chief 
a who governed in the name of the Yueh-chi. According 
7^ to Sten Konow (Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 141) and Smith 
J (The Oxford History of India, p. 128) Kadphises IT 
> established the Saka Era of A. D. 78. If this view 
be accepted then he was the overlord of Nahapūna, 
and was the Kushün monarch who was defeated by the 
Chinese and compelled to pay tribute to the emperor Hoti 
(A. D. 89-105). But there is no direct evidence that 
Kadphises II established any era. No inscriptions 
or coins of this monarch contain any dates which 
are referable to an era of his institution. On the 
contrary we have evidence that Kanishka did establish 
an era, that is to say, his method of dating was continued 
by his suecessors and we have dates ranging from 
the year 3 to 99, 
~The conquests of the Kadphises Kings opened up the 
path of commerce between the Roman Empire and Tndia. 
Roman gold began to pour into this country in payment 
for silk, spices and gems. Kadphises II began to issue 
gold coins. He had an extensive bilingual gold and cop- 
per coinage. The obverse design gives us a new life-like 
representation of the monarch. The reverse is confined * 
to the worship of Siva. In the Kharoshthi insoription h he 
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the Mahisvara, the defender.” 

We learn from Yu-Houan, the author of the Wei-lio, — 
composed between A.D. 229-265 that the Yueh-chi power 
was flourishing in Kipin (Kāpiša-Gandhāra), Ta-hia (Oxus 
Valley), Kao-fou (Kabul) and Tien-Tehou (India) as late 
as the third centurv A. D. Put the Chinese authors are 
silent about the names of the successors of Yen-kao-tchen 
(Kadphises II). Inscriptions discovered in India have 
preserved the names with dates of the following great 
Kushān sovereigns besides the Kadphises group, viz., 
Kanishka I (3-18), Vāsishka (24-28), Huvishka (38-60), 
Kanishka II son of Vajheshka (41), and Vāsudeva (74-98). 
Huvishka, Và-jheshka and Kanishka II are probably 
referred to by Kalhana as Hushka, Jushka and Kanishka 
who apparently ruled conjointly. It will be seen that 
Kanishka II ruled in the year 41, a date which falls 
within the reign of Huvishka (33-60). Thus the account 
of Kalhana is eonfirmed by epigraphic evidence. 

In the chronological order generally accepted by 
numismatists, the Kanishka group succeeded the Kadphises 
group. But this view is not accepted by many scholars. 
Moreover there is little agreement among scholars who 
place the Kanishka group after the Kadphises kings. The 
various theories of Kanishka's date are given below : 

1. According to Dr. Fleet, Kanishka reigned before the 
Kadphises group, and was the founder of that reckoning, 
commencing B. C. 58, which afterwards came to be 
known as the Vikrama Samvat, His view was accepted by 
Kennedy, but was ably controverted by Dr. Thomas, and : 
can no longer be upheld after the discoveries of Marshall 
(Thomas, J.RA.S., 1013; Marshall J.R.A.S, 1914). 
Inseriptions, coins as well as the testimony of Hiuen- 
“Tsang clearly prove that Kanishka's dominions included 
Gandhara, but we have already seen that according 
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po Ue , Chi ana il én sakke Ruwana. i.e., ^ ss: kings, and not. 
| the" Kushāns, ruled Kipin (Kāpisa-Gandhāra) in the 
H+ second. half of the first century B. C. 


p 3 several other scholars Kanishka's rule began about 125 A.D. | 


2. According to Marshall, Sten Konow, Smith and 


and ended in the second half of the second century A.D. 
Now, we learn from the Sue Vihar inscription that 
Kanishka's dominions included the Lower Indus Valley. 


Again we learn from the Junagadh inscription of Rudra- 


daman, that the Mahakshatrapa’s conquests extended 
to Sindhu and Sauvira. Rudradiman certainly lived 
from A.D. 130 to A.D .150. He did not owe his position 
as Mahakshatrapa to anybody else (svayam adhigata 
Mahākshatrapa nāma). If Kanishka flourished in the 
middle of the second century A.D., how are we to reconcile 
his mastery over the Lower Indus Valley with the con- 
temporary sovereignty of Rudradāman ? Again Kanishka's 
dates 3-18, Vashishka’s dates 24-28, Huvishka’s dates 31-60, 
and Vāsudeva s dates 74-95 suggest a continuous reckon- 
ing. In other words, Kanishka was the originator of an 
era. But we know of no era which commenced in the 
second century A.D. 

5. Dr. Majumdar thinks that the era founded by 
Kanishka was the Kalachuri era of 248-49 A.D. Prof. 
Jouveau-Dubreuil points out that this is not possible 
(Ancient History of the Decean, p. 31). ‘In fact, the 
reign of Vasudeva, the last of the Kushans, came "a an 
end 100 years after the beginning of the reign of 
Kanishka. Numerous inscriptions prove that Vasudeva 
reigned at Mathura. Itis certain that this country over 
which extended the empire of Vasudeva was occupied 
about 350 A.D. by the Yaudheyas and the Nagas and 
it is probable that they reigned in this place nearly one 
century before they were subjugated by Samudra Gupta.. 
The capitals of the Nagas were Mathura, Kantipura 
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and Padméavati.”’ The theory of Dr. Majumdar cannot LAM 
moreover be  reconciled with the Tibetan tradition : 
which makes Kanishka a contemporary of King Vijaya- E 
kirti of Khotan (Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 142) and the Indian- ` 
tradition which makes Huvishka a contemporary of 
Nagarjuna and hence of a king of the Satavahana line of ks 
Kosala i.e., the upper Deccan which became extinguished s 3 
in the first half of the third century A. D. The 
arguments "against the theory of Dr. Majumdar wi 
equally applicable to the theory of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar 

who places Kanishka's aecession in A. D. 278. 

4. According to Oldenberg, "Thomas, R. D. Banerji, 
Rapson and many other scholars. Kanishka was the - 
founder of that reckoning commencing A. D. 78 which 
came to be known as the Saka era. This view is not 
aecepted by Prof. Jouveau-Dubreuil on the following 
erounds : š 

(a) If we admit that Kujula-Kadphises and Hermaios 
reizned about 50 A. D. and that Kanishka founded the 
Saka era in 78 A. D. we have scarcely 25 years for the 
duration of the end of the reigns of Kadphises I and the 
whole of the reign of Kadphises II. 

(But the period of 28 years is not too short in view 
of the fact that Kadphises II succeedēd an cetogenarian. 
When Kadphises died “at the age of more than eighty ” 
his son must have been an old man. It is therefore 
improbable that “his reign was protracted.”) 

(b) Mr. Marshall, says Prof. Jouveau-Dubreuil, has 
discovered at Taxila in the Chir Stupa a document dated) 
136, which, in the Vikrama era, corresponds to 79 A.D. 
and the king mentioned therein is probably Kadphises 1, 
but certainly not Kanishka. 

(Now, the epithet Devaputra applied to the Kushān 
king of the Taxila scroll of 136, is characteristic of the; 
Kanishka group, and not of the Kadphises kings, So the 
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dis COVE ery, fa ar [de BA the conviction. of ‘thos that 

ttrib jute to Kanishka the era of 78 A.D., rather | 
| str '€ 'engt hens it. Tne omission of the personal name of 
the I Cushan monarch does not necessarily imply that the 
2 fir st Kushün is meant. In several inscriptions of the || 
. fime of Kumara Gupta and Budha Gupta, the king is 
+ < referred to simply as Gupta nripa). 

(ce) Prof. J. Dubreuil says * Mr. Sten Konow has 
Eon that the Tibetan and Chinese documents tend to | 
E prove that Kanishka reigned in the second century.” 
— (This Kanishka may have been Kanishka of the Āra 
E Inscription of the year 41 which, if referred to the Saka 
- era, would give a datein the second century A.D.  Po-t'iao 
(Vasudeva ? Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 141) may have been one 
- of the successors of Vāsudeva I ; ** coins bearing the name 

of Vāsudeva continued to be struck long after he had 
passed away " EHI, p. 272; Dr. Smith and Mr. R. D. 
Banerji clearly recognised the existence of more than 
one Vāsudeva (ibid, pp. 272-278). 

(d) Mr. Sten Konow has shown that the inscrip- 
tions of the Kanishka era and those of the Saka era are not 
dated in the same fashion. [But the same scholar also 
shows that the inscriptions of the Kanishka era are also 
not dated in the same fashion. In the Kharoshtht| 
inscriptions Kanishka and his successors recorded the 
dates in the same way as their Saka-Pahlava predecessors, 
giving the name of the month and the day within the 
month. On the other hand in their Brahmi records, 
Kanishka and his successors adopted the ancient Indian 

way of dating (Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 141). Are we to con- 
 clude from this that the Kharoshthi dates of Kanishka’s 
inscriptions, are not to be referred to the same era to 
which the dates of the Brahmi records are to be aseribed ? 
If Kanishka adopted two different ways of dating, we fail P 
V. to understand why he could not have adopted. rJ third 
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method to suit the local conditions in western India. Siem 
Konow himself points out that in the Saka dates we have | 
the name of the month, as in the Kharoshthi records, 
with the addition of the Paksha.. “The Saka era which, - 
they (the western Kshatrapas) used was a direct imitation 
of the reckoning used by their cousins in the ortho d 
the additional mentioning of the paksha being perhaps ais " 
concession to the eustom in the part of the country where . = 
they ruled." It is not improbable that just as Kanishka) - 
in the borderland used the old Saka-Pahlava method, and - 
in Hindusthān used the ancient Indian way of ig | 
prevalent there, so in western India his officers added the 
paksha to suit the custom in that part of the country). 
Kanishka completed the Kushān conquest of upper 
India and ruled over a wide realm which extended from 
Gandhāra and Kasmir to Benares. Traditions of his conflict "i 
with the rulers of Soked (Sāketa) and Pātaliputra are 3 
preserved by Tibetan and Chinese writers (Ep. Ind., XIV, 
p. 142 ; Ind. Ant., 1903, p. 382).  Epigraphic reūbtdā give 
contemporary notices of him, with dates, not only from 
Zeda in the Yuzufzai country and from Manikiala near 
Rawalpindi, but also from Sue Vihār (north of Sind), 
from Mathurā and Šrāvasti, and from Sārnāth near 
Benares. Tis coins are found in considerable quantities 
as far eastwards as Gāzipur. The eastern portion of his 
empire was apparently governed by the M: jha Kshatrapa 
Kharapallana and the Kshatrapa Vanashpara. — tie 
fixed his own residence at Peshūwar (Purushapura) and 
established Kanishkapura in Kasmir. It is however 
probable that Kanishkapur à was established by his 
namesake of the Āra inscription. After making himself 
master of the South (i.e. India) Kanishka turned to the 
west and defeated the King of the Parthians (Ind. Ant.. 
1903, p. 382). In his old age he led au army against 
the north and died in an attempt to cross the 
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m 'sungling mountains between Gandbāra and Khotan. 
x "The Northern expedition is apparently referred to by 
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on his patronage of the religion of Šākyamuni. Numis- 
matic evidence shows that he actually became a convert to 
Buddhism. He showed his zeal for his new faith by build- 
ing the celebrated relic tower at Purushapura or Peshawar 
which excited the wonder of the Chinese pilgrims. He 
convoked the last great Buddhist council. But though a 
Buddhist the Kushin monarch continued to honour his old 
Zeroastrian, Greek, Mithraic and Hindu gods. The court 
of Kanishka was adorned by  Asvaghosha, Charaka, 
Nagarjuna and other worthies. 

After Kanishka came Vāsishka, Huvishka and 
Kanishka of the Ara inscription. We have got two in- 
scriptions of Vasishka dated 24 and 28. He may have been 
identical with Vajheshka the father of Kanishka of the 
Ara inscription, and Jushka of the Rajatarangini. 

Huvishka's dates range from 33 to 60. Kalhana’s 
narrative leaves the impression that he ruled simul- 
taneously with Jushka and Kanishka, i.e., Va-jheshka and 
Kanishka of the Ara inscription of the year 41. The 
Wardak vase inscription proves the inclusion of Kabul 
within his dominions. But thereis no evidence that he 
retained his hold on Sind which was probably wrested 
from the successors of Kanishka I by Rudradaman. In 
Kasmir Huvishka built a town named Hushkapura. Like 
Kanishka I he was a patron of Buddhism and built a 
splendid monastery at Mathurā. We also resembled 
Kanishka in an eclectic taste for a medley of Greek, 
Persian and Indian deities. 

Smith does not admit that the Kanishka of the Ara 
inseription of the year 41 was different from the great 
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Kanishka.  Lüders and Sten Konow however distinguish 
the two Kanishkas. According to Lüders Kanishka of 
the Ara inscription was a son of Vāsishka and probably a 
grandson of Kanishka I (Ep. Ind, XIV, p. 143). 
Kanishka II had the titles Maharaja, Rājātirāja, 
Devaputra, and Kaisara. It is possible that he, and not 
Kanishka I, was the founder of the town of Kanishka- 
pura in Kašmīira. 

The last notable king of Kanishka's line was Vüsudeva.— f 
His dates range from the year 74 to 99, i.e., A.D. 152 to 
177 according to the system of chronology adopted in 
these pages. He does not appear to have been a Buddhist. + 
His coins exhibit the figure of Siva attended by Nandi. 
There can be no doubt that he reverted to Saivism, the 
religion professed by his great predecessor Kadphises II. 

The inscriptions of Vasudeva have been found only 
in the Mathurā region. From this it is not unreasonable 
to surmise that he lost his hold over the North-Western 
portion of the Kushan dominions. 

In the third century A. D., we hear of the existence 
of not less than four kingdoms all ‘dependent on the 
Yueh-chi,’ i. e ruled by princes of the Yueh-chi stock," 
These were Ta-hia (Oxus region), Ki-pin (IKKapisa), Kao-fou 
(Kabul) and Tien-tchou (India proper) ‘The Yueh-chi 
kingdom of Tien-tchou probably disappeared in the fourth 
century A. D., being conquered by the Nagas. The 
prevalence of Naga rule over a considerable portion of 
-northern and central India in the third and fourth centuries 
A.D., is amply attested by epigraphic evidence. A Lahore 
copper seal inscription of the fourth century A. D., refers 
to a king named Mahesvara Naga, the son of Nagabhatta 





' Among the successors of Vasudeva may be mentioned Kanishko (Ill), Vaan 
(Whitehead, Indo-Greek Coins, pp. 211-212), and Grumbates (Smith, EHI, p. 274). 
' "The last king of Kanishka's race was Lagaturman who was overthrown by hie 
Brahmana minister Kallār (Albernni, II, 10), 
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ETAT E ERG he" D mz m 
de P 'OLITIC IC A L HIS ‘TOR : ol INDIA 
(CI a om 283). he. NGA kan Pillar Inseription refers to 
K ing Ganapati Nāga, while several Vākātaka records men- 
| tion Bhava Naga king of the Bharasivas whose grand-son's 
= grandson Rudrasena II was a contemporary of Chandra 
T = Gupta II, and who accordingly must have flourished 
— long before the rise of the Gupta Empire. We learn from 
E the Puranas that the Nagas established themselves at 
ge: _Vidisā, Padmāvati, Kantipuri and even Mathurā which was 
Y the southern capital of Kanishka and his successors (J RAS, 
1905, p. 233). 'The greatest of the Naga Kings was perhaps 
Chandrümsa ‘the second Nakhavant, who was probably 
identical with the great king Chandra of the Delhi Iron 
`> Pillar inscription. The Kushāns however continued to 
: rule in the Kabul valley. One of them was probably the 
Daivaputrasāhi sābānusāhi who sent valuable presents to 
Samudra Gupta. In the sixth century the Kushàns had 
i to fight hard against the Huns. Kābul, their capital, was 
finally taken by the Moslems in 870 A. D. After that date 
the royal residence was shifted to Ohind, on the Indus. 
"The line of Kanishka was finally extinguished by the 
Brahmana Kallàr. 
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SCYTHIAN RULE IN SOUTHERN 
AND WESTERN INDIA 


I. Tue KsHAHARATAS. 


We have seen that in the first century B. C., the 
Scythians possessed Ki-pin (Kāpisa-Gandhāra) and after- 
wards extended their sway over a large part of Northern 
India. The principal Seythic dynasties continued to rule 
in the north. But a Satrapal family, the Kshaharātas, 
extended their power to western India and the Deccan, and 
wrested Maharashtra from the Sātavāhanas. The Sātavā- 
hana King apparently retired to the southern part of his 
dominions, probably to the Janapada of the Bellary District 
which came to be known as Sātavahani-hāra, and was at 
ome time under the direct administration of a military 
governor (mahāsenāpati) named Skandanāga (Ep. Ind., 
XIV,155). The name of the Seythian conquerors of Maha- 
rāshtra, Kshaharāta, seems to be identical with ** Karatai,” 
the designation of a famous Saka tribe mentioned by the 
geographer Ptolemy (Ind, Ant., 18541, p. 400). 

The known members of the Kshaharata, Khaharāta, or 
Chaharata, family are Ghataka, Bhumaka and Nahapana. 
Of these Ghataka belonged to the Mathura region. Bhu- 
maka was a Kshatrapa of Kāthiāwār. Rapson says that 
he preceded Nahapāna. His coin types are “arrow, discus 
and thunderbolt." "These types may be compared with 
the reverse type **diseus, bow and arrow " of certain copper 
coins struck con jointly by Spalirises and Azes I. 

Nahapàna was the greatest of the Kshaharita Satraps. 
Fight Cave Inscriptions discovered at Pāndulena, near 
"Nasik, Junnar and Karle (in the Poona District) prove 
the inclusion of a considerable portion of Maharashtra 
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= ithít a his "donitulois. Seven of these Aii describe 
. the benefactions of his son-in-law Ushavadāta, the Saka, 
TRA 
yhile the eighth inscription specifies the charitable works 
op. Ayama the Amātya. Ushavadāta's inscriptions indicate 
that Nahapana’s political influence extended from Poona 
or (in Maharashtra) and Sūrpāraka (in North Konkon) to 
JA Mandasor (Dasapura in Malwa) and the district of Ajmir 
including Pushkara, the place of pilgrimage to which 
— Ushavadata resorted for consecration after his victory over 
the Malayas or Mālavas. 
The Nasik and Karle records give the dates 41, 42, 45 
Of an unspecified era, and call Nahapāna a Kshatrapa, while 
the Junnar epigraph of Ayama specifies the date 46 and 
speaks of Nahapāna as Mahākshatrapa. The generally 
accepted view is that these dates are to be referred to the 
Saka era of 78 A.D. The name Nahapānāa is no doubt 
Persian, but the Kshaharāta tribe to which Nahapana 
belonged was probably a Saka tribe, and Ushavadata, son- 
in- law of Nahapana, distinctly calls himself a Saka. It is 
- therefore probable that the era of 78 A.D., derives its name 
of Saka era from the Saka princes of the House of 
Nahapāna. Rapson accepts the view that Nahapāna's dates | 
are recorded in years of the Saka era, bee ginning in 78 A.D., 
and therefore assigns Nahapāna to the nd A: D, 119 iS 
A. D. 124. Several scholars identify Nahapānā with 
Mambarus (Nambanus ?) of the Periplus whose capital was 
Minnagara in Ariake. According to Prof. Bhandarkar 
Minnagara is modern Mandasor, and Ariake is Aparàn- 
tika” Mr. R. D. Banerji and Prof. Jouveau-Dubreuil ` 
are, however, of opinion that Nahapāna's dates are 
not referable to the Saka era. They say that if we 
admit that the inscriptions of Nahapāna are dated in the 
Saka era, there will b» only an interval of five years 
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between the inscription of this king, dated 46, and ` he 
inscriptions of Rudradāman, dated 52. Within these years 


must have taken place: 
(L) The end of Nahapāna's reign; | 
(2) The destruction of the Kshaharātas ; 


(3) The accession of Chashtana as Kshatrapa, his 
reign as Kshatrapa, his accession as a Mahā- 


kshatrapa, and his reign as Mahakshatrapa ; 


(4) The accession of Jayadāman as Kshatrapa, his 


reign as Kshatrapa, and perhaps also his reign 
as Mahākshatrapa ; 
(5) The accession of Rudradaman and the beginning 
of his reign. 
There is no necessity, however, of erowding the events 
mentioned above within five years (between the year 16, the 
last known date of Nahapāna, and the year 52, the first 


“known date of Rudradiman). There is nothing to show 


that Chashtana's family eame to power after the destruc- 
tion of the Kshaharatas. The line of Chashtana may 
have been ruling in Cutch (as the Andhau inscriptions of 
the year 52 suggest) while the Kshaharátas were ruling 
in Malwa and Maharashtra. Moreover there is no good 
ground for believing that a long interval elapsed from 
the accession of Chashtana to that of Rudradiman. 
Professors Bhandarkar and Majumdar have pointed 
out that the Andhau inscriptions clearly prove that 
Chashtana and Rudradāman ruled conjointly in the 
year 52. Prof. J. Dubreuil rejects their view on the ground 
that there is no “cha’’ after Rudradiman in the text of 
the inscription (Rajia Chashtanasa Ysamotikaputrasa raji 
Rudradamasa Jayadimaputrasa varshe dvipachise 50, 2). 
Prof. Dubreuil translates the passage thus: 

In the 52nd year, in the reign of Kudradāman, son ot 
Jayadaman, grandson of Chashtana and grect-grandsou ol 
Ysūmotika. 
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"o E don " no trace of which can be found i in the 
"original record. Had his translation been what the writer 
(ofthe Andhau inscriptions intended, we should have ex- 
pected to find the name of Ysāmotika first, and then the 
4 smo of Chashtana followed by those of Jayadāman 
and Rudradāman—Ysāmotika prapautrasa — Chashtana 
_pautrasa Jayadāmaputrasa Rudradamasa (cf. the Gunda 
E and Jasdhan inscriptions). Moreover, it is significant that 
im the text of the inscription there is no royal title prefixed 
y to the name of Jayadāman who ruled between Chashtana 
| and Rudradiman according to Dubreuil. On the other 
hand both Chashtana and Rudradāman are called rājā. 

The two are mentioned in exactly the same way—with 

the honorific Raja and the patronymic. The literal transla- 

tion of the inseriptional passage is “in the year 52 of 
king Chashtana son of Ysāmotika, of king Rudradāman 

son of gaman, ` and this certainly indicates that the 

year 52 belonged to the reign both of Chashtana and 
Hudradaman. The conjoint rule of two kings was known 

to ancient Hindu writers on polity (ef. Dvairājya in Kau- 
tilya’s Arthasastra, p. 325).' The theory of the conjoint 

rule of Chashtana and his grandson is supported by the 

fact that Jayadaman did not live to be Mahakshatrapa 

and must have predeceased his father Chashtana as, unlike 
Chashtana and KRudradāman, he is called simply a Ksha- . 
trapa (not Mahākshatrapa and Bhadramukha) even in the 
inscriptions of his descendants (cf. the Gunda and Jasdhan 
inscriptions). We have already noticed the fact that the 
4 title raja, which is given to Chashtana and Rudradāman 

| in the Andhau inscriptions, is not given to Jayadaman. 

! Cf. also tho clagkical neconnt of Patalene, p. 134 ante; the case of Dhritarishtra 


ur nu Duryodhana in the Great Epic ; of Eukratides and his son in Jnstin's work ; of 
Ales Strato I and Strato IL; of Azes nnd Azilises, ete, ete, 
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Mr. R. D. Banerji says that the inseriptions of 
Nahapána cannot be referred to the same era as used on 
the coins and inscriptions of Chashtana's dynasty because 
if we assume that Nahapāna was dethroned in 46 8. E. 
Gautamiputra must have held Nāsik up to 52 S. E. (from 
his 18th to his 24th year), then Pulumayi held the city 
up to the 22nd year of his reign, i. e., up to at least 74 
S. E. But Rudradāman is known to have defeated Pulu- 
mayi and taken Nasik before that time. Banerji's error 
lies in the tacit assumption that Rudradiman twice 
occupied Nāsik before the year 73 of the Saka era. 
Another untenable assumption of Mr. Banerji is that 
Rudradāman finished his conquests before the year 
52 or A.D. 130, whereas the  Andhau _ inscriptions 
merely imply the possession of Cutch by the House of 
Chashtana. 

The theory of those who refer Nahapana’s dates to the 
Saka era, is confirmed by the fact pointed out by Prof. 
Bhandarkar that a Nasik inscription of Nahapāna refers 
to the gold currency of the Kushāns who could not have 
ruled in India before the first century A. D. 

The power of Nahapāna and his allies was threatened by 
the Malayas (Mālavas) from the north, and the Satavahanas 
from the south. ‘The incursion of the Malavas was repelled 
‘by Ushavadāta But the Sātavāhana attack proved fatal 
to Saka rule in Maharashtra. The Nasik prasasti calls 
Gautamiputra Satakarni the uprooter of the Kshaharāta 
race and the restorer of the SaAtavalhana power, ‘That 
Nahapina himself was overthrown by Gautamiputra is 
proved by the testimony of the Jozaltembhi hoard which 
consisted of Nahapāna"s own coins and coins restruck by 
Gautamiputra. In the restruck coins there was not a 
single one belonging to any prince other than Nahapanie 
as would certainly have been the ease if any ruler had 
intervened between Nahapana and Gautamiputra, 
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pre is a ae OF THE SATAVAHANA EMPIRE. 
Bi Gin tamntputre” s victory over the Kshaharātas led to 


and the adjoining provinces. The recovery of Mahārāsh- 
- tra is proved by a Nasik inscription dated in the year 18 
and a Karle epigraph addressed to the Amātya in charge 
of Māmāla (the district round Karle, modern Māval). But 
this was not the only achievement of Gautamiputra. We 
learn from the Nāsik record of queen Gautami that her 
son destroyed the Sakas, Yavanas and Pahlavas, and that 
his dominions extended not only over Asika, Asaka 
(Ašmaka on the Godāvari, i.e., Mahārāshtrā),' and Mulaka 
(the district round Paithan) but also over Suratha 
(Kāthiāwār), Kukura (in Central India, probably near 
the Pāriyātra or the Western Vindhyas ( Brihat Sambhita, 
XIV. 4), Aparānta (North Konkon), Anupa (district round 
Mahismati on the Narmada), Vidarbha (Berar), and Akara- 
Avanti (East and West Mālwa). He is further styled lord 
of all the mountains from the Vindhyas to the Travancore 
hills. The names of the Andhra country (Andhrapatha) 
and Kosala are however conspicuous by their absence. 
Inseriptions and the testimony of Hiuen Tsang prove that 
both these territories were at one time or other included 
within the Sātavāhana empire. The earliest Sātavālana 
king whose inseriptions have been found in the Andhra 
region is Pulumāyi, son of Gautamiputra. 

According to Sir R. G. Bhandarkar and Prof. 
Bhandarkar, Gautamiputra reigned conjointly with his son 
Pulumāyi. ‘They give the following reasons : 

(1) In Gautami’s inscription (dated in the 19th year 
of her grandson Pulumiüyi) she is called the mother of the 
great king and the grandmother of the great king. This 


' perimetrs translation of the Arthagastra, p. 143, n, 2, 
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statement would be pointless if she were not both at one 
and the same time. T 

(2) If it were a fact that Gautamiputra was dead when ` 
the queen-mother's inscription was written, and Pulumāyi 
alone was reigning, we should expect to find the exploits 
of the latter also celebrated in the inseription. But there 
is not a word in praise of him. A king dead for 19 years 
is extolled, and the reigning king passed in silence. 

(3) The inscription dated in the year 24, engraved on 
the east wall of the Veranda of the Nàsik Cave No. 3, which 
records a grant made by Gautamiputra and his mother, 
* whose son is living," in favour of certain Buddhist 
monks “dwelling in /he cave which was a pious gift 
of theirs,’ presupposes the gift of the Nasik Cave No. 3 
in the 19th year of Pulumàyi. Consequently Gautamiputra 
was alive after the 19th year of his son. 

As regards point (1), it may be said that usually a queen 
sees only her husband and son on the throne. Queen Gau- 
tami Balasri, on the other hand, was one of the fortunate 
(or unfortunate) few who saw grandchildren on the throne. 
Therefore she claimed to be the mother of a great king 
and the grandmother of a great king. 

As to point (2), although it is not customary for an 
ordinary subject to extol a dead king and pass over a 
reigning monarch in silence, still it is perfectly natural 
for a queen-mother in her old age to recount the glories 
of a son who was associated with her in a previous gift. 

As to point (3), it is not elear that the gift referred to 
in the postscript of the year 24 was identical with the grant 
of the year 19 of Pulumāyi. The donors in the postseript 
were king Gautamiputra and his mother, the donor 
in the year 19 of Pulumayi was the queen-mother «lone. 
In the inseription of the year 24, the queen-mother is 

called Mahadevi jivasutā Rājamātā. In Pulumayi's inscrip- 
| tion the epithets Māhadevi and Rājamāta are retained but 
34 








| the epithet < “J Sania? is significantly omitted. The donees- 


- in the former grant were the Tekirasi asceties, the donees 
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in the latter grant were the Bhadavāniya monks. The 


S object of grant in the former case may have been merely 


the Veranda of Cave No. 3, which contains the postscript 
of the year 24, and whose existence before the 19th year 
of Pulumāyi is attested by an edict of Gautamiputra of 
the year 18. On the other handthe cave given away to 
the Bhadavaniya monks was the whole of Cave No. 3. 

- If Gautamiputra and his son reigned simultaneously, 
and if the latter ruled as his father’s colleague in Mahā-- 
rāshtra, then it is difficult to explain why Gautamíputra 
addressed the officer at Govardhana directly, ignoring his 
son who is represented as ruling over Mahārāshtra, while 
in the record of the year 19, Pulumayi is considered as so 
important that the date is recorded in the years of his 
reign, and not in that of his father who was the senior 
ruler.' 

The generally accepted view is that Pulumaàyi suc- 
ceeded Gautamiputra. We learn from Ptolemy that his 
capital was Baithan, i. e., Paithan.or Pratisthāna on the 
Godāvari, identified by Bhandarkar with Navanara. In- 
scriptions and coins prove that Pulumāyi's dominions 
included the Krishna district as well as Maharashtra. 
We have already seen that the Andhra country is not 
mentioned in the list of countries over which Gautamiputra 
held his sway. It is not altogether improbable that 
Vasishtbiputra Pulumāyi was the first to establish the 
Sātavāhana power in that region. Sukhtankar identifies 
him with Siri Pulumāyi, king of the Sātavāhanas, men- 
tioned in an inscription discovered in the Adoni taluk of 
the Bellary district. But the absence of the distinguishing 
matronymic probably indicates that the king referred 


' €f. R. D. Banerji; J. R. A, S, 1917, pp 281 ef reg. 
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to in the inscription is- Pūlumāyi I of the Puranas. 
Rapson identified Pulumayi with Vasishthiputra "Sri 
Satakarni who is represented in a Kanheri inseription às 
the husband of a daughter of the Mahākshatrapa Ru(dra). 
He further identifles this Rudra with Rudradāman and 


says that Pulumāyi must be identified with Satakarni, 
lord of the Decean, whom Rudradāman “ twice in fair 


fight completely defeated, but did not destroy on aceount 
of the nearness of their connection.” Prof. Bhandarkar 
does not accept the identification of Pulumāyi with 
Vüsishthiputra. Sri Satakarni of the Kanheri Cave In- 
seription. He identifies the latter with Siva Sri Satakarpi; 
the Siva Sri of the Matsya Purana, probably a brothēr 
and successor of Pulumāyi. Another brother of Pulumayi 
was probably Sri Chandra Sati. 

The next important kings were Sri Sata (mis-called 
Sakasena) and Yajūašri Šātakarņi. Yajnasri's inseriptions, 
which prove that he reigned for at least 2/ years, are 
found at the following places, viz., Nasik, Kanheri, and 
China, (Krishna district). His coins are found in Gujarat, 
Kāthiāwār, East Mālwa, Aparānta, the Central Provinces, 
and the Kiishna district. There can be no doubt that lie 
ruled over both Maharashtra and the Andhra country. 
Smith says that his silver coins imitating the coinage of the 
Saka rulers of Ujjain probably point to victories over the 
latter, and that the coins bearing the figure of a ship suggest 
the inference that the king's power extended over 
the sea. 

Yajiasri was the last great king of his dynasty. A fter 
his death the Sātavāhanas probably lost Maharashtra to 
the Abhira king Isvarasena. The later Sātavāhana princes 
— Sri Rudra Satakarni, Sri Krishna Satakarni and others— 
ruled in Eastern Deccan and were supplanted by the 
, Ikshvakus and the Pallavas. The Šātakarņis of Kuntala, 
or the Kanarese districts, were supplanted by the Pallavas 
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an lkdamis. A new power—the Vākātaka—arose in 
the central Deccan Stes ae towards the close of the third 
| “oentury A. D. 


„III. Tae SAKAS or UJJAIN. 


The greatest rivals of the restored Satavahana Empire 
were at first the Saka Ksbatrapas of Ujjain. The progeni- 
. tor of the Saka princes of Ujjain was Ysāmotika who was 
the father of Chashtana, the first Mahakshatrapa of the 
family. The name of Ysāmotika is Seythic (J RAS, 1906, 
p. 211). His descendant, who was killed by Chandra 
Gupta II, is called à Saka king by Bāņa in his Harsha- 
charita. It is therefore assumed by scholars that the 
Kshatrapa family of Ujjain was a Saka family. 

The proper name of the dynasty is not known. Rapson 
says that it may have been Kārddamaka. The daughter 
of Hudradaman boasts that she is descended from the 
family of Kārddamaka kings ; but she may have been 
indebted to her mother for this distinction. The Kārdda- 
maka kings apparently derive their name from the Kārda- 
ma, a river in Persia (Pārasika, Shama Sastry's translation 
of Kautilva, p. 86). 

According to Dubreuil, Chashtana ascended the throne 
in A. D. 78, and was the founder of the Saka era. But 
this is improbable in view of the fact that the capital of 
Chashíana (Tiastanes) was Ujjain (Ozene of Ptolemy), 
whereas we learn from the Periplus that Ozene was not 
n capital in the seventies of the first century A.D.' 
The Periplus speaks of Ozene as a former capital, 
implying that it was not a capital in its own time. 
The earliest known date of Chashtana is S. E. 52 i. e. 
A. D. 130. We learn from the Andhau inseriptions that 

` The Periplus mentions Malichos (Maliku) the king of the Nabataeans who died 


in A. D. 75, and Zoscales (Za Hakale) king of the Anxumites who reigned from « 
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in the year A. D. 130 Chashtana was ruling conjointly 
with his graudson Rudradāman. Prof. Bhandarkar points 
out that his foreign title Kshatrapa, and the use of the 
Kharoshthi alphabet on his coins, clearly show that he 
was a Viceroy of some northern power— probably of the 
Kushàns. Jayadiman, son of Chashtana, seems to have 
acted merely as a Kshatrapa and to have pre-deceased his 
father, and the latter was sueceeded as Mahākshatrapa by 
Rudradiman. 

Rudradaman became an independent Mahakshatrapa 
sometime between the years 52 and 72 (A. D. 130 and 150). = 
We learn from the Junagadh Rock Inscription of the year 
72 that men of all caste chose him as protector and that 
he won for himself the title of Mahakshatrapa. This 
probably indicates that he declared his independence. 

The place names in the inscription seem to show that 
the rule of. Rudradàman extended over Pūrvāparākarā- 
vanti (East and West Mālwa), A nupanivrit or the 
Mahishmati ( Màndhata 2) region, Xnurtta ' (district round 
Dwaraka), Surāshtra (district round Junagadh), Svabhra 
(the country on the banks of the Sabarmati), Maru 
(Marwar), Kachehha (Cutch), Sindhu-Sauvira (the Lower 
Indus valley? ), Kukura (part of central India, probably 
near the Pariyatra Mt, according to the Brihat 
Samhita, XIV, 4), Aparānta (N. Konkon), Nishāda (in the 

„region of the Western Vindhyas, cf. Pariyatracharah, 
Mbh., xii. 135,9-5), ete. Of these places Surashtra, 
Kukura, Aparānta, Anupa, and Ākarāvanti formed part 
of Gautamiputra's dominions, and must have been con- 
quered either from that king or one of his sons. ‘The 


i Ānartta may however desiguate the district round Vadunagura (Bom. Gaz. 
I. i, 6). In that case Kukora should be placed in the Dwārnkā region. The Bhayavata 
l'urága refers to Dwüárak& as " Kokuardndhakacvgishnibhihguptih (1. 11. 10) 

* Sindbu is the inland portion (Watters, Yuan Chwany II. 252, 253, read with 
956). Sauvira is the littoral (Milinda Panho, SRBE. XXXVI, 260), 






me. ciesa sS HY OF INDIA 
“Tunas nā agadh "Taie tive A A" KS ask that Rudra- 
dem an twice defeated Satakarni, lord of the Deccan, but 
Lm destroy him. on account of their near relationship. 
Aecording to Prof. Bhandarkar this Satakarni was 
zb. kon tamiputra himself whose son Vāsishthtputra Satakar- 
En was Rudradiman’s son-in-law. According to Rapson 
E e lord of the Deccan defeated by Rudradüman was 
| | Paluinagi. 

| . — Rudradàman also conquered the Yaudheyas, who are 
E /Enowa, from a stone inscription to have oceupied the 
— Bijayagadh region in the Bharatpur state. If the Kushün 
chronology accepted by us be correct then he must have 
wrested Sindhu-Sauvira from one of the successors of 
Kanishka I. | 

Rudradiman apparently held his court at Ujjain, 
which is mentioned by Ptolemy as the capital of his grand- 
father Chashtana, placing the provinces of Anarta and 
Surāshtra under his Pallava Amatya, Suvisakha, who con- 
structed a new dam on the Sudarsana Lake. 

The great Kshatrapa is said tohave gained fame by 
studying grammar (Sabda), polity (artba), musie (gāndharva 
logic (nyāya), ete. Asa test of the civilised character of 
his rule it may be noted. that he took, and kept to the 
end of his life, the vow to stop killing men except in 
battle. The Sudaršana embankment was built and the 
lake reconstructed by “ expending a great amount of 
money from his own treasury, without oppressing the 
people of the town and of the province by exacting taxes 
(Kara), forced labour (Vishti); benevolences (Praņaya); 
and the like" (Bomb. Gaz., I, 1, 3. 9). The king was 
helped in the work of government by an able staff of 
officials, who were ‘ fully endowed with the qualifications of 
ministers (amatya guna samudyuktaih) and were divided. 
into two classes, viz., Matisachiva (councillors) and 
Karmasachiva (Executive officers). 
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. Rudradáman was succeeded by his eldest son Dama:  — 
ghsāda I. After Dāmaghsāda there were (according d 
to Rapson) two claimants for the succession: his son 
Jivadàman and his brother Rudra Sinha T. The struggle 
was eventually decided in favour of the latter. To 
Rudra Simha's reign belongs the Gunda inscription of 
the year 103 (=A. D. 181) which records the digging of a 
tank by an Abhira general named Rudrabhüti, son of the 
general Bàpaka. The Abhiras afterwards usurped the 
position of Mahakshatrapa. According to Prof. Bhandar- 
kar an Ābhīra named Tsvaradatta was the Mahākshatrapa 
of the period 188-90 A. D. But Rapson places Isvaradatta - 
after A. D. 236. | 

Rudra Sinha I was followed by his sons Rudrasena I,’ 
Saughadāman and Dàmasena. Three of Dāmasena's sons 
became Mahākshatrapas, viz., Yasodaman, Vijayasena and 
Dāmajāda Sri. This last prince was succeeded by his 
nephew Rudrasena II who was followed by his sons Visva- 
simha and Bhartridāman. Under Bhartridāman his son 
Visvasena served as Kshatrapa. 

The connection of Bhartridāman and Visvasena with 
the next Mahākshatrapa Rudradāman II and his succes- 
sors cannot be ascertained. The last known member of 
the line was Rudra Simha III who ruled up to at least 
A. D. 388. 

The rule of the Sakas of Western India was destroyed 
by the Guptas. Already in the time of Samudra Gupta 
the Sakas appear among the peoples represented as doing 
respectful homage to him. The Udayagiri Inscriptions 
of Chandra Gupta II testify to that monarch's conquest 
of Eastern Malwa. One of the inseriptions commemo- 
rates the construction of a cave by a minister of Chandra 


i Ta Rudrasena's rein belongs the Mulwasar inscription of A. D. 200, anl 
Jasdban inscription of ^. D. 905. In the latter inscription we have the title Baada 
mukha applied to all the ancestors of Rudiasens, excepting Jayadatnna 
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per rson, who was seeking to conquer the whole world. » 
M b jagadon of western Malwa is probably hinted at 
oe | e e epithet ** Simhavikràntagamini," or vassal of Simha- 
Vikrama, ie., Chandra Gnpta II applied to Naravarman 
| K Iandasor (Ind. Ant., 1913, p. 162). Evidence of the 
. eonquest of Surāshtra is to be seen in Chandra Gupta's 
silver coins which are imitated from those of the Saka 
E: Satraps. Lastly, Bina in his Harshacharita refers to the 
= slaying of the Saka king by Chandra Gupta (Aripure 
— cha parakalatra kāmukam kaminivesaguptascha Chandra 


E , Guptah Sakapatimasatayaditi). 
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THE GUPTA EMPIRE 


I. THe RISE OF THE Gurra POWER. 


We have seen that the tide of Seythian conguest, 
which was rolled back for a time by the Sātavāhanas, was 
finally stemmed by the Gupta Emperors Itis interesting 
to note that there were many Guptas among the officials 
of the Sātavāhana conquerors of the Šakas, e.g., Siva 
Gupta of the Nasik Inscription of the year 18,—Gupta 
of the Karle inscription, and Sivaskanda Gupta of the 
same inscription. It is difficult to say whether there was 
any connection between these Guptas and the Imperial 
Gupta family of Northern India. š 

Scions of the Gupta family are not unoften mentioned 
in old Brahmi Inscriptions. ‘The Iehehhawar (Bāndā 
district) Buddhist Statuette inseription (Lūders, No. 11) 
mentions the benefaction of Mahadevi queen of Sri 
Haridāsa, sprung from the Gupta race (Gupta varnsodita). 
A Bharaut Buddhist Pillar [ascription (Lüders, No. 687) 
of the Šunga period refers to a ** Gaupti " as the queen of 
Rājan Visadeva, and the grandmother of Dhanabhüti a 
feudatory of the Sunzas. 

Traces of Gupta rule in Mazadha are found as early 
as the second century A. D.  I-Tsing, a Chinese pilgrim, 
who travelled in India in the seventh century A. D., 
mentions a Maharaja Sri Gupta who built a temple near 
Mrigasikhāvana. I-Tsing's date would place him about 
A. D. 175 (Allan, Gupta Coins, Introduction, p. xv). Allan 
rejects the date and identilies Sri Gupta with Gupta the 
great-grand-father of Samudra Gupta on the ground that 
it is unlikely that we should have two dilferent rulers in 
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th ERE ori oig ob the same name, sa a brief 
pe riod. Bue have we not two Chandra Guptas and two 
z. Ku umāra Guptas within brief periods ? There is no cogent 
Bo eason for identifying Sri Gupta of A. D. 175 with 
3s “Samudra Gupta's great-grand-father who must have 
flourished about a century later. 
The names of Sri Gupta's immediate successors are "not 
known. The earliest name of the Gupta family of 
Magadha which appears in inscriptions is that of Maha- 
rājā Gupta who was succeeded by his son Maharaja 
Ghatotkacha. 
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The first mdependent sovereign (Maharajadhiraja) was 
Chandra Gupta I, son of Ghatotkacha, who ascended the 
throne in 320 A. D. the initial date of the Gupta Era. Like 
his great fore-runner Bimbisāra he strengthened his posi- 
tion by a matrimonial alliance with the Lichchhavis of 
Vaisali, and laid the foundations of the Second Magadhan 
Empire. The union of Chandra Gupta I with the 
Lichchhavi family is commemorated by a series of coins 
having on the obverse standing figures of Chandra Gupta 
and his queen, the Lichchhavi Princess Kumāradevi, and 
on the reverse a figure of Lakshmi with the legend 
“ Lichchhavayah”’ probably signifying that the prosperity 
of Chandra Gupta was due to his Lichehhavi alliance. 
Smith suggests that the Lichchhavis were ruling in 
Pātaliputra as tributaries or feudatories of the Kushans; 
and that through his marriage Chandra Gupta succeeded 
to the power of his wife’s relatives. But Allan points out 
that Pataliputra was in the possession of the Guptas even 
in Sri Gupta’s time. 

From our knowledge of Samudra Gupta’s conquests it 
may be deduced that his father’s rule was confined to 

Magadha and the adjoining territories. In the opinion of 
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SAMUDRA GUPTA 






Allan the Purāņic verses defining the Gupta dominions | 
refer to his reign : : | 


AnuGanga Prayāgamcha Šāketam Magadhārstathā 
Etàn janapadàn sarvān bhokshyante Guptavarisajah. 


It will be seen that Vaisali is not included in this list 
of Gupta possessions. Therefore we cannot coneur in 
Allan's view that Vaisāli was one of Chandra Gupta's 
earliest conquests. Nor does Vaisali oceur in the list of 
Samudra Gupta's acquisitions. It first appears asa Gupta 
possession in the time of Chandra Gupta II, and consti- 
tuted a Viceroyalty under an Imperial Prince. 


Samudra Gupta Parākramānka. 


Chandra Gupta I was succeeded by his son Samudra 


Gupta. It is clear from the Allahabad prasasti and from < 
the epithet tatparigrihita applied to Samudra Gupta in 
other inscriptions that the prince was selected from among 
his sons by Chandra Gupta I as best fitted to succeed him. 
The new monarch seems also to have been known as — 


Kācha.' 
It was the aim of Samudra Gupta to bring about the 


political unification of India and make himself an Ekarat 
like Mahāpadma. But his only permanent annexation 
was that of portions of Āryāvarta. Foilowing his “ Sarva- 
kshatrāntaka” predecessor, he uprooted Rudradeva, Matila, 
Nagadatta, Chandravarman, Ganapati Naga, Nagasena, 
Achyuta, Nandi, Balavarman and many other kings of 
Āryāvarta, captured the scion of the family of Kota and 
made all kings of the forest countries (ātavika-rāja) his 
servants. Matila has been identified with a person named 
Mattila mentioned in a seal found in Bulandshahr, The 


^ The epithet Sarvarājochchhettā found on Kūāclu"s coins suuws that he wna 


identical with Samudra Gupta. 
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ce of ai ins RonoHfia title NA seal leads Allan to sug- 
| Ta t t cm it wasa private one. But we have already come 

im (Omer oss many instances of princes being mentioned without 
| any bonoriñio. Chandravarman has been identified with the 
king of the same name mentioned in the Susunia inscrip- 
tion, who was the ruler of Pushkarāmbudhi in Rāja- 
|.  putàna. Pandit H. P. Sastri believes that this king is- 
identical also with the mighty sovereign Chandra of the 
Meharauli Iron Pillar Inscription “who in battle in 
the Vanga countries turned back with his breast the 
S enemies who uniting together came against him, and by 
" whom having crossed in warfare the seven mouths of the 
= Indus the Vāhlikas were conquered.” It should, however, 
| be noted that the Puranas represent the Nagas as ruling 
in the Jumna valley and Central India in the fourth 
century A.D. We learn from the Vishnu Purāņa that 

Naga dynasties ruled at Padmavati and Mathura. A Naga 

line probably ruled also at Vidišā (Pargiter, Kali Age, 

p. 49). Two kings named Sada-Chandra and Chandrārnša 

“the second Nakhavant '* are mentioned among the post- 
Andhran kings of Naga lineage. One of these, preferably 

the latter, may have been the Chandra of the Meharauli 
inscription. Ganapati Naga, Nāgasena and Nandi also seem 

to have been Naga princes. ‘The statement that Ganapati- 

- Nāga was a Nāga prince requires no proof. This prince 
is also known from coins. Nagasena, heir of the house of 
Padmāvati (Narwar in the Gwalior territory) is mentioned 
in the Harshacharita (Nāga kulajanmanah sārikāšrāvita 
mantrasya āsidnāšo Nāgasenasya Padmāvatyām). Nandi 
was also probably a Naga prince. In the Puranas 
Sišu Nandi and Nandiyašas are connected with the Nāga 
family of Central India, We know the name of a Nàga 
prince named Sivanamdi (Dubreuil, Ancient History of 
the Deccan, p. 31). Achyuta was probably a king of 

| Abichchhaiz.. To him has been attributed the small ' 
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copper coins bearing the syllables * achyu * found at 


" 
^ 
Li 

= c 


Ahichehhatrā (Allan, Gupta Coins, xxii). 

The conquered territories were constituted as rishayas 
or Imperial sub-provinces. Two of these vishayas are 
known from later inscriptions, namely Antarvedi and 
Arikina. 


The annexation of the northern kingdoms was not 


the only achievement of Samudra Gupta. He made 
the rulers of the Atavika rājyas his servants, led au 


«i 


A 


expedition to the south and made his power felt by the ~ 


potentates of Eastern Deccan. We perceive, however, a 
difference between his northern and southern campaigns. 
In the north he played the part of a digvijayi of the 
Early Magadhan type. But in the south he followed the 
Kautilyan ideal of a dharmavijayi, i.e.,, he defeated the 
kings but did not annex their territory. 

The Ātavika rājyas were closely connected with 
Dabhāla (Fleet, CII, p. 114), i.e., the Jabbalpur region 
(Ep. Ind., VIII, 284-287). The conquest of this region by 
Samudra Gupta is proved also by his Kran inscription. 
One of the Ātavika states was Kotātavi which reminds us 
of the ** Kota-Kula” which the Gupta monarch overthrew. 

The Kings of Dakshiņāpatha who came into conflict 
with the great Gupta were Mahendra of Kosala, 
Vyaghraraja of Mahākāntāra, Mantaraja of Kaurāla, 


Svāmidatta of Pishtapura and of Kottūra on Mahendraziri, ` 


Damana of Erandapalla, Vishņugopa of Kanehi, Nilarāja 
of Avamukta, Hastivarman of Vengi, Ugrasena ot Palakka 
Kuvera of Devarashtra, and Dhanañjaya of Kusthalapura. 

Kosala is South Kosala which comprised the modern 

— par M . 
Raipur and Sambalpur districts. Mahakantara ts 
apparently a wild tract of Central India probably 
identical with the Jaso State. Kaurāla (probably a 
variant of Kerala, Fleet, CII, p. 13) ts apparently the 
district of which the capital in later times was 
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bm. netum nayanapadavim Keralīnām rateschet 
. Gachchheh khyātām jagati nagarim ākhyayātām Yayateh. 


E . Pishtapura is Pithāpuram in the Godavari district, 
= Kottura has been identified with Kothoor, 12 miles south- 
south-east of Mahendragiri in Gaūjam,* and Erandapalla 
= „with Erandapali “a town probably near Chicacole ” 
(Dubreuil, A.H. D., pp. 58-60). Kaüchi is Conjeeveram near 
Madras. Avamukta cannot be satisfactorily identified. But 
- the name of its king Nilarāja reminds us of Nilaralli ** an 
Ž © old seaport near Yanam "in the Godavari district (Gazetteer 
R of the Godavāri District, Vol. I, p. 213). Vengi has been 
identified with Vegior Pedda-Vegi 7 miles north of Ellore 
(Krishna District). Palakka is probably identical with “ 
Palakkada, the seat of a Pallava viceroyalty. Devarāshtra 
is the Yellamanchili tract in the Vizagapatam district 
- (Dubreuil, A. H. D. p. 160). Kusthalapura cannot be 
satisfactorily identified. 

The capture and liberation of the southern kings, 
notably of the ruler of Kottura on Mahendragiri, reminds 
us of the following lines of Kālidāsa's Raphuvnten: D— 


rf 
rt 


J Grihitapratimuktasya sa dharmavijayi nripah 
Šriyam Mahendranathasya jahāra natu medinim. 


It is not a little surprising that the Allahabad 
prašasti contains no reference to the Vākātakas who were 
now the predominant power in the region between 
Bundelkhand and Karņāta. The earliest reference to the 
Rees occurs in certain So edu a of Amarāvati 










cannot be Kolleru or colair which Bot” WA been included within the, 
ry of Hastivarman of Vengl. 

Fhare is another Kottura ‘at the foot of the hills’ in the Vizugapatam ved 
Jaz., I, 187). - 
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(Ep. Ind., XV, pp. 261, 267). The dynasty rose to” | 
under Vindhyāšakti and his son Pravarasena L č — 
Pravarasena appears to have been suceeeded by his 
grandson Rudrasena J.  Prithivisena I, the son and z 
successor of Rudrasena I, must have been a contemporary à 
of Samudra Gupta inasmuch as his son Hudrasena II 
was a contemporary of Samudra Gupta's son Chandra <“ 
Gupta II. Prithivisena T's political influence extended x 
from Nachne-ki-talai in Bundelkhand (Fleet, CII, p. 2838) = 
to the borders of Kuntala (or Karņāta, Ind. Ant, 1876, ` 

p. 318), i.e, the Kanarese country. One of the 
Ajanta inscriptions credits him with having conquered 
the lord of  Kuntala. The Nach-né-ki-talai region 
was ruled by his vassal Vyāghradeva. Prof. Dubreuil, 
however, says that the Nachna inscription which 
mentions Vyāghra, belongs not to, Prithivisena I but to 
his descendant Prithivisena II. But this is im- 
probable in view of the fact that from the time of 
Prithivisena II's great-grand-father, if not from a period 
still earlier, down to at least A.D. 525, the princes of the 
region which intervenes between Nachna and the 
Vakataka territory, owned the sway of the Gupta empire. 
Now as Vyaghra of the Nachna record acknowledges the 
supremacy of the Vakataka Prithivisena, this Prithivisena 
ean only be Prithivisena I who ruled before the establish- 
ment of the Gupta supremacy in Central India by 
Samudra Gupta and Chandra Gupta II (cf. the Eran and 
Udayagiri Inscriptions), and not Prithivisena II during 
whose rule the Guptas, and not the Vākātakas, were the 
acknowledged suzerains of the Central Provinces as we 
know from the records of the Parivrājaka Mahārājas (c/. 
Modern Review, April, 1921, p. 475). | 
. The absence of any reference to Prithivisena I in 
 Harishena's prasasti is explained by the fact that Samudra 
= Gupta's operations were contined to the eastern part of the 
— 
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Decea a There i is no eitenos that the Gupta conqueror 
“cari ried his arms to the central and western parts of the 
735 »ccan, i.e., the territory ruled by Prithivisena I himself. 
| E Prof. Dubreuil has shown that the identification of 
Wa” Devarāshtra with Maharashtra and of Erandapalla with 
Eraņdol in Khandesh, is wrong (cf. Modern Review, 1921, 

p. 457). 

— "Though Samudra Gupta did not invade the Western 
-= Deccan it is clear from his Eran Inscription that he did 
. deprive the Vākātakas of their possessions in Central India. 
But these possessions were not directly governed by the 
Vakataka monarch, but were under a vassal prince. In 
the time of Prithivisena this prince was Vyāghra. We 
should naturally expect a conflict between the Vakataka 
, feudatory and the Gupta conqueror. Curiously enough ` 
| the Allahabad prašasti refers to Samudra Gupta’s victory 
over Vyāghrarāja of Mahakantara. It is probable 
that this Vyāghrarāja is identical with the Vyaghra of 
~ the Nāchnā inscription who was the Central Indian 
- feudatory of Prithivisena. Asa result of Samudra; 
Gupta's victory the Guptas succeeded the Vākātakas as 
— the paramount power of Central India. Henceforth the 

Vākātakas appear as a purely southern power. 
| The victorious career of Samudra Gupta must have 
4 produeed a deep impression on the pratyanta nripatis or 
[rontier_kings of East India and the Himalayan region, 
and the tribal states of the Paūjāb, Western India and 
Mālwa who are said to have gratified his imperious 
commands (Prachanda Šāsana) * by giving all kinds of 
taxes, obeying his orders and coming to perform 
* obeisance.” The most important among the East Indian 
fróntier kingdoms whieh submitted to the mighty Gupta 
peror were Samatata (part of East Bengal bordering 
on the sea), Davàüka (not satisfactorily identified) and 
| E (in Assam); we learn from proceres 
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districts of North Bengal is therefore wrong. The < 
Northern Pratyantas were Nepal and Kartripura, the : 
latter principality comprised probably Katarpur in the 
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integral part of the Gupta Empire and was governed by e^ 
line of Uparika Mahārājas as vassals of the Gupta 
Emperor. The identification of Davāka with certain 


Jalandhar district, and the territory of the Katur, Katuria 
or Katyur rajas of Kumaun, Garhwal and Rohilkhand. 
The tribal states which paid homage were situated on 


the western and south-western fringe of Āryāvarta proper. 


Among these the most important were the Mālavas, 
Arjunāyanas, Yaudheyas, Madrakas, Ābhiras, Prārjunas, 
Sanakānikas, Kākas and Kharaparikas. 

The Mālavas were in the Paūjab in the time of 
Alexander. They were probably in Rājaputāna when 
they came into conflict with Ushavadāta. Their exact 
location in the time of Samudra Gupta cannot be deter- 
mined. In the time of samudra Gupta's successors they 
were probably connected with the Mandasor region. We 
find princes of Mandasor using the reckoning (commenc- 
ing B.C. 58) handed down traditionally by the Mālava- 
gana (Mālavagaņamnāta). 

The Ārjunāyanas and the Yaudheyas are placed in the 
northern division of India by the author of the Brihat- 
Samhita. They may have been connected with the 
Pandoouoi or Fāņdava tribe mentioned by Ptolemy as 
settled in the Panjab (Ind. Ant, XIII, 331, 349). The 
connection of the Arjunayanas with the Pandava Arjuna 
is apparent. Yaudheya appears as the name of ason of 
Yudhishthira in the Mahābhārata (Adi, 95, 76). The 
Harivamsa, a later authority, connects the Yaudheyas 
With Usinara (Pargiter, Markandeya Purana, p. 380). 
„ A clue to the locality of the Yaudheyas is given by the 
` Bijayagadh inscription (Fleet, CII, p. 251). The hill fort 
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E: 0 Vinasana (Sūdrābhirān prati  dveshüd yatro nashtā 
m. Sarasvati, Mbh. IX. 37.1) in the territory called Abiria by 
E the Periplus. We have already seen that an Abhira 
|». became Mahakshatrapa of western India and supplanted 
M the Sātavāhanas in a part of Mahārāshtra in the second 
m or third century A.D. The lands of the Prārjunas, 


Sanakānikas, Kākas and Kharaparikas lay probably in 
central India. The Prārjunakas are mentioued in the 
Arthasaástra of Kautilya (p. 194). A clue to the locality 
of the Sanakānikas is given by one of the Udayagiri 
inseriptions of Chandra Gupta II. The name of the 
Kakas reminds us of the **Kankas" who are placed in 
Mid-India by the author of the Brihat Samhita (XIV. 4) 
In the Bombay Gazetteer Kāka is identified with Kākūpur 
near Bithur. 

The rise of a new indigenous Imperial power could not 
be a matter of indifference to the foreign potentates of 
the Uttarapatha and Surāshtra who hastened to buy peace 
“by acts of homage, such as self-sacrifice, the bringing of 
gifts of maidens, the soliciting of charters confirming in the 
enjoyment of their territories, bearing the Garuda seal." 
The 






` s with Samudra Gupta were the Daivaputra Shāhi 

Sha ānushāhi and the Saka Murundas as well as the 
people of Sirnhala and all other dwellers in Islands, 

The Daivaputra Shahi Shāhānushāhi was apparently 

— the Kushān ruler as! the north-west, a descendant of 

the Great Kanishka’ The Saka Murundas were apparently 

the Kshatrapas of Ujjain. Sten Konow tells us that 





foreign powers who thus established diplomatic — 


Muruņģa is a Saka word meaning lord, Sanskrit Svāmin. , 


The epithet Svāmin was used by the Kshatrapas | of nm 
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Samudra Gupta's Ceylonese contemporary was Megha- 
varna. A Chinese historian relates that Meghavarņa sent | 
an embassy with gifts to Samudra Gupta and obtained — 


his permission to erect a splendid monastery to the north 
of the holy tree at Bodh Gayā for the use of pilgrims 


from the Island. S 


Allan thinks that it was at the conclusion of his 


. campaigns that the Gupta conqueror celebrated the horse- 


sacrifice which, we are told in the inscriptions of his. 
successors, had long been in abeyance. But it should be 
noted that the Aśvamedha was celebrated by several kings 
during the interval which elapsed from the time of 
Pushyamitra to that of Samudra Gupta, e.g., Satakarni the 


husband of Nayanikā, Pravarasena I Vākātaka, great- 
“grand-father of Prithivisepa J, the contemporary of 


Samudra Gupta, and the Pallava Sivaskandavarman 
of the Prākrit Hirahadagalli record. It is probable, 
however, that the court poets of the Guptas knew 
little about these southern monarchs. After the horse 
sacrifice Samudra Gupta apparently took the title of 


- Asvamedhaparakramah. 


If Harishena, the writer of the Allahabad Prašasti, is 
to be believed the great Gupta was a man of versatile genius. 
* He put to shame the preceptor of the lord of Gods and 
Tumburu and Nārada and others by his sharp and polish- 
ed"intellect and choral skill and musical accomplishments. 


He established his title of Kavirija by various poetical . 


com positions." Unfortunately none of these composi- 
tions have survived. But the testimony of Harishena to 
his musical abilities finds corroboration in the lyrist type 
of his coins. 

The attribution of the coins bearing the name Kacha 
to Samudra Gupta may be accepted. But the emperor's 





identification with Dharmāditya of a Faridpur grant is 
= The titles used by the emperor were 
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ine "We sape no dod documents for Samudra Gupta's 
ey zn. The Gayā grant professes to be dated in the year 
ho. but no reliance can be placed on it and the reading 
atthe numeral is uncertain. Smith’s date (330-375) for 

Samudra Gupta is conjectural. As the earliest known 
or date of Chandra Gupta II is A.D. 401, it is not im- 
gi probable that Samudra Gupta died sometime after 
I A.D. 375. 


rm | = 
3 II. THE AGE OF THE VIKRAMĀDITYAS. 


Chandra Gupta Il Vikramaditya. e. 


Samudra Gupta was succeeded by his son Chandra 
Gupta II Vikramaditya (also called Simhachandra and 
Simha Vikrama), born of queen Dattadevi. Chandra 
Gupta was chosen out of many sons by Samudra Gupta 
as the best fitted to succeed hiin. Another name of the 
new monarch disclosed by certain Vākātaka inscriptions 
and the Sāūchi inscription of A.D. 412 was Deva Gupta 
or Devarāja (Bhandarkar, Ind. Ant., 1913, p. 160). 

For his reign we possess a number of dated inscrip- 


tions so that its limits may be defined with more accuracy 
than those of his predecessors. His accession should. be 


£ placed before A.D. 401-2, and his death in or about 
z A D. 413-14. 
T The most important external events of the reign were 
a the Emperor’s matrimonial alliance with the Vākātaka 
king Rudrasena a son of Prithivisena I, and the war 
8 


. v with the Saka Sat which added Mālwa and Surāshtra 
y. to the Gupta dominions. 
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= * Qf. the epithet “ Sarvakehattrantaka " applied to his great fore-ranner Mahā-, 
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7 Chandra Gupta II had a daughter named Prabhavati, ` 
“by his consort Kuveranāgā a princess of Naga lineage, 

= whom he gave in marriage to Rudrasena II, the Vākātaka 
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king of the Deccan. According to Dr. Smith (JRAS, 1914, 
p. 324) ** the Vākātaka Maharaja occupied a geographical 


position in which he could be of much service or disservice 


to the northern invader of the dominions of the Šaka 
Satraps of Gujarāt and Saurashtra, Chandra Gupta 


adopted a prudent precaution in giving his daughter to the 


Vākātaka prince and so securing his subordinate alliance.” 
The campaign against the western Satraps is apparently 


alluded to in the Udayagiri Cave Inscription of Virasena- 


Saba in the following passage “he (Saba) came here, 
accompanied by the king (Chandra Gupta) in person, who 
was seeking to conquer the whole world.” Siba was an 
inhabitant of Pātaliputra who held the position, acquired 
by hereditary descent, of being a sachiva of Chandra 
Gupta II and was placed by his sovereign in charge of the 
Department of Peace and War. He naturally accompanied 


his master when the great western expedition was under- 


taken. The campaign against the Sakas was eminently 
anecessful. The fall of the Saka Satrap is alluded to by 
Bana. The annexation of his territory is proved by coins. 
Capitals of the Empire—The original Gupta capital 
seems to have been at Pataliputra. But after his western 
sconquests Chandra Gupta made Ujjain a second capital. 
Certain chiefs of the Kanarese districts, who claimed 
descent from Chandra Gupta Vikramāditya, referred to 
their ancestor as Ujjayinipuravaradhisvara as well as 
Pātaliputrapuravarādhisvara. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar 
identifies Chandra Gupta with the traditional Vikramā- 
ditya Sakāri of U jjain.' "He titles Srivikramah, 
* In literature Vikram fditya i» represented as» ruling at Pütaliputra ( Kath. 
sarits&gara VII, 4.3. Vikramaditya ityāsidrājā Pátaliputratmuke) os well as 
Ujjayini. 
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Sirnhavikra an ab, x quta 
dit: ya acit rally occur on ONE Ee. S coins. z 
2 š ; We ave no detailed contemporary account of Ujjayint 
(o (also 
| the days of Chandra Gupta. But Fa-hien who visited 
E Toda from A.D. 405 to 411 has left an interesting account 
p of Pataliputra. The pilgrim refers to the royal palace 
d of Ašoka and halls in the midst of the city, ** which exist 
S ita now as of old," and were according to him all made by 
E spirits which Asoka employed, and which piled up the 
_ stones, reared the walls and gates, and executed the 
3 elegant carving and inlaid sculpture-work,—in a way 
which no human hands of this world could accomplish. 
“The inhabitants are rich and prosperous, and vie with 
— one another in the practice of benevolence and righteous- 
ness. Every year on the eighth day of the second month 
they celebrate a procession of images.... The Heads of 
the Vaisya families establish houses for dispensing charity 
and medicines.” 
^ Much light is thrown on the character of Chandra 
Gupta Vikramāditya's administration by the narrative 
of Fa-hien and the inscriptions that have hitherto been 
discovered. 

Speaking of the Middle Kingdom (the dominions of 
Chandra Gupta) the Chinese pilgrim says “ the people 
are numerous and happy; they have not to register their 
households, or attend to any magistrates and their rules ; 
only those who cultivate the royal land have to pay a 
portion of the gain from it. If they want to go, they go; 

- if they want to stay on, they stay. The king governs 
E wit out decapitation or other corporal punishments, 
| Criminals are simply fined, lizhtly or heavily, according to 
— the circumstances of each case. Eve cases of repeated 
attempts at wicked rebellion, they o have their right 
hands cut off. The king's body-guards and attendants 
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all have salaries. Throughout the whole country the E 
people do not kill any living creature, nor drink íntoxi- | 
eating liquor, nor eat onions or garlic. The only excep- 
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tion is that of the Chandàlas.... In buying and selling - 


commodities they use cowries." . The last statement 


evidently refers to such small transactions as Fa-hien. : 1 


had occasion to make (Allan). He does not seem to have 
met with the gold coins which would only be required. for 
large transactions. "That they were actually in currency, 
we know from the references to donations of dināras and 
suvarnas in the inscriptions. 


That Chandra Gupta was a good monarch may 
be inferred also from the inscriptions. He himself 


was a Vaishnava (Paramabhāgavata). But he appointed 
men of other sects to high offices. His general 
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Āmrakārdava, the hero of a hundred fights (anēka- 


samar-avapta-vijayayasas-patakah) appears to have been 
a Buddhist, while his minister of Peace and War (Saba- 
Virasena) and perhaps also his Mantrin, Sikharasvamin, 
were Šaivas. 

Regarding the machinery of Government we have 
no detailed information. But the following facts may be 
gleaned from the inscriptions. 


As in Maurya times the head of the state was the ` 


Raja who was apparently nominated by his predecessor. 
He was assisted by a body of high Ministers whose office 
was very often hereditary (ef. the phrase “an vavaprapta 
Sāchivya ”). ‘Che most important among the High 
Ministers were the Mantrin, the Sārndhivigrahika and the 
Akshapataladhikrita. Like the Maurya Mantrin, the 
Gupta Sarndhivigrahika accompanied the. sovereign to 
the battle-field. ‘There was no clear-cut division between 
civil and military officials. The same person could be 
Smindhivigrahika and Mahadandanayaka, and a Mantrin 
could become a Mahabaladhikrita. 
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Ç "ul ds is not Jor ai whether die: ese s had. a central 
M antriparishad. But the existence of local parishads 
(e.g. ihe. Parishad of Udānakupa) is proved by a Basārh 
seal discovered by Bloch. 
J The empire was divided into a number of Provinces 
. (Deéas, Bhuktis, etc.) sub-divided into districts called 
= Pradesas or Vishayas. Among Dešas the Gupta inserip- 
tions “mention Sukulideša, Surāshtra, DabhalA - and 
—» 3* Kalindi Narmadayor Madhya” are also perhaps to be 
D placed under this category. 
Among Bhuktis we have reference to Tirabhukti, 
Gt Puņdravardhana bhukti, Šrāvasti bhukti and Nagara 
— bhakti. Among Pradešas or Vishayas mention is made 
of Lātavishaya, Tripurivishaya, Arikina (called Pradesa 
in Samudra Gupta’s Eran inscription, and Vishaya in 
that of 'l'oramána), Antarvedi, Valavi, Gaya, Kotivarsha, 
Mahākhushāpāra and Kundadhani. 

The Desas were governed by officers called Goptris or 
Wardens of the Marches (cf. Sarveshu Deseshu vidhāya 
Goptrin). The Bhuktis were governed by Uparika Mahā- 
rājas who were sometimes princes of the Imperial family 
(e.g., Rajāputradevabhattāraka, Governor of Puņdravar- 
dhanabhukti mentioned in a Damodarapur plate, and 
- Govinda Gupta Governor of Tirabhukti mentioned in the 

Basārh seals). The office of Vishyapati or District Officer 
was held by Imperial offieials like the Kumārāmātya and 
Ayuktaka, as well as by feudatory Mahārājas (c£. Mātri- 
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vishņu). Some of the Vishayapatis (e.g., Sarvanāga of v 


Antarvedi) were directly under the Emperor, while others 
(e.g., those of Kotivarsha, Arikina and Tripuri) were under 
provingial governors. The Governors and District Officers 
were no doubt helped by officials like d Chauroddhara- 
kt nika, Dàndika, Vandapasika and ot jvery Vishaya 
— — consisted of a number of grāmas o E indes which were 
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Outside the limits of the Imperial provinces lay the 
vassal kingdoms and republics mentioned in the Allahabad 
prasasti and other documents. | 

The Basārh seals throw some interesting sidelight on ~ I 
the provincial and municipal government as well as the 
economic organisation of the province of Tirabhukti. 
The province was apparently governed by prince Govinda 
Gupta, a son of the Emperor by the Mahadevi Sri , 
Dhruvasvümini, who had his capital at Vaisalr. "The seals 
mention several officials like the Uparika (Governor), the 
Kumārāmātya, the Mahāpratihāra (the great chamberlain), 
the Mauhādaņlanāyaka (the great general), the a 
sthiti-sthapaka (the censor), and the Bhatasvapati (lord ` 
of the army and cavalry), and the following offices, e.g., 
Yuvarājapādiya Kumārāmātyādhikaraņa (office of the 
minister of His Highness the Crown Prince, according to 
Vogel), Raņabhāņdāgārādhikaraņa (oflice of the chief 
treasurer of the war department), Balādhikaraņa (office of 
the chief of the military forces), NDaņdapāšādhikaraņa 
(office of the chief of Police), Tirabhuktyuparikadhikarana 
(office of the governor of Tirhut), Tirabhuktau Vinaya- 
sthiti-sthāpakādhikaraņa (office of the Censor ? of Tirhut), 
Vaisalyadhisthanadhikarana (office of the governor of 
Vaisali), Sriparamabhattarakapidiya Kumārāmātyādhi- 
karana (office of the minister of the Prince waiting on 
His Majesty). 

The reference to the Parishad of Udānakūpa 






^ shows that the Parishad still formed an important 


"i 
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de m, 
mma. 


element of the Hindu machinery of government. The 
reference to the corporation of bankers, traders and ” 
merchants (Sreshthi-sarthavaha-kulika-nigama) is ot 
interest to students of economics. 

Chandra Gupta II had at least two queens, Dhruvadevi 
and Kuveranāgā. The first queen was the mother of 
Kumāra Gupta I and Govinda Gupta. The second queen 
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v vas sas mother of Prabhāvati who became queen of 
the Viākatakas. Certain medieval chiefs of the Kanarese 
= $ nales claimed descent from Chandra Gupta. 
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Kumāra Gupta I Mahendrāditya. 


Chandra Gupta IPs successor was Kumāra Gupta I 
Mahendraditya ' whose certain dates range from A.D. 
415 to A. D. 455. His extensive coinage, and the 
wide distribution of his inscriptions show that he was 
able to retain his father's Empire including the western 
provinces. One of his viceroys, Chirātadatta, governed 
> O vs Bhukti or north Bengal (cf. the Dāmo- 

| pur plates of the years 124 and 129); another viceroy, 

prince" Ghatotkacha Gupta, governed the province of 
Eran which included Tumbavana (M.B. Garde, Ind. Ant., 
1920, p. 114, Tumain Inscription of the year 116, i.e., 
A.D. 435); a third viceroy or feudatory, Bandhuvarman, 
governed Dasapura (Mandasor Inscription of A.D. 437-8). 
The Karamadande inscription of A.D. 436 mentions 
Prithivishena who was a Mantrin and Kumārāmātya, and 
afterwards Mahābalādhikrita or general under Kumara 
Gupta, probably stationed in Oudh. 

Like his father Kumara was a tolerant king. During 

~ his rule the worship of Svāmi Mahasena (Kārtikeya), 

Buddha, Siva in the linga form, and the sun, as well as 
that of Vishnu, flourished peacefully side by side (cf. the 
Bilsad, Mankuwar, Karamadande, and Mandasor inscrip- 
tions). 

The two notable events of Kumāra's reign are: the 
celebration of the horse sacrifice (evidenced by the rare 
Asvamedha type of his gold coinage), and the temporary 

| eclipse of the Gupta power by the Pushyamitras. The 
3 Also called Sri Mahendra, Afvnmedha Mahendra, Ajita Mahendra, Sitha 


Mahendra, Sri Mahendra Sirbha, Mahendrakumūra, Simha Vikrama (Allan, Gupta | 
Coinf£, | p- 50), Vyüághrabalaparükramo, and Sri Prataj n, 
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reading Pushyamitra in the Bhitari inscription is, however, 
not accepted by some scholars because the second syllable 
of this name is damaged (cf. CII, p. 55 n). Mr. H. R. 
Divekar in his article “ Pusyamitras in Gupta Period” 
(Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute) makes the plausible 
emendation Yudhy =amitrams = ca for Dr. Fleet's reading 
Pusyamitrams- ea in C.L.I., iii, p. 55. (It is almitted on 


all hands that during the concluding years of Kumāra's «Aš 


reign the Gupta Empire “had been made to totter.” 
Whether the reference in the inscription is simply to 
Amitras or enemies, or to  Pushyamitras, cannot be 
satisfactorily determined. We should, however, M —) 
in this connection that a people called Pushyamit 
actually referred to in the Vishnu Purana. ' fallen 
fortunes of the Gupta family were restored by prince 
Skanda Gupta (cf. the Bhitari Inscription). 

Kumāra's chief queen was Anantadevi. He had at 
least two sons, viz., Pura Gupta, son of Anantadevi, and 
Skanda Gupta the name of whose mother is not given in 
the inscriptions. Hiuen Tsang calls Buddha Gupta 
(Fo-to-kio-to) or Budha Gupta' a son of Sakrāditya. 
The only predecessor of Budha Gupta who had this title 
was Kumāra Gupta I who is called Mahendrāditya on 
coins. Mahendra is the same as Šakra. The use of 
synonymous terms as nāmes was not unknown in the 
Gupta period. Vikramāditya was also called Vikramānka. 
Skanda is called both Vikramaditya and Kramaditya, 
both the words meaning “sun of power.” If Sakraditya of 
Hiuen Tsang be identical with Mahendrāditya or Kumara 

v^ T, Budha Gupta was a son of Kumāra. Another son of 
v the latter was apparently Ghatotkacha Gupta (ef. the 









! The name Fo-to-kio-to has been restored na Buddha Gupta, Rut we have no 
independent evilencee regarding the existence of a king named lluddha Guptn The 


e synchronism of his asunecemsor'a snCCOSSOr [AM diken with Mihirnkula indicates that 


the king meant was Budha Gupta. 
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Skanda Gupta Vikramaditya, 


In an interesting paper read before the members of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Dr. Majumdar suggested 
that after Kumāra's death there was a fratricidal struggle 

in which Skanda Gupta came off victorious after defeat- 
ing his brothers including Pura Gupta the rightful 
claimant, and rescued his mother just as Krishna rescued 


^1 S. o (cf. the Bhitari Inscription). Dr. Majumdar says 


the omission of the name of the mother of Skanda 








Guptasin the Bihar Stone Pillar and Bhitart Inscriptions 
indicates that she was not a Mahādevi, and Skanda was 
not the rightful heir. The rightful heir of Kumāra was 
Pura Gupta, the son of the Mahadevi Anantadevi. 

We should however remember that there was no rule 
prohibiting the mention of non-Mahādevis in inscriptions. 
The mother of Prabhavati, Kuberanāgā, was not Chandra 
Gupta Il's Mahādevi. Nevertheless she is mentioned 
in the inscriptions of her daughter. On the other hand 
the names of queens, the mothers of kings, were sumetimes 
omitted. In the genealogical portion of the Banskhera 
and Madhuban plates the name of Yasomati as Harsha’s 
mother is not mentioned, but in the Sonpat seal she is 
mentioned both as the mother of Rajyavardhana and as 
the mother of Harsha. The Pala Inscriptions mention 
Lajjā the queen of Vigraha Pala I and mother of Naja. 
yana Pala, but do not mention the queen of Narayana 
Pala who was the mother of Rajya Pala. They again 
mention Bhāgyadevi the queen of Rajya Pala and 
mother of Gopāla II. In the Banagarh Inscription 


! The name of the father of a reigning king wns also sometimes omitted v. aco 
Unis Ins, Nos. 464, 468). - 
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of Mahi Pala I we have a reference to his great- : 
grand-mother Bhigyadevi, but no mention of his own v 
mother. The omission of the name of Skanda's mother 4 
from inscriptions is, at best, an argumentum exsilentio which — — - 
can only be aecepted if it can be proved that the mention X 

of the name of a Mahadevi was compulsory and that the ç 
mention of the name of an ordinary queen was prohibited.. 
The case of Kuberanāgā shows that there was no rule 1 


prohibiting the mention of an ordinary wife of a Gupta 
king. 

As to the question of rightful claim to the succession v 
we should remember that the cases of Samudra Gupta. 
and Chandra Gupta II suggest that the ablest among the 
princes was chosen irrespective of any claim arising out 
of birth. 

There is nothing to show that the struggle at the 
end of Kumāra's reign, referred to in the Bhitari inscrip- 
tion, was a fratricidal struggle. The relevant text of the 
inseription runs thus :— 






Pitari divam upētē viplutāri varnsa-lakshmim 
bhuja-bala-vijit-arir-y yah pratishthapya bhiyah 
jitam-iti paritoshān: mataram sñara-nettršrn 
hata-ripur-iva Krishno Devakim-abhyupetah. 


The enemies (ari) who made the Vamsa-lakshmi of 
Skanda Gupta ** vipluta " after the death of his father 
were apparently enemies of the Gupta family, 72, out- 
, siders not belonging to the Gupta lineage. As a matter 
of fact the enemies expressly mentioned in the Bhitari 
inscription were outsiders, e.7., the Pushyamitras and the 
Hünas. ‘Ihere is not the slightest reference to a fratri- 
cidal war. There is no doubt a passage in the Junāgadh- 
inscription of Skanda which says that “the goddess of 


° fortune and splendour of her own accord selected (Skanda) 
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as naak bai id. ^ M br: discarded all the other sons 
a of k ci c m mr. vam it does not necessarily imply that there 

was a struggle between the sons of Kumāra in which 
Sk ra rite came off victorious. It only means that among 
BID princes he was considered to be best fitted to rule. 
In the Allahabad prasasti we have a similar passage 
_ “who (Samudra Gupta) being looked at with envy by the 
faces, melancholy through the rejection of themselves, 
of others of equal birth...... was bidden by his father,— 
who, exclaiming ‘verily he is worthy ^ embraced him — 


i j argued that there is no proof that Skanda was selected by 
r Kumira. On the contrary he is said to have been 
selected by Lakshmi of her own accord. This is not 
Ļ surprising in view of the fact that the empire was made 


to totter at the close of Kumāra's reign, and Skanda 
owed its restoration to his own prowess. The important 
thing to remember is that the avowed enemies of Skanda 
Gupta mentioned in his inseriptions were outsiders like 
the Pushyamitras, Hūņas (Bhitari Ins.) and Mlechehhas 
(Junagadh Ins.). The Manujendra-putras of the Junigadh 
inscription are mentioned only as disappointed princes, not 
as defeated enemies, like the brothers of Samudra Gupta 
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to govern of a surety the whole world." It may be- 


A. 


who were discarded by Chandra Gupta I. We are there- — 


fore inclined to think that as the tottering Gupta empire 
was saved from its enemies (e.y., the Pushyamitras) by 
Skanda Gupta it was he who was considered to be best fitted 
to rule. There is no evidence that his brothers disputed 
his claim and actually fought for the crown. There is 
nothing to show that Skanda shed his brothers” blood and 
that the epithet *tamalātmā” applied to him in the Bhitari 
inscription was unjustified. 

Skanda Gupta Assumed the titles of Kramāditya and 
 Wikramāditya. From the evidence of coins and ifscrip- - 
X tions we know that he ruled from A.D, . 455 to 407. 5 - 
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The first achievement of Skanda was the restoration —— — 
of the Gupta Empire. From an inscriptional passage we — — 
learn that while preparing to restore the fallen fortunes 
of his family he was reduced to such straits that he had 
to spend a night sleeping on the bare earth. Line twelve 
of the Bhitari inscription tells us that when Kumara 
Gupta I had attained the skies, Skanda conquered his 
enemies by the strength of his arms. From the context 
it seems that these enemies were the Pushyamitras “who 
had developed great power and wealth.” 

The struggle with the Pushyamitras was followed by a 
terrible confliet with the Hünas in which the emperor was 1 
presumably victorious, The invasion of the Hūņas took 
place not later than A.D. 458 if we identify them with ^^ 
the Mlechchhas of the Junagadh inscription. The 
memory of the victory over the Mlechchhas is preserved 
in the story of king Vikramāditya son of Mahendrāditya 
of Ujjain in Somadeva's Kathasaritsagara (Allan, Gupta 
Coins, Introduction). Saurashtra seems to have been the 

vulnerable part of the Gupta empire. The Junagadh in- 
scription tells us “he (Skanda) deliberated for days and 
nights before making up his mind who could be trusted 
with the important task of guarding the lands of the 
Surüshtras." Allan deduces from this and from the words 
* Sarveshu deseshuvidhaya goptrin " that the emperor was 
at particular pains to appoint a series of Wardens of the 
Marches to protect his dominions from future invasion. 
One of these Wardens was Parnadatta, governor of 
a. Surāshtra. Inspite of all his efforts Skanda Gupta could 
not save the westernmost part of his empire from future 
; troubles, During his lifetime he, no doubt, retained his 
4 hold over Surashtra. But his successors do not appear 
$ to have been so fortunate. Not a single inscription has c 
? 
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. yet been discovered which shows that Surāshtra formed u 
» part of the Gupta empire after the death of Skanda Gupta. 
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"The lat er years of Skanda scelti have been tranquil. 

a saa -«[ «haum Ins). The emperor was helped in the 
(won EO Suministration by a number of able governors like 
Parņadatta viceroy of the west, Sarvanāga Vishayapati 
E Antaravedi or the Doāb, and Bhimavarman the ruler 
. of the Kosam region. Obakrepalita, son of Parnadatta, 
P yestored in A.D. 457-5 the embankment forming the 
lake Sudaršana which had burst two years previously. 
Pte emperor continued the tolerant policy of his fore- 








e 
- discourage other faiths, e.g., Jainism and solar worship. 
"The people were also tolerant. The Kahaum inseription 
commemorates the erection of Jaina images by a person 
“full of affection for Brahmanas." The Indore plate 
> records a deed by a Brāhmaņa endowing a lamp ina 
temple of the Sun. 
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It is now admitted by all scholars that the reign of 

Skanda Gupta ended about A.D. 467.' When he passed 
away the empire did not wholly perish. We have 
epigraphic as well as literary evidence of the continuance 

— of the Gupta empire in the latter half of the fifth as well 
a as the sixth and seventh centuries A.D. The Damodara- 
| pur plates, Sārnāth inscriptions and the Eran epigraph 
of Budha Gupta prove that from A.D. 477 to 496 the 

|. Gupta empire extended from Bengal to Malwa. The 
- Betul plates of the Parivrājaka Mahārāja Samkshobha 

| lated in the year 199 G. E. (Srimati pravarddhamā- 

: navijayarājye samvatsarasate navanavatyuttare Gupta 
pripa rājyabhuktau), i.e., 518 A.D, testify to the 
fact that the Gupta sway at this period was acknow- 


P ga in carte which included the Ecc Vis 1 
ik EL | e 








| fathers. Himself a Vaishnava, he and his. officers did not ` 





E Fenians: ; i Another inscription of Sarhkshöbha "K x 
found in the valley near the village of Khoh in Baghēl- — 3 
khand dated in A.D. 528 proves that the Gupta Ws = 


the Central Provinces even in A. D. 


included 


Five years later the grant of a village in the m f 


Vishaya of Pundravardhanabhukti “during the reign ot. 
Paramadaivata Paramabhattaraka Mahārājādhirāja $i | 


=.’ +». 


„Gupta,”* shows that the Gupta empire at this E 


period included the eastern as well as the central provinces. - 
Towards the close of the sixth century a Gupta king, a 
contemporary of Prabhākaravardhana of the Pushpabhūti ` 


family of Srikantha (Thanésar), was ruling in ARAR “5. 


Two sons of this king, Kumara Gupta and Madhava Gupta |. 


were appointed to wait upon the princes Rājyavardhana 


and Harsha of Thānēsar. From the Aphshad inscription of 


Ādityasēna we learn that the fame of the father of Mādha- 
va Gupta, the associate of Har sha, marked with honour of 
victory in war over Susthitavarman, king of Kāmarūpa, 


“was constantly sung on the banks of the river Lohitya or 
This indicates 


Brahmaputra. 
(the time of Prabhakaravardhana) the sway of the Gupta 
dynasty extended from Mālava to the Brahmaputra. 


In the first half of the seventh century the Gupta 


power was no doubt overshadowed by that of Harsha. 
after the death of the great Kanauj monarch, 


empire was revived by Ādityasēna, son of Madhava Cupta, 


who “ ruled the whole earth up to the shores of the oceans," 


perfor med the Ašvamedha and other great sacrifices and 


assumed the titles a Paramabhattāraka and Mahārājā- 


dpirsja. 
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t seventh ce 


Ep. Ind., VIII, pp. 254-57. 

Fleet, C T.I, HI, pp. 113-106. 

Ep hen XV, p. 113 © 

scems to have been under the direct rule of the Guptas 
Magadha was administered by the vicrres 
via. Nagarjsn! mn cave Ins., C11, 226 ; also Pürgavarman mentioned by Hiuen Tsang). 
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L HISTOR ( OF INDIA 
E. now dice to give an account of Skanda ` 
Gupt 's successors. The immediate successor of. Skanda 
Gu pta seems to have been his brother Pura Gupta. The 
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3 existence of this king was unknown till the discovery of 
| the Bhitari seal of Kumara Gupta II in 1889, and its 
| publication by Smith and  Hoernle (JASB, 1889, pp. 


81-105). This seal describes Pura Gupta as the son of 


Kumāra I by the queen Anantadevi, and does not mention 


Skanda Gupta. The mention of Pura Gupta immediately 
after Kumara with the prefix Tatpādānudhyāta does not 
necessarily prove that Pura Gupta was the immediate suc- 
cessor of his father, and a contemporary and rivāl of his 
brother or half-brother Skanda Gupta.' In the Manahali 
grant Madanapāla is described as Sri KRāmapāla Deva 
Pādānudhyāta, although he was preceded by his elder 
brother Kumārapāla. In Kielhorn's Northern Inscriptions, 
No. 39, Vijayapāla is described us the successor of Kshiti- 
pala, although he was preceded by his brother Devapala 
(Ins. No. 31). Dr. Smith has shown that Skanda ruled over < 
the whole empire including the eastern and the central as 
well as the western provinces. ‘There was no room for a 
rival Mahārājādhirāja in Northern India during his reign. 
He was a man of mature vears at the time of his death 
cir. A.D. 467. His brother and successor Pura Gupta, 
too, must have been an old man at that time. It is, there- 
fore, not at all surprising that he had a very short reign 


t The omission of Skanda's name in the Bhitari seal of his brother's grandson 
oca not necessarily show that the relations between him and Para’s family were 
unfriendly. The name of Pulakesin II is omitted in an inscription of his brother and 
Regent Vishnuvardbana, The name of Bhoja 11 of the Imperial Pratihüra dynasty ia 
not mentioned in the Partabgarh inscription of his nephew Mahendrapāla II, but it is 
mentioned in an inscription of his brother Vināyakapāla, the father of Mahendrapāla. 
Besides, there was no custom prohibiting the mention of the name of a rival uncle or 
brother. Mangalesa ard Govinda Il are mentioned in the inscriptions of their rivals 
and their descendants. On the other hand even an ancestor of a reigning king was — 
sometimes omitted, e.g, Rudrasenn II is omitted in one Ajant4 inscription. Dhara- ° r$ | 
patia is omitted in his son's inscription (Kielhorn, N. Ine. No, 464), 
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and died sometime before A.D. 473 when his grandson 
Kumāra Gupta II was ruling. Pura Gupta's queen was 
Sri Vatsadevi, the mother of Narasimha Gupta Bālāditya. 

The coins of Pura Gupia have the reverse legend Sri 
Vikramah. Allan identifies him with king Vikramāditya 
of Ayodhya, father of Baladitya, who was a patron of 
Buddhism through the influence of Vasubandhu. The 
importance of this identification lies in the fact that it 
proves that the immediate successors of Skanda Gupta 
had a capital at Ayodhyā probably till the rise of the 
Maukharis. If the spurious Gayā plate is to be believed 
Ayodhya was the seat of a Gupta Jayaskandhavara as 
early as the time of Samudra Gupta. 





The principal capital of Bàlàditya and his successors 


appears to have been Kāšī (CII, 255). The evidence of 
the Bharsar hoard seems to suggest that a king styled 
Frakāšāditva came shortly after Skanda Gupta. Prakā- 
— $üditya may have been a biruda of Pura Gupta Sri 
Vikrama, or of his grandson Kumara Kramāditya, 
preferably the latter as the letters Kw seem to occur on 
Prakasaditya's coins. That the same king might have two 
“ Aditya” names is proved by the cases of Skanda Gupta 
(Vikramaditya and Kramāditva) and Siladitya Dharma- 
ditya of Valabhi. 

Pura Gupta was succeeded by his son Narasimha 
Gupta Baladitya. This king has been identified with king 
Bālāditva who is represented by Hiuen Tsang as having 
overthrown the tyrant Mihirakula. It has been over- 
looked that Hiuen Tsang's Baladitya was the immediate 
successor of Tathāgata Gupta!’ who was himself the imme- 
diate successor of Budha Gupta” whereas Narasimha Gupta 


! Si-vueki, IT, p. 168 : Life of Hiuen Taang, p. 111. 
$ Fo-to.kio-to. Beal, Fleet and Wattera render the terim Lv Buddha Gupta, "n 
name unknown to Indian epigraphy. The svnehronism of his grandson Bālāditva 


* with Mibirnkula proves that Budha Gupta is meant, 
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z E RE NS NA TT 
v dad litya dl js hs atf doa or of Pura apa: who 
n his | urn was the son of Kira Gupta I and the 
us 285 or of. Skanda Gupta. The son and successor of 
Hi. uen Tsang's Bālāditya was Vajra (Yuan Chwang, II, 
rt d L65) while the son and successor of Narasimha was 
TM <umara Gupta II. It is obvious that the conqueror of 
— Mihirakula. was not the son of Pura Gupta but an al- 

E x together different individual. The existence of several 
kings of the Madhyadésa having the Biruda Bālāditya is 

_ proved by the Sarnath Inscription of Prakatāditya (C.I.I., 

p. 285). Narasimha Gupta must have died in or about 
the year A.D. 473. He was succeeded by his son Kumara 
Gupta II Kramāditya by queen Mahalakshmidevi. 

m Kumāra Gupta Il has been identified with the king 














Ë. of that name mentioned in the Sarnath Buddhist Image 
k, inscription of the year 154 G.E., i.e., A.D. 473-74. Messrs. 
4 Bhattasāli and R. G. Basāk think that the two Kumāra 


> Guptas were not identical. The former places Kumāra son 
of Narasimha long after A.D. 500; (Dacca Review, May 
and June, 1920, pp. 54-57). But his theory is based upon 
the wrong identification of Narasimha with the conqueror 
E ~ of Mihirakula. According to Mr. Basāk Kumāra of the 
Sarnath inscription was the immediate successor of 
. Skanda. In his opinion there were two rival Gupta 
lines ruling simultaneously, one consisting of Skanda, 
Kumara of Sārnāth and Budha, the other consisting of 
Pura, Narasimha and his son Kumara of the Bhitari 








š seal. But there is: not the slizhtest evidence of the 
| disruption of the Gu empire in the latter half of the 
^. fifth century A.D. On the contrary inscriptions prove 


that both Skanda and Budha ruled over the whole 
empire from Bengal to Western India. There is thus 
mno cogent reason for doubting the identity of Kumara 
of the Bhitari seal with his namesake of the Sarnath 
. inscription, as 














don The seeds of Puta: Narasitaha and poses A 
appear to be abnormally short, amounting Re | 
only ten years (A.D. 467-77). This is by no means a 
unique case. In Vengi three Eastern Chalukya Monarchs, — 
viz., Vijayāditya I V, his son Ammarāj» I, and Ammaraja'a | 
son, another Vijayaditya, ruled only for seven years p a 
six and a half months (Hultzsch, S.I.I., Vol. I, p. 46). 
In Kasmira five kings Suravarman I, Pārtha, Samkara- | 
vardhana, Unmattāvanti and Suravarman IT, ruled within $ 
six years (A.D. 933-939) ; and three generations of kings, 1 
vizą, Yasaskara, his uncle Vargata, and his son Samgrā- _ 
madeva ruled for ten years (A.D. 939-949”. | Ka 
For Budha Gupta, the successor of Kumara II, we 
have a number of dated inscriptions and coins which ` 
prove that he ruled for about twenty years (A.D. 477-95). — 
We learn from Hiuen Tsang that he was a son of 
Sakraditya. The only predecessor of Budha Gupta who 
had that title was Kumara Gupta I Mahendraditya 
(Mahendra=Sakra). It seems probable that Budha was 
the youngest son of Kumāra I, and consequently a brother 
or half-brother of Skanda and Pura. Fleet correctly 
points out that the name of Sakraditya’s son as given by 
Hiuen Tsang is Fo-to-kio-to, ¿.e., Buddha Gupta and not 
Budha Gupta. Similarly Watters points out that Punna- 
fa-tan-na of the pilgrim is equivalent to Punvavardhana 
and not Pundravardhana. But just as there is no 
proof of the existence of a pliice called Punyavardhana 
apart from the well-known Pundravardhann, so there is no 
proof of the existence of a Gupta king name Buddha apart 
from the well-known Budha Gupta. The synchronism 
of Fo-to-kio-to’s grandson Bālāditya with Mihirakula 
proves that Budha Gupta is meant. If Fo-to-kio-to is 
identified with Budha Gupta, and his father Sakraditya 
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"a ae x itya Kumara ‘Gupta D), we understand 
< reid Hien, who visited India in the time of Chandra 

s apta ` "TT. father of fa Mā Gupta I Mahendrāditya, is 

Ç ilent about the buildings at Nalanda constructed by 
T akrāditya and Budha Gupta about which Hiuen Tsang 
(7th century A.D.) speaks so much. 

Ec Two copper-plate inscriptions discovered in the village 
x of Damodarpur in the district of Dinājpur testify to the 
— fact that Budha Gupta's empire included Pundravardhana- 
——  bhukti (North Bengal) which was governed by his viceroys 
(Uparika Mahārāja) Brahmadatta and Jayadatta. The 
Sarnath inscription of A.D. 476-77 proves his possession 
of the Kāsi country. In A.D. 481-85 the erection of a 
Dhvajastambha by the Maharaja Matrivishnu, ruler of 
| Eran, and his brother Dhanyavishnu while Budha Gupta © 
was reigning, and Surasmichandra was governing the 
land between the Kalindi and the Narmada, indicates 
that Budha Gupta's dominions included Central India as 
well as Kasi and Bengal. The coins of this emperor are 
dated in the year A.D. 495-6. They continue the types 
of the Gupta silver coinage; their legend is the claim 
to be lord of the earth and to have won heaven,—found 
on the coins of Kumara I, and Skanda. 

According to Hiuen Tsang Budha Gupta was succeeded 
by Tathagata Gupta, after whom Bālāditya succeeded 
to the empire (Beal, Si-yu-ki, II, p. 165% the Life, 
p. 111). At this period the supremacy of the Guptas 
in Central India was challenged by the Hun os Tūra- 
t mana. We have seen that in A.D. 454-85 a Maharaja 
named Mātrivishņu ruled in the Arikina Vishaya (Eran) 
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: as a vassal of the emperor Budha Gupta, but after his 
p death his younger brother Dhanvavishnu acknowledged 


the supremacy of Toramana. The success of the Huns 
in” Central India was however short-lived. In 510-11 
. we find a general name Goparaja fighting by the side of 
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a Gupta king at Eran and king Hastin of the neighbour- 
ing province of Dabhālā acknowledging the sovereignty 


of the Guptas. In 518 the suzerainty of the Guptas is 


acknowledged in the Tripurivishaya. In the year 528- 
29 the Gupta sway was still acknowledged by the 
Parivrájaka Maharaja of Dabhālā. The Parivrajakas 
Hastin and Samkshdbha seem to have been the bulwarks 
of the Gupta empire in the Central Frovinces. The 
Harsha Charita of Bina recognises the possession of 
Mālava by the. Guptas as late as the time of Prabhākara- 
vardhana (A.D. 600). There can be no doubt that the 
expulsion of the Huns from Central India was final. 
The recovery of the Central Provinces was probably 
effected by Baladitya who is represented by Hiuen Tsang 
as having overthrown Mihirakula, the son and successor of 


Toramāņa, and left him the ruler of a “small kingdom in ` 
thefnorth " (Si-yu-ki, I, p. 171). It is not improbable that | 


Bālāditya was a Biruda of the * glorious Bhanu Gupta, the 


bravest man on the earth, a mighty king, equal to Partha ” | 


along with whom Goparāja went to Eran and having fought | 


a “very famous battle" died shortly before A.D. 510-11. 

Mihirakula was finally subjugated by the -/anendra@ 
Yasodharman of Mandasēr shortly before A.D. 533. Line 
6 of the Mandasor Stone Pillar inscription (C.I I., pp. 146- 
147; Jayaswal, The Historical Position of Kalki, p. 9) 
leaves the impression that in the time of Yasodharman 
Mihirakula was the king of a Himalayan country (** small 
kingdom in the north "), ¿.e., Kašmir and that neighbour- 
hood, who was compelled “to pay respect to the two feet ” 
of the victorious Janendra probably when the latter 
carried his arms to ** the mountain of snow the table lands 
of whieh are embraced by the Ganga.” 

Yasodharman claims to have extended his sway as far 
as the Lauhitya or Brahmaputra in the east. It is not 
improbable that he defeated and killed Vajra the son and 
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suce es: or. ot ' Bala ditya, and eatin Gih the viceregal 
n iil E  Dattas of Puņdravardhana. Hiuen Tsang 
men tio pal Mur of Central India as the successor of Vajra. 
A Ph e Dattas who governed Pundravardhana from the time 
Ai: ^ Kumara Gupta I disappear about this time: But 
Ë M ianitarman" success must have been short-lived, because 
£ in A.D. 533-34, the very year of the Mandasor inscription 
4 f which mentions the Janendra Yasodharman as victorious, 
| A A the son and viceroy of a Gupta Paramabhattāraka 
Mahārājādhirāja Prithivipati, and not any official of the 
Central Indian Janendra, was governing the Puņdra- 
vardhana-bhukti, a province which lay between the Indian, 
interior and the Lauhitya. 
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I The name of the Gupta emperor in the Damodarpur 
plate of A.D. 533-34 is unfortunately lost. The A phsad 
4 inseription however discloses the names of a number of 


Gupta kings the fourth of whom Kumara Gupta (IIT) 
was a contemporary of Isinavarman Maukhari who is 
known from the Harāhā inscription to have been ruling 
in A.D. 554 (H. Sastri, Ep. Ind., XIV, pp. 110 ff). The 
three predecessors of Kumara Gupta III, viz., Krishna, 
‘Harsha and Jivita should probably be placed in the period 
between A.D. 510, the date of Bhanu Gupta, and 554 the 
date of Kumara. It is probable that one of these kings 
is identical with the Gupta emperor mentioned in the 
Dāmodarpur plate of 533-34. The absence of high- 
sounding titles like Maharajadhiraja or Paramabhattāraka 
in the slokas of the Aphsad inscription does notmecessarily 
prove that the Kings mentioned there -were petty chiefs. 
No such titles are attached to the name of Kumara I in 
the Mandasūr inscription, or to the name of Budha in the 
Eran inscription. On the other hand the queen of 
Madhava Gupta, one of the kings mentionea in the Aphsad 


k inscription, is called Paramabhattārikā and Mahadevi in 
E the Ded Baraņārk' epigraph. | M cs: 
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Regarding Krishna Gupta we know very little. The | 
Aphsad inscription describes him as a hero whose arm. played 
the part of a lion, in bruising the foreheads of the array 
of the rutting elephants of (his) haughty enemy (driptarati) 
(and) in being victorious by (its) prowess over countless 
foes. The driptarati against whom he had to fight may 
have been Yasodharman. The next king Harsha had to 
engage in terrible contests with those who were *' averse 
to the abode of the goddess of fortune being with (him, her) 


own lord.” There were wounds from many weapons on + 
his chest. The names of the enemies who tried to deprive Y 
him of his rightful possessions are not given. Harsha's son, x 

a 


Jivita Gupta I probably succeeded in re-establishing the 
power of his family. “'lbe very terrible scorching fever 
(of fear) left not (his) haughty foes, even though they stood 
on seaside shores that were cool with the flowing and 
ebbing currents of water, (and) were covered with the 
branches of plantain-trees severed by the trunks of 
elephants roamiug through the lofty groves of palmyra 
palms; (or) even though they stood on (that) moun- 
tain (Himālaya) which is cold with the water of the rushing 
and waving torrents full of snow." The “haughty foes” 
on seaside shores were probably the Gaud as who had 
already launched into a carcer of conquest about this time 
and who are described as living on the sea shore 
(samudrüsraya) in the Harāhā inscription of A.D. 554 
(Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 110 et seq.). 
The next king, Kumāra Gupta IIT, had to encounter 
a sea of troubles. The Gaudas were issuing from their 
“ proper realm " which was western Bengal as it bordered 
on the sea and included Karnasuvarna (M. Chakravarti, 
— J.A S.B., 1908, p. 274) and Rādhāpuri (Prabodhachandro- 
daya, Aet II). The lord of the Andhras who had 
thousands of three-fold rutting elephants, and the Sülikas 
who had an army of countless galloping horses, were 
38 | 
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a recl sabeh, with. The at adah “was 
Madhe vavarman II of the Vishņu kuņdin family 
w ** crossed the river Godāvari with the desire to 
ii ARA eastern region ( Dubreuil, A.H.D., p. 92). The 
 Sūlikas were probably the Chalukyas. In the Mahakuta 
p pillar inscription the name appears as Chalikya. In the 
€ E Gujarat records we find the forms Solaki and Solanki. 
E Sülika may be another dialectic variant. The Mahākuta 
pillar inscription tells us that in the sixth century A.D. 


Kirtivarman I of the Chalikya dynasty gained victories 





E over the kings of Vanga, Anga, Magadha, etc. 
S A new power was rising in the upper Ganges valley 
RN. which was destined to engage in a death grapple 


with the Guptas for the mastery of northern India. 
This was the Mukhara or  Maukhari^ power. The 
Maukharis claimed descent from the hundred sons 
whom king Asvapati got from Vaivasvata, te., Yama. 
The family consisted of two distinct groups. The stone 
inscriptions of one group have been discovered in the 
Jaunpur and Bārā Bankidistriets of the United Provinces, 
while ihe stone inscriptions of the other group have been 
discovered in the Gaya district of Bihar. The Maukharis 
of Gaya namely Yajūavarman, Šārdūlavarman and 
Anantavarman were a feudatory family. Sardala is ex- 
pressly called sāmanta-chūdāmamņi in the Barābar Hill Cave 
Inscription of his son (C.I.L, p. 223). The Maukharis of 
the United Provinces were also probably feudatories at first. 
The earliest princes of this family, viz., Harivarman, 
Adityavarman, and Isvaravarman were simply Mahārājas. 
Adityavarman's wife was Harsha Gupta, probably a sister 
of king Harsha Gupta. The wife of his son and successor 


4 


' In the Brihat Sarhhitā XIV, 8 the Saulikas are associated with Vidarbha. 

* The family was called both Mukhara and Maukhāri. “Soma Sūryavaršāvivā 
Pusbpabhūti Mukhara Varh$au," “ Sakalabhuvana namaskrito Maukhuri. T "o. 
(Harshacharita Parab*s ed., pp. 141, 146. Cf. also C.LI., p. 229). 
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Upa-Guptà. In the Harāhā inseription Īšānavarmam, son — — 
of Īsvaravarman and Upa’ Gupta, claims victories over ` 
the Andhras, the Sūlikas and the Gaudas and is the first ` 
to assume the Imperial title of Mahārājādhirāja. It 
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was this which probably brought him into conflict with; = 


king Kumara Gupta III. Thus began a duel between _ p 
the Maukharis and the Guptas which ended only when. 


the latter with the help of the Gaudas wiped out the 


Maukhari power in the time of Grahavarman, brother-in- 


law of Harshavardhana. 


We have seen that Īsānavarman's mother and grand- 
mother were Gupta princesses. The mother of Prabhākara- - 


vardhana, the other empire-builder of the second half of 
the sixth century, was also a Gupta princess. It seems 


that the Gupta marriages in this period were as efficacious” 


in stimulating imperial ambition as the Lichebhavi mar- 
riages of more ancient times. 

Kumāra Gupta III claims to have *churned that 
formidable milk-ocean, the cause of the attainment 
of fortune, which was the army ot the glorious 
Īsānavarman, a very moon among kings (Aphsad Ins.)." 
This was not an empty boast, for the Maukhari records 
do not claim any victory over the Guptas. Kumara 
Gupta III's funeral rites took place at Prayāga which 
probably formed a part of his dominions. 

The son and successor of this king was Damodara 
Gupia. He continued the struggle with the Maukharis ' 
and fell fighting against them. “Breaking up the 


* The Maukhari opponent of Damodara Gupta was either Suryavarman or Parva. 


varmamn (both being sons of Išānnvarman). A Šūryavarmam is described in the 
sapta as “born in the unblemished family of 


Sirpur stone inscription of Mahásiva ( 
If 


the Varmans great on account of their Adhipatya (supremacy) over Mugadhu." 


this Büryavarman be identical with 
s is certain that for n time the supremacy of Magadha passed rom tlre handa of the 


Sirywarman the son of Isl ra varuna then at 


Guptag to that of the Maukharis. 
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eca pie apos (nin (and. coal in the fight) a 
— Damodara Gupta was succeeded by his son Mahasena 
Papa. He is probably the king of Malava mentioned in 
; the Harshacharita whose sons Kumara Gupta and Madhava 
E Gupta were appointed to wait upon Rajyavardhana 
and Harshavardhana by their father king Prabhakara- 
= J vardhana of the  Pushpabhüti family of Srikantha 
‘da  (Thànésar). The intimate relations between the family 
of Mahāsenā Gupta and that of Prabhākaravardhana 
is proved by the Madhuban grant and the Sonpat copper 
seal inscription of Harsha which represent Mahasena 
Gupta Devi as the mother of Prabhakara, and the 
Aphsad inscription of Adityaséna which alludes to the . 
association of Madhava Gupta, son of Mahāsena Gupta 
with Harsha. 

The Pushpabhüti alliance of Mahāsena Gupta was 
probably due to his fear of the rising power of the 
Maukharis. The policy was eminently successful, and 
during his reign we do not hear of any struggle with that 
family. Buta new danger threatened from the east. A 
strong monarchy was at this time established in Kāma- 
rüpa by a line of princes who claimed descent from 
Bhagadatta. King Susthitavarman (see the Nidhanapur 
plates) of this family came into conflict with Mahasena 
Gupta and was defeated. ‘ The mighty fame of Mahāsena 
Gupta," says the Aphsad inscription, ** marked with 
homour of victory in war over the illustrious Susthitavar- 
man,......is still constantly sung on the banks of the river 
Lohitya." 

Between Mahasena Gupta, the contemporary of Pra- 
bhākaravardhana, and his youngest son Mādhava Gupta, 
the contemporary of Harsha, we have to placea king 
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named Deva Gupta II' who is mentioned by m 2 
Madhuban and Banskhera inscriptions of Harsha as the tp 
most prominent among the kings ** who resembled wie ed — 
horses " who were all subdued by Rājyavardhana. As As the y | 
Gupta princes are uniformly connected with Mālava in the. a 3 
Harshacharita there can be no doubt that the wicked Deva — — 
Gupta is identical with the wicked Lord of Mālava who | i. 
cut off Grahavarman Maukhari, and who was himself | 24 
defeated ** with ridieulous ease " by Rājyavardhana. Tt is | 
difficult to determine the position of Deva Gupta in the | 
dynastic list of the Guptas. He may have been the eldest — — 
son of Mahāsena Gupta, and an elder brother of Kumāra * tA 
Gupta and Madhava Gupta. His name is omitted in the P 
Aphsad list, just as the name of Skanda Gupta is omitted ;3 E 
in the Bhitari list. n 
Shortly before his death king Prabhākaravardhana had _ 
given his daughter Rajyasri in marriage to Grahavarman à 
the eldest son of the Maukhari king Avantivarman. The — 
alliance of the Pushpabhütis with the sworn enemies of his. 
family must have alienated Deva Gupta who formed a 
.counter-alliance with the Gaudas whose hostility towards 
the Maukharis dated from the reign of Isànavarman. The 
Gupta king and the Gauda king Sasànka made a joint 
attack on the Maukhari kingdom. * Grahavarman was 
by the wicked lord of Màlava cut off from the living along 
with his noble deeds. Rajyasri also, the princess, was con- 
fined like a brigaud's wife with a pair of iron fetters 
kissing her feet and cast into prison at Kanyakubja." 
The villain, deeming the army leaderless purposes to 
invade and seize this country as well" (Harshacharita). 
Rajyavardhana, though he routed the Mālava army * with 
ridiculous ease," was “ allured to confidence by false civi- 
lities on the part of the king of Gauda, and then 


' The Emperor Chandra Gupta II was Deva Gupta I. 
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2 aa UK o meet. the formidable league between the Guptas 
| and the Gaudas, Harsha, the successor of Rājyavardhana, 
concluded an alliance with Bhāskaravarman, king of 
> Kāmarūpa, whose father Susthitavarman had fought 
. against the predecessor of Deva Gupta. This alliance was 
disastrous for the Gaudas as we know from the Nidhanapur 
M E ilte of Bhāskara. At the time of the issuing of the 
oh E. plate Bhaskaravarman was in possession of Karnasuvarna, 
je the capital of the Gauda king Sasanka. The Gauda people, 
«however, did not tamely acquiesce in the loss of their 
independence. They became'a thorn in the side of Kanauj 
v 





and Kāmarūpa, and their hostility towards those two 
| powers was inherited by the Pala and Sena successors of 
Sasanka. 


During the long reign of Harsha, Madhava Gupta, the 
successor of Deva Gupta, remained a subordinate ally of 
Kanauj. After Harsha’s death the Gupta empire was 
revived by Adityasena, a prince of . remarkable vigour and 
ability who found his opportunity in the commotion which 
followed the usurpation of Harsha’s throne by Arjuna. 
For this king we have a number of inscriptions which 
prove that he ruled over a wide territory extending to the 
shores of the oceans. The Aphsad, Shahpur, and Mandar 
inscriptions recognise his undisputed possession of south 
and east Bihar. Another inscription, noticed by Fleet 
(C.LI., p. 213 n.) describes him as the ruler of the whole : 
earth up to the shores of the oceans, and the performer of 
the Asvamedha and the other great sacrifices. The Dēē- - 
Baranark inscription refers to the Jayaskandhāvāra of his 
great-grandson Jivita Gupta II at Gomatikottaka. This 
clearly suggests that the Later Guptas dominated the 
— Gomati valley in the Madhyadesa. The Maņdāra inscrip- 
s tion applies to Adityasena the titles of Paramabhattaraka 
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and Mahārājādhirāja. We learn from the Shāhpur stone 
image inscription that he was ruling in the year A.D. 


672-73. It is not improbable that he or his son Deva 


Gupta ITI is the Sakalottarāpathanātha who was defeated 
by the Chalukya kings Vinayāditya (A.D. 680-696) and 
Vijayāditya ( Bomb. Gaz., Vol. I, Part II, pp. 189, 368, 371; 
Kendur plates). 


We learn from the Dēo-Baranārk inscription that 


Adityasena was succeeded by his son Deva Gupta (III) 
who in his turu was succeeded by his son Vishnu Gupta 
who is probably identical with Vishnu Gupta Chandrāditya 
of the coins (Allan, Gupta Coins, p. 145). The last king 
was Jivita Gupta IT, son of Vishnu. All these kings con- 
tinued to assume imperial titles. That these were not 
empty forms appears from the records of the Western 
Chalukyas of Vātāpi which testify to the existence of a 
Pan-North Indian empire in the Inst quarter of the seventh 
century A.D. The only North Indian sovereigns ( Uttarā- 
pathanātha,) who laid claim to the imperial dignity during 
this period, and actually dominated Magadha and the 
Madhyadesa as is proved by Aphsad and NDēč-Baranārk 
inscriptions, were Adityasena and his successors. 

The Gupta empire was probably finally destroyed by 
the Gaudas who could never forgive Mādhava Gupta's 
desertion of their cause. In the time of YaSovarman of 
Kanauj, i.e., in the first half of the eighth century A.D., 
a Gauda king oecupied the throne of Mazadha (cf. the 
Gaudavaho by Vākpatirāja). 

Petty Gupta dynasties, apparently connected with the 
imperial line, ruled in the Kanarese districts during the 
twelfth and the thirteenth centuries A.D., and are fre- 
quently mentioned in inscriptions, Evidence of an earlier 
connection of the Guptas with the Kanarese country is 
furnished by the Tālagund inseription which says that 
Kakusthavarman of the Kadamba dynasty gave his 













k fang) eh - Prabhüvati Gupts, a said to to have effected 
ique ts im “Kuban, t.., f the Kanarese country." 
Curiou F; y enough the Gutta or Gupta chiefs of the 
Kanarese country claimed descent from Chandra Gupta 

Vi ram ad qur lord of Ujjayini i 
EE Jouvenu- Dubreuil, A.H.D., p. 76. 

+ Bomb. Gaz. Vol. I, Part II, pp. 578-80. Sir R, G. Bhandarkar '" A Peep into 

ie Early History of India," p. 60. I owe this reference to prof. Bhandarkar. 


v The account of the Later Guptas was first published in the J.A.S. B., 1920, No, 7. 
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APPENDIX. 


Page ii, |. 7.—For some spurious plates of Janamejaya, see Ep. 
Ind., VII, App., pp. 162-163. 

Page iii, |. 18.—The present Ramayana (VI. 69,32) apparently refers 
to the Purāņic episode of the uplifting of Mount 
Govardbana (parigrihya girin dorbhyath vapur 
Vishnor vijambayan). For other Purāņic allu- 
sions see Calcutta Review, March, 1922, pp. 
500-502. 

Page iv, |. 4.—The present Mahābhārata (I. 67, 13-14) refers to 

King Ašoka who is represented as an incarnation 
of a Mahāsura, and is described as ** mahaviryo’- 
parājitah.” We have also a reference (Mbh. 
1, 139, 21-23) to a Greek overlord (Yavanádhi- 
pah, of Sauvira and his compatriot Dattāmitra 
(Demetrios?). The Santi Parva mentions 
Yaska, the author of the Nirukta (342,73), 
Varshaganya (318, 59) the Samkhya philosopher a. 
who flourished in the fifth century after Christ, 
(J. R. A. S., 1905, pp. 47-51), and Kamandaka 
(123, 11), the authority on Dharma and Artha, 
who is probably to be identified with the famous 
disciple of Kautilya. 

Page 2, 1. 33.—'There is no Janamejaya after Pariksbit I., also in the 
Kuru-Pāņdu genealogy given in the Chellūr or 
Cocanada grant of Vira Choja (Hultzsh, S. I. I, 
Vol. I, p. 57). 

Page 3.—'The Bhāgavata Purana (IX, 2?,25-26) distinetly mentions 
Tura Küvasheya as the priest of Janamejaya, 
the grandson of Abhimanyu, and the son of 
Parikshit II. 

Page 12,1. 5,— The battle of Kurukshetra is very often described 
as a fight between the Kurus and the Srifijavas 
(Mbh. vi. 45,2 ; 60, 29;72, 15; 78, 41; vii. 20, 
41; 149, 40; viii. 47, 23;57,12;59, 1; 93, 1). 
The unfriendly feeling between these two peoples 
is distinetlv alluded to in the Šatapatha Brāh- 


mana (Vedic Index, II, p. 63). 


we. 
ra 







22.— —The pe. marriage of the Pündavas does not . 
necessarily indicate that they are of non-Kuru 
origin. The system of Niyoga prevalent among 
the Kurus of the Madhyadeša was not far removed 
from fraternal polyandry (Mbh. I. 103, 9-10; 
105, 37-38), while the Law (Dharma) of 


E: marriage honoured by the Northern Kurus was 
- | | admittedly lax (Mbh. I. 122,7). See also my 
v. = “ Political History” pp. 95-96, Journal of the 
ms | Department of Letters (Caleutta University), 
K Vol. IX. 

T Page 73».—Several scholars reject the identification of Vāsudeva 


Krishna of the Mahabharata with the historical 
Krishna of the Chhándogya Upanishad (ii. 17). 
But we should remember that— 

(a) Both the Krishnas have the metronymic Devaki- 

putra. 

(4) the teacher of the Upanishadie Krishna belonged 

d to a family (Āūgirasa) closely connected with the 
Bhojas (Rig-Veda III, 53,7), the kindreds of 
the Epic Krishna (Mbh. ii, 14,32-34). 

(c) the Upanishadie Krishpa and his Guru Ghora 
Āūgirasa were worshippers of Sūrya. We 
are told in the Sàntiparva (335,19) that the 
Sūtvata vidhi taught by the Epic Krishna was 
Frāk Šūrya-mukha-niherīita. 

(d) an Āūgirasa was the Guru of the Upanishadie 
Krishna. Āngirasi Sruti is quoted as “ Srati- 
nām uttamā Srutih” by the “pie Krishna 
(Mbh. viii. 69, 85). 

(e) the Upanishadie Krishna is taught the worship of 
the sun, the noblest of all lights (Jyotirutta- 
mamiti), high above all darkness (tamasas pari), 
and also the virtues of 'Tapodānam ārjjavam- 
ahirhsü satya-vachanam. The Epic Krishna 
teaches the same thing in the GitA (xiii, 18— 
jyotishamapi tajjyotis tamasah param uchyate ; 

| xvi, 1-2— Dànam damašcba yajnašeha svādhyā- . 
yam tapa ārjjavam ahidhsá satyam). 
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Page 86, l. 15.— The number of four queens was exceeded even in 
the Brühmanie period. The Aitareya Brühmana 
(VII, 13), for instance, refers to the hundred 
wives of King HariSchandra, 

Page 89, |. 31f.—' The Abhisheka was preceded by an oath taken by 
the King to the priest. Keith takes “ utkro- 
Sana " to mean proclamation. Trivedi takes it 
in the sense of gwnakírtana. 

Page 99, l. 18.— The realm of Ālavaka is probably identical with the 
Chan-chu country visited by Hiuen Tsang. Dr. 
Smith seems to identify the country with the 
Ghāzipur region (Watters, Yuan Chwang, Vol. II, 
pp. 61, 340). 

Page 101,1. 18.—For the employment of princes as senapati see 
Kautilya (Mysore edition, 1919), p. 34. 

Page 112, l. 7.—Susunāga, according to the Mahāvaīnsatikā (Tur- 
nour's Mahāvarmsa, xxxvii), was the son of a 
Liehehhavi raja of VaisAli. He was conceived 
by a nagara-sobhini and brought up by an officer 
of state. 

|, 20.—Avantivardhana was a son of Palaka according to 
the Kathāsaritsāgara (Tawney's translation, II, 
p. 485). 

Page 115, |. 24.—Yogananda (Pseudo-Nanda) is the name given to 
the reauimated corpse of King Nauda (Kathā- 
saritsāgara, Durgāprasād and Parab's edition 
p- 10). 

Page 120, |. 22; 121. |. 5.—“ The youngest brother was called Dhana 
Nanda, from his being addicted to hoarding 
treasure . . . He collected riches to the 
amount of eighty kotis—in a rock in the bed of 
the river (Ganges) having caused a great ex- 
cavation to be made, he buried the treasure there 

Levying taxes among other articles, 
even on skins, gums, trees and stones he amassed 
further treasures which he disposed of similarly.” 
(Turnour, Mahāvamsa p. xxxix.). 

Page 139, |. 25.—Revzarding the conduct of Sarhgréma Sinha see 
Tod’s Rajasthan, Vol. T, p. 240x(2), 
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Page 47, 1. 88. — Another minister (or Pradeshtri?) was apparently 

capio Maniyatappo, a Jatilian, who “conferred the 

blessings of peace on the country by extirpating 

marauders ” (Turnour's Mahavarisa, p. xlii). 

Page 1 70,1. 3, 4.—Cf. Ajātašatru's treatment of Bimbisāra, and 
Udayana's treatment of Pindola. 

Page 213x,—5ee J ASB, 1922, pp. 269-271. 


Page 251, 1. '6-7.—Rājataraūgint I, 173; Harshacharita (Cowell) 
l p. 252; Watters, Yuan-Chwang, ii, p. 200. 
1 Page 251, last line.—' The Kadphises Kings meant here are Kvjula 


(Kadphises I), and Vima ( Wema) and not Kuyula- 
kara Kaphsa whose identifieation with Kadphises 
I is à mere surmise. Even if Kuvulakāra be 
identical with Kujula and the Kushān King of the 
Taxila inscription of 136, it may be pointed out 
that it is by no means certain that the date 136 
refers to the Vikrama era. 

Page 256, |. 4.—Some idea of the great power of Bhava Nāga's 
dynasty and the territory over which they ruled 
may be gathered from the fact that they per- 
formed ten Ašvamedha sacrifices and “ were 
beeprinkled on the forehead with the pure water 
of (the river) Bhāgirathi that had been obtained 
by their valour," (C. I. T. p. 241; A. H. D. p. 
72). The performance of ten ASvamedha 
sacrifices indicates that they were not a feudatory 
family owing allegiance to the Kushāos. 

Page 284 |. 5.—Meghadüta (I, 31) and Katbüsaritságara (Tawney’s 

. translation, Vol II.'p. 275). 
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Eastern Chalukya, 299 

Egypt, 123, 174, 183 

Eka-Bamhana, 221 

Ekachakra, 3: 

Ekarāt, 87, 273 

Ekbatana. 144 

Elilmalai, 140 

Ellore, 276 

Ephori, 153 

Epirns, 174 

PD 275, 277, 278, 288, 294, 300, 
hs 

Erancapali , 276 





Fei-she-li, 60 
Fo-to-kio-to, 289n, 297n, 299 


Gadara, 77, 123 

Gaggarā, 55 

Ganapati Naga, 256, +73, 274 

Ganarájas, 63, 65, 107 

Gandhāra, 23-26, 38-41, 45, 76-77, 
79, 99, 163, 116, 1220 135, 143, 
162,177, 190, 232, 234, 242, 245, 
947n 249, 253, 254. 

Gandhāri, 24, 54, 56 

Gangaridae, 120, 135, 155, 164 

Gārgi, 23 

Gargya Bālāki, 28, 36 

„baudas, 503, 305, 308, 309. 

Gaupālāyana, 14 

Gautama, Aruna Aupāveši, 27 

Gautam? Balašri, 262, 255 

Gautamiputra, 2208, 2621f 

Gaya, 57 

Gavà 53, 55, 56, 286, 297, 304 

G«drosia, 1*2, 142, 227 

Ghataka, 2 +1, 257 

Ghatotkaeha 272 

Ghatotkacha Gupta, 288 

Ghora Afigirasa, 188, 512 

Girikshit Í + 
irivraja (in Kekaya), 26, 56 


Girivraja (in Magadha), 26, 56, 111. 





E. 





Erandapalla, 275, 276, 278 `. EM, 
Erandol, 278 ‘es 
Erannobaos, 145 | 
Erythraean Sea, 232 | 
Eryx, 125 — 
Euaspla, 125 endo 
Eudemon, 136 Pete i 
Eukratides, 205, 206, £06n, 207, 
908, 209, 225, 226, 227, 260n 
Euthydemia, 205, 226 
Euthydemos, 202, 203, 204, 208, 
209, 225, 227 
Euthymedia, 205, 226 





Furrukhabad, 31 
Fu-li-ehih, 60 


Glausians, 128 

Gomati Kottaka, 308 

Gondophernes, 229 

Gopālaka, 103 

Gopal Vaihidari, 21 ? 

Goparāja, 300, 301 

Goptri, 94, 167, 237, 286 

Gorathaziri, 56 

Gosála, 107, 169 

Gotama Buddha, 9, 51, 54, 57, 65, 
81, 116, 169 

Gotama kKāhugata, 20 

Govardhana, 311 

Govikartana, 58 

Govinda Gupta, 286, 287 

Grahavarman 307 

Gramabhritaka, 154 

Gramani, 86, 88, 91, 92 

Grāmavriddha, 134 

Grümikas, 91, 92, 104, 151, 154, 286 

Gunabhara, 172 

Guyākhya Sánkháyana 9, 10, 18 

Gupta, Mahārāja, 27? a 

Guraeans, |25 

Gurjara, 6? 

G usana, 244 

Guttas, 310 
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xa Tapsburg, 93 








vw 


Ld 


'i$chandra, 50, 5°, 192, 313 
arishena King, 310 


v 


= Harishena, Prašastikāra, 277, 281 
 Harivarman, 304 


Haro, 24 


‘Harsha, 55, 290, 295, 306ff 





Harsha Gupta, 303, 304 
Hasti, 126, 135, 150 





Hastin, 301 
Hāstinapura, 6, 11, 13, 15, 30, 67.69 


Hastivarman, 275, 276n 
Hatthipura, 67 


Ibhyagrüma, 30 

Ikhnaton, 153 

Ikshvāku, 20, 36, 49ff, 60, GI, 
118, 192 

Indapatta, see Indraprastha 

Indo-Greek, 215 

Indo-Seythia, "59, 240 

Indradyumna, 27 

Indra Jyeshtha, 89 

Indra Mitra, 211 

Indrapālita, 184, 185 

Indraprastha, Indapatta, Indapattana 
12, 15, 47, 68, 69, 99, 172. 173 

Indrasena, 2 


74, 


Jābāla, 27 

Jaivali, 33. 70, 92 

Jala Jütukart ya. 34 

Jalanka, 18+, 193 

Jambudvipa, 47. 99, 189, 226 n. 
Janaka, ii, 8, 15-23, 26-31, 33-36 


_90,”3, 191 


apur, 50. 
«kavarháa, 20, 21, 37 





Heliodoros, 213, 226 

Heliokles, 200, 2061, 226 

Hellas, 124 

Hemachandra, king, 60 

Hephaestion 126 

Hermaios, 206, 229, 236, 243, 245, 
247, 251 

Hidus, 123 

Hīma, 248 

Himavanta, 48, 85 

Hiraņyanābha, 36, 51, 5», 81 

Hiranyavati, 64 

Hiung-nu, 230, 245, 246 

Hohenzollern, 93 

llüuas, 256, 2914f, 300ff. 306 

Hushkapura, 254 

Huvishka, 249, 254 

Hydaspes, 135, 136, 138, 227. 


Indravarma, 258 

Indra Vritrahan, 29 

Indrota Daivāpa (Daivāpi) Saunaka, 
3, 11, 14, 17, 18, 30, 

In-mo-fu, 230, 235 

Tsinavarman, 305 

Ishukāra, 69 

Isila, 166 


Tsvaradatta, 269 
Isvarasena, 32365 — 
Isvaravarma n, 504. 
Ithijhakamahāmātras, 167 
Itihāsas, 13 


Janamejava ii, 2, 3, 5, 8-18, 16, 89. 
91, 311 

Jana Sarkarakshya, 27 

Janašruti, 84 

Jarāsandha, 57 

Jāratkārava, 23 

Jaya (ltihāsa), 13 

Jayadāman, 240, 259, 260, 267, 2697 

Javadatta, 300 
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Jethamitra, 211, 212 
Jettuttara, Jetuttara, 99, 130 
Jihunia, 238 

Jinaprabhasnri, 185 
Jivadiman, 269 

Jivaka, 103 


Kabul, 122. 125, 136, 142, 162, 193, 


204, 225, 229 ff, 254, 256, 285 

Kücha, 275, 281 

Kachehha, 46, 267 

Kadambas, 197, 219, 266, 309 

Kadphises I, 247 ff, 314 

Kadphises II, 245 ff, 314 

Kahola Kaushitaki, 9, 23 

Kaikeyi, 27 

Kaisara, 255 

Kškas. 279, 280 

Kškavarpa, 112, 115, 118 

Kakshasena, 2, 4, 14, 15 

Kākshaseni, 4, li 

Kakuda Kachchayana, 9 

Kākusthavarman, 509 

Kālachampā, 51 

Kālāmas, 97, 98 

Kalāra Janaka, 39, 15 

Kālasena, 52 

Kālāšoka, 111 ff. 

Kālidāsa, 45 | 

Kalinga, 38, 41, 42, 43, 59, 74, 104, 
115 ff. 151, 160 ff, 169 ff, 195 IF, 
199, 201 

Kalifganagara, 225 

Kallāra, 255 x. 

Kalliope, 206 

Kalsizrāma, 204 

Kamandaka, 311 

Kāmarūpa, 275, 215, 306, 308 

Kamboja, 23, 45, 77-78, 122, 126, 
152, 162, 177, 190 

Karhcbaņapura, 42 

Kāmpilya, Kampilla, 31, 33, 69, 70, 
100 

Kamea of Kosala, 50 

Karhsa of Mathurā, 73 

„ Kanakhala, 28 

Kāūchi, 173, 

` Kanishka, 249 ff. 


975, 276 
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Jivita Gupta I, 302, 303 
Jivita Gupta 11. 308, 509 
Jiyasattü, 99, 100 
Jiatrikas, 59 

Jushka, 249, 254 


K. 


Kanishka II, 255 

Kantakasodhana, 168 

Kantha, 28, 129 

Kānvas, 188, 211, 215 ff. 224 

Kanyākubja, Kanauj, 70, 193, 307 

Kāpatika, 153 

Kapilavastu, 45, 81, 97, 98, 99 

Kāpiša, 122, 206», 208, 230, 235, 
237, 245, 248, 250, 255, 257 

Kapsa, 245 

Kāpya Patanchala, 16, 27 

Karancu, 38, 41, 70 

Kārddamāka, 233, 266 

Karija, 77, 79 

Karnasuvarna, 164, 303 305 

Karvāķa, 276, 277 

Kartripura, 279 

Kārusha, 44 

Kāruvāki, 181, 184 

Kasi, 14, 19, 23, 28, 33-36, 39, 40, 
45-48, 67, 75, 79,81, 100 ff, 297, 
300 

Kasia, 6 L 

Kāsiputra Bhāgabhadra, 212, 213, 
226 eS a 

Kāšmīra. 27,76, 16”, 163, 184, 192, 

9:7 230, 252, 240, 253 ff, 299, 301 

Kaspeiroiot, 239, 240 

Kašu Chaidya, 66 

Kasyapas, || 

Katliaioi 25, 128 

Kaundineya, Kautinva, +] 

Kaurāla, 275, 276 w. 

Kaušīmbi, Kosambi, 6, 15, 
31, 54, 55, 67, 68, 109, 
211 

Kansiki, 5 

Kautilva. 121, 139, 311 

Kavandhi Kātvāvana, 9 

Kāvaslieva, 2, 3, 11, 17, 18, 311 

Kavirāja, 281 


lo, 50, 
168, 166, 


a 297 


Khēravala, li, 119, 161, 


Khandava, 238, 241 
> Kharapallāna, 253 


raparikas, 279, 280 

199, 200, 
217, 221 ff. 

Khasa, 62 

Khshay archa, 124 

Kieu-tsieu-kio, 245 ff. 


 Kikata, 56 
King-maker, 56, 91. 92 
Kingship, 82 ff. 

Ki-pin, 229 ff. 233, 235, 245 2ff, 255, 


257 
Kirāta, x3 
Kirtivarman, 304 
Kleophis, 125 
Koh-i-Mor, 126 
Kolivisa, 91 
Koliyas, 97, 98 
Kollága, 59 
Kolleru, 276 xw. 
Konākamava, 150 


Koravya, Kauravya, 12, 69, 131 


Kosala (North), 9, 19, 21, 23, 34, 
36, 45, 484, 7vff, 95, 100fF. 

Kosala (South), 251, 262, 275 

Košar, 140 

Kotakula, 275 

Kotātavi, 275 

Kotivarsha, 286 

Kottura, 275, 276 






Kraivya, 33 


ramāditya, Kumāra Gupta II, 297 
máditya, Skanda Gupta, 259, 292, 


Krishna Gupta,-303 

Krishna Šātavāhana, 221 
Krishpa Vāsudeva, 73, 290, 312 
Kritamālā. 172 


pet , 20, 37 
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Krīvi, 31, 32 

Kshabarāta, 233, 257ff. 

Kshatrapa. 233, 237, 240, 253, 257tf, 
2661f, 280 

Kshemaks, 68 

Kshudrakas, 122, 131, 134, 135 

Kshudra Parishad, 148 

Kukura, 262, 267 


Kumšra, 151, 158», 184, 194, 195, 
210», 217» 

. Kurnāradevi (Gaharwār Queen), 
159 

Kumāradevi, 272 


Kumāra Gupta I, 288 

Kumāra Gupta II, 296, 2981ff. 

Kumāra Gupta III, 302f. 

Kumāra Gupta, Prince, 295, 306 

Kumārāmūtya, 210, 286, 287 

Kumārapāla, %96 - 

Kumbhavati, 43 

Kunāla, 184, 185, 195 

Kuncag ama, Kundapura, 59 

Kundina, 41 

Kūnika, 55, 65, 101ff, 134 

Kuntala, 119, 219, 222, 265, 277, 
310 ; 


. Kuntala Satakarni, 219 


Kurujāngala, 5 

Kurukshetra, 3, 5, 6,7, 12, 
131, 311 

Kururattha, 53, 69 

Kurus 1, 1, 5, 7, 12, 1448, 235, 
15, 68, 69, 78, 83, 311, 312 

Kurush, 1232 

Kusadhvaja, 20 

Kusāgārapura, 56 

Kusāvati, 6+, 65 

Kushāns, 245ff 

Kusambas, 224 

Kusināra, 49, 62, 64, 65, 97, 99 

Kusthalapura, 276 

Kušri, 18 

Kusulaa, 238 

Kusumapura, 109, 111 

Kuvēra, 275 

Kuveranāgā, 283, 287, 290, 291 

Kuyula Kadphises, 245, 314 

Kuyulakara Kaphsa 247 314 


14, 29, 


27 ff, 
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| 
Lacedaemonians, 132, 13% Látavishaya, 256 
Ladha, 46 Lekhakas, 119, 150 
Lagaturman, 255m Liaka, 237, 238 
Laghman, 230 Libya, 123 
Lahyayani, 23 Lichehhavis, 40, 59-65, 101, 106, 
Lajjā, 290 107, 151, ` 72, 305 
Lakshmana, 6? Likhita, 192 
Lakshmaņa Sena, 241 Little Rapti, 64 
Lalaka, 223» ^ Lohiechel.a, 51 . : 
Lalitapátan, 163 Lohits a, Lauhitya, 295, 301, 302, 306 
Lampa, 78 London, 49 
Lampāka, 230 Lumminigāma, 162 
Laodike, 206, 207 Lysias, 206, 226 
M. 
^ 
Madanapāla, 296 Mahālakshmīdevīi, 295 
Maddā, [035 Mahāli_ 63 
Mādhava Gupta, 295, 306, 305 Mahāmātras, 146, 156, 161, 1668, 
Mādhavasena, 198, 199 17717, 195, 210% 
Mādhavavarman II, 304 Mahānandin, 110, 115 
Madhumanta, 13 Mahājadma, 8,115, 116, 117, 122, 
Madhurā, Uttara, 75 169, 201, 273, 2822 


Madhyadeša, Majjbimadeša, 24, 27, Mahāpratihāra, 257 
28,53, 79, 137, 152, 187, 205, Māhārājva, 57 


220, 232, 298, 308, 309, 512 Mahārāshtra 165, 25718, 250 
Madhyamikā, 151, 202, 205 Mahiirathis, 165 
Madra, 16, 23, 27, 79, 779, 280 Mahāšāla, ^7 
Madravati, 5 Mahásammata, 66 
Madurā, 172, 173 Malāsena, Pradyota, 55, 103 
Maga, 175 * Mahāsena Gupta, 306, 307 


Magadha, 5, 26. 28, 45, 46, 59, 79, Malāsenāpati, 257 
- 81, 91, 97, 223, 224, 271, 272, Mahasilākantaga, 107 


295, 304, 305. 309 Mahāsudassan a, 64 
Māgadbapura, 56 Mahavira, 17, 55, 59, 63, 107, 108, 
Magandiya, 102 169 
Mahābalādhikrita, High Officer in Mahendra Maurya, 155, 175, 184 
Charge of the Army, 285 Mahendra, 275 
Mahābhoja, 72, 165 Mahendráditya, 285, 259, 299, 300 |, 
Mabhābisi, 164 Mahendragiri, 160, 275, 276 " 
Mahadandanayaka, general, 255, 287 Mahendrapala 11, 296 
Mahájanaka f 92 Mahinda, 9, 15 
Mahājanaka 11, 2), 22, 35 Mahipala I, 291 
Mahājanapadas 45ff Mahishi, 55, 55 
Mahdakachchana, 75 Māhismati, 72, 75, 262, 267 
* Mahākāntāra, 275, 278 Mahotaya, 67 


Mahākosala, King, 45, 46, 52, 51, 52 Makhādeva, 21 










>. 





Alava, 46, 261, 279, 295 


Li 











! NA: " A 
| Ik. 1 V " 
~ xm ^ ^. T NB 
Malaya 4 a 
ru s'ha = i 
Malayas, 255, 261 — 
. Malichos 2665 — 
JA Malini, 54 
"n 
A o. - 


—*. 


. Mallakis, 63, 65, 107 
Mallika, 101 
= Malloi, 131, 135 
Y māla 262 
_Mambarus, 233, 255 
KS Māņdavya 192 
Manigul, 238 
Maniyatappo, 314 
. Mantarája, 275 
Mantrin, 147, 285 
| d: 148, 166, 210, 286 
. Marutta, 84, +0 
Māski, 189 










Massaga, 125, 135 
Matachi, 14, 30, 31 
Māthava, 20, 21, 38 
Mathurā, Methora, 42, 71f, 172, 
178, 187, 204, 211, 212, 224, 
 231f, 237f, "55 
 Matila, 273 
— Mnatrivishnu, 256, 300 
Matsya 23, 28, 29, 45, 71, 78, 79 
Maues 228, 23: ff 
Maukharis, 297, 304ff 





i ° 
T aY 
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a 
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Nabataeans, 266 n. 
Nābbāga. 60 
Nabhaka, 163 
Nabhspamti, 163 
Ni *bne-ki-talai , 277 








dan, 75, 220, 250, 255, 256, 274, 
285, 8!4 
Nāgabhatta, 255 
Naga Dāsaka, 110, 111, 116 
Nāgadatta, 273 
Nāgakhaņya, 141 
„ Nagala Viyohālakā, 166 
Nāganikā, Nüyanika, 225 
Nagarabhukti, 256 


EU. 


4 Malla, 45, 46, 64, 65, 97, 151, 176, 
392 ` 


Maurya, iv, 5, 110, 121, 139ff 

Medes, 122 | 

Megasthenes, 143, 145, 147. 150, 
169, 165, 173, 184 

Meghavarņa, 281 

Menander, 203ff 

Mevaki, 232, 25% 

Mihirakula, 297, 299, 301 

Milinda see Menander 

Min, 233 

Minnagara 2321 

Mithradates, Mithridates, 205, 206, 
226, 227 

Mithi, 19, 20 

Mithila, 16, 196, 37ff, 47, 49, 54, 
60, 70, 86, 99, 100 

Mitra Kings, 211, 212 

Mlechehhas 292 

Moga 232 ff. - 

Moli 46 

Molini 33 . 

Moriyas 97, 99, 138, 139, 185 

Mousikanos, 132, ff. 

Mrigadhara, 101 

Mrigašikhāvana, 271 

Müchipa, Mütiba, Muvipa, 41,45 

Müjavant, 24,54,56 

Mulaka, 74,262 

Munda, 110,111,116 

Mundas, 353 

Muriyakāla, 200,201 


Murua, 233,280 


Nagarādhyaksha, 150 

Nāgārjuna, 251, 254 

Nāgārjuni, Hill 185, 295 

Nāgasāhvaya (Hastinapura), 6 

Nāgasena, Sage, 226 n. 

Nāgasena, king, 273, 274 

Nagnajit (Naggaji, Naggati) 38, 39, 
41, 78, 76, 77, 90 

Nahapána, 248, 257, 255, 259, 261 

Nahushya 7 

Nakhavant, 256, 274 

Naksh-i-Rustam, 12% 

Nakula, 12 

Nālanda, 300 

Nambanus, 233, 258 
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Nami, Nimi, 12-22, 37-41, 70, 76 Niechehhivi, 62 
Nanda 8,97, 115 ff, 200, 201, 217 ff, Nīchyas, 82 





313. Nidhanapur, 306, 505 
Nandi, 255 Nigantha Nātaputta, ! 169 
Nandi, king, 273, 274 Nieliva, 163, 180 
Nandivardhana, 110, 112 ff, 201 Nikaia, 136 
Na-pei-kea, 163 Nilapalli, 276 D 
Nürada, 41, 90, 131, 281 Nīlarāja, 275, 276 
Narasimha Gupta Baladitya, 297 pantas, 169 
Naravarman, 270 Nirvāna era, 117 
Narayana Kāņva, 215 AN ishada, : 267 
Nārāyanapāla, 290 Nisibi, 61 
Nisik Prašasti, 221, 229  Nisrishtartha, 149 
Nāvadhyaksha, 151 Nivoga, 312 
Navanara, 264 Nyagrodhavana, 99 
Ngansi, 229, 247 Nysa, 126 
Nichakshu, 6, 13, 15, 16, 30, 31, 67 
. O, 
Odruka, 212 Ossadioi, 132 dk»: 
Ohind, ?56 Otthaddha, 63 ^d 
Okkfika, 64, 8 i Ondh, 36, 48, 205, 285 
Olympian Games, 87 Oxus, 927, 246, 240,255 
Omphis, 127 Oxydrakai, 13!, 135 
Orissa, 42 Oxvkanos, 133 
Orosius, 131, 226 Ozene, 266 
Orthagnes, 243 
p. 
Pada, 174 Pallava, 265. 276, 251 
Pādaūjali, 55 Paūcbāla, 23, 27-29, 31-33, 45, 69- 
Pādha, 46 71, 78, 83, 9, 187, 211, 212 
Padika, 240 Fandaia, i 
Padmāvati, city, 256, 274 Pan avas, 4, 12, 28, 35, 312 
Padmavati, queen, 102 Pandoouoi, "Ai ri 
Pahlavas, iii, 242, 244, 26', 265,268 Pāņi, us, |, ; 12, 13, 
Pakores, 24: Pau va, la 112. 173, 174, 175, 
Pakthas, 130 zd 
Paktvike, 125 Panku, 244 
Pakudha, u | antaleon, 225 
Palaesimundu, 173 Para Atušra, 35, 51, 52, 90,104 
Pālāgala, 85 Parškramañka, 273, 252 
Pala rali, 85 Parantapa, 65 
Pálaka, 103, |09, 117, 313 Fārasamudra, 175 
Pālukka, PAlakkada, 15 5, 976 Párasika, 266 k 
° Palibothra, Palimbothra, 115, 115 Purašurāma, 221 


Palibothri, 164 Parikshit HT, 311 














ON 


A 





179, "286 

Sakra, Parichakrē, 31 

Parivrājaka, Muhārājas, 277, 294. 
295, 301, 

| ivrājikās, 153 

EX ivrikti, 85 

ātra, 262, 267 

Parkham, 108 

Pargadatta, 293, 294 

ropanisadai, 143 

va, 47, 76 







| dim (Arjuna) 301 
"Partha, 299 


Parthalis, 160 


Parthians, 205, 226 ff, 241, ff, 
Pasenadi, See Prasenajit 

Patalene, 133, 203 

Pātaliputra. 99, 106, 109, 111, 113, 


143, 162, 
Patamchala, ` 26, 27 
Patanjali, 12, -01 ff 
Patika, 237, 238. 240, 241 
Pativedake, 166, 168, 178 
Patsa Statues, 110,1 15, 115 
Patrokles, 157 
Paudanya, 75 
Paulushi Satvayajfia, 17, 27 
Paumāvai, 1056 
Paurava 67 
Paura Vyāvahārika, 166 
Pāvā, 65, 97 
Peisistratus, 73 
Persepolis, 123, 145 
Persian, 122, ff, 266 
Peshāwār, 24, 126, 242 ff 
Pettanika, 165 
Peukelaotis, 24, 125 
Philadelphos, 157, 174 
Philip of Macedon, 65 
Philippos, 136 


185, 197, 25", 284. 


— Philopator, 206 n. 


, 


Phraotes, 242, 243 
Phryni, 204 
Pincola, 102,314 
Pippalāda, 36 


LA enang 97, 99, 138, 159 


ishtapura, Pithapuram, 275, 276 
Piyadasi, 159, 185 
xs Hill, 140, 164 






Poho, ?0 . 
Polasapur 100 
Poros, 127, 1341f 
Po-ta, ?47 

Potali 

Piana + ë, 74, 75 


Piabhākaravardhana, 295, 306, 307 

Prabhavati, : 83, 255 

Pracbarnta, Praty anta, 172, 275 

Prāchinašfāla, 27 

Prāchya, 82, 151, 152 

Prāchya Pāūchāla, 31 

Pradeshtris, 153, 154, 168, 314 

Pradesikas, Prādešikas, 166, 168,177 

Pradyota, 57, 55, 76, 102, 103, 108 ff. 

Praesti, 133 

Prakasadit ya, 297, 

Prakatālitva, 298, 

Pramaganda, 56, 57 » 

Pranaya, ?65 

Prārjunas, 279, 980 

Prasenajit ( Pasenadi), 49, 51, 52, 81 
100 ff. 

Prasians Prasii, 120, 135, 143, 151, 
164 

Pratardana, 34, 40 

Pratichya, 52 

Pratībāras, 62, 206 n 

Partipa, 2, 7 

Pratishthāna, 264 

Pravāhana Jaivali, 33, 70, 92 

Pravarasena I, 277, 251 

Pravarasena LI, 43 

Prithivishena I, 277, 278 

Prithivishena 11, 277 

Prithivishera, mantrin, 255 

Proti Kausambeya, 31, 67 

Ptolemy, Geographer, 239, 257, 266 

Ptolemy, historian, 128 

Ptolemy, King, 157, 174 

Pukkusāti, 77, 103, 116, 117 

Polakesin, 11 172 

Pulika 57, 76 

Pulinda nagara, 44, 165 

Pulindas, 44, 45, 165 

Pulisá, 166, 168 

Pulumāyi, 261 ff 

Pulusha Prachinayogya, 17, 30 

Punnrabhisheka, 86, 80, 91, 93 

Pundravardhana, 164, 286, 288 299 ` 

Pupphavati, 33 
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Pura Gupta, 290, 296, 297 
Pürnavarman, 187, 295 
Purohita, 88, 191 

Pürus, 7, 51, 72 
Purukutsa, 50, 51 
Purüravas, 7, 34 
Purushapura, 253, 254 


R. 


Ra 'ha, 46 

Rādhagupta, 158 

Rā bapuri, 303 

Rahamusala, 107 

Rāhugaņa, 20 

Rāhula, 51, 52 

Bājagribs (Kekaya), 26 
Ajagriba (Magadha); 26, 55, 58, 97, 
99. 103, 105, 105, 112, 183, -00, 
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OPINIONS AND REVIEWS 


PRorEssog E. WasunpunN HOPKINS, YALE UNIVERSITY, AMERICA— 


'" Your book has given me great satisfaction......... l am partieularly 
pleased to see an  ineisive study of this kind in the realm of 
religious historv...... ... Believe me, in the hope of further contribu- 
tions of this eharaeter from your able pen......... P 


PnorEsson A. BERRIEDALE Kerra, EpiKnuRGa Uwsitversiry,— 
“While I do not concur in your view as to the original character of 
Krsna, I recognise the care with which you have investigated the 
issue, and value highly the elaborate collation of the evidence which 
your work contains, and which will render it of much service to all 
students of this, doubtless insoluble, problem. The stress laid on the 
epigraphic evidence and the fu ] use made of it is of special value, 
while in many d:tails your opinions are of interest and value, as in 
the case of the date of Pāņini............... | 

Sin GEORGE Grierson.—* Very interesting and informing......The 
book is full of matter which is of great importance for the history 
of religion in India aud will form a valued addition to my collection 
of books on the sub;ect............... 

F. E. Panairen, OxrogD.—" I agree with you in discarding 
various theories, but I don't think that. Krishua Devakiputra is the 
famous Krishna, and it seems to me your exposition can stand just 
as well without the identification as with it. Your book will help to 
elucidate the whole matter, but are you sure that the cul* does not 
owe something to Christianity ?” 

PRorrssok F, Orro Scunaper, Kiki, Gerwany.—“ I perfectly 
agree with your opinion that the Chindogya passage on Krsna 
Devakiputra and his teaching is to be considered as the first historical 
record of Bhāgavatism. There were, of course, many Krgnas, but to 
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conjecture that more than one was also a Devakiputra, is, to my mind 
4 an unseientifie boldness which is the less justifiable as the teachings 
mentioned in that passage, as you show, perfectly agree with those 
e.g. of the Bhagavad-gītā and the Rk quoted with the famous 
att: quw qu nee euer ene A 
Tur Times LITERAR? SUPPLEMENT, May 12, 1921.—“ The 
lectures of Mr. Hemehandra Ray-chaudhuri on the Early History of 
the Vaishnava Sect read almost as would a Bampton lecture on the 
“Historical Christ ” to a Christian audience. They are an attempt 
to disentangle the authentic figure of Krishna from the mass of Puranic 
legend and gross tradition, from the wild conjectures and mistaken, if 
reasoned, theories which surround his name. The worship of Krishna 
is not a superstitious idolatry ; it is the expression of the Bhakti, 
the devotional faith of an intellectual people, and many missionaries, 
ill-equipped for dealing with a dimly unde rstood creed would do well 
to study this little volume............ E 


JOURNAL ASIATIQUE, January-Marcn, 1923, Panis. —* Dans le 
domaine historique, signalons uu travail plein de merite de M. 
Hemchandra Ray-chaudhuri : Materials for the study of the Early 
History of the Vatshnaca Sect." (Dr. Jules Bloch of Paris). 


JouRsAL or THE Rovar Asrsric Soctery or Great Burrarv.— 
“The scope of this small book is rightly expressed in its title. The 
author, who is leeturer in Historv in the Calcutta University, has 
collected and diseussed statements, references, and allusions from the 
early literature to throw light on the position and life of Krsna and 
the growth of Bhāgavatism. He deals with the various theories that 
have been put forward, aud with good reaso1s discredits the views 
that Krsua Vāsudeva was a solar deity or a tri al god or a vegetation 
deity. He is right in treating Krgņa Vasudeva as one person, the 
Vrsvi chief, but he unnecessarily identifies him with Krina Devakī- 
putra, the scholar mentioned in the Chāudogya Upanishad.., ........" 
(F. E. Parziter). 

THe  Bousav CumoNicLk, June 19, 192!,—** In this small 
book of a hundred and seventeen pages, Mr. Hemchandra Ray- 
ehaudhuri of the Caleutta University has collected much valuable 
material from which he has sneceeded in trating the origin and growth 
of the Vaishnava creed. The Historicity of Shrikrishna—or as the 
author calls Him Krishna Vāsudeva, is also handled with remarkable 
Na I EN, i 
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2. Political History of India 


from the Accession of Parikshit to the coronation of Bimbisara. 


Reprint from the Journal of the Department of Letters, Vol, IX. 
Royal 8 Vo., 96 pp. :— 


Proresson F. W ASHBURN HoyKiNs:—“ It if a fine augury for 


Indian scholarship when native scholars of the first rank take seriously 
in hand the great problem of untanzling the web of Indian history. 
To this work your book is a valuable contribution.” g=" 


Pnoresson H. JACOBI, Bonn :—“ Very suggestive and contain 
some important details.” á 


Proressor F. Orro Scuraper :—“I have read the book with 
increasing interest and do not hesitate to say that it contains a great 
many details which will be found useful by later historians, The 
portion I enjoyed most is that on the sixteen Mahājanapadas.” 3 


PROFESSOR A. BERRIEDALE Kerra :—“ Full of useful information.” 


Proresson L. D. Banxerr, Barris Museum :—* Presents the 
facts very vell. It will be very useful to students." 


Pnoressox E. J. RarsoN, CAMBRIDGE :—“ | yrite to thank yon 
for your kindness in sending me copies of your interesting papers.” 


W. CHARLES VE SILVA, CoLomBo :—“ I have the greatest pleasure 
to express my high appreciation of your very valuable and learned 
article." 


3. The Laksmanasena Era 


Reprint from Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee 
Volumes, Orientalia, Calcutta— Published by the Calevtta Univer- 
sity and Printed at the Baptist Mission Press 1921. 


Puorkssog Dr, Sten Konow, KtisrraNta (Norway) :— * Many 
thanks for the reprints which you have been good enough to send me. 
I have read them with great pleasure. They are written in a 
thoroughly scholarlike way, and more especially it seems to me that 
your paper about the Laksmanasena fera deserves very careful 
attention." j 
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4. The Mahabharata and the Besnagar 








> pes Inscription of Heliodoros. 

a JASB, 1922, No. 5, + 
a Paoraušā H. duros: —* The verification ofthe Bhāgavata credo 

| ^ the wea imscription is a find on which you may be 

oongratulat ur /% 

|. ^ PROFESSOR E. WasunBunN HorkiNs :—“ It is eottainly a ceat bla 
Lū 1esemblancē”wļicli vou have established and I should be inclined to 
wé 


= agree with your conclusion.” 
~~ | 
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